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LETTETl OF TFANSAIIT^I’A.I. 


l)KPAJaMK\'r Oh’ ’mi; iNTKItlOK, 

> HriiK.u' OF KmcATioN, 

W <ish (ugiou ^ I hi'< Vthfv ^ 1!)12, 

. SiH : loir many years IIkm’c* lias Imm’u (nirrird on in I 1 k> Tnit v<I St at 
hy ^’ari^tls naiiitmil and Stati* nr^niniza t ions a vi^an’ons airitation fop 
a idea i’+^‘ d(‘^nit ion luid iinjirovcintMit of st aiidards in tii^lirp and ])po- 
frssional rdnnation. ( 'oiiiinit tri‘s jmd conunissions ^avp laixircd and 
if'poitcd, Sonu*tiiu(‘s t licsi* I’f'jKirts liavt* Immmi ])id>lisl)cd and f^iviMi 
wide (dmdat ion : in oilu'p rasas tliry liavr Ixam (juito iMar(*('S'^il>Io to 
persons en^ni^n'd in tln^ study of cdural iitiial standards. Tlic nml 
for a conijindiensivc and judieious <liscnssitin of tin* <l(’Veloj>nu*nt of 
standards in (‘(huaition has Ixh'N l<(M‘nly felt and often expressed l>y 
individuals, inst it u t ions, and lieensin^ or st andardizinj.^ a pencil's, 
sneli.as State hoards of edueation-and of medieiin*. The histoiy of the 
work of tile Aineriean M(*dieal Association and of the (’fti*n(*^io 
I'oiindation for t lie Ad vaiu'enient of d eacliinj;, for exaniph*, in lOevat- 
in^ till* staiidai'ds of inedieal edueation is illuniiniit inj' for all who 
are eoiu‘(‘riied with the ])i'oci*ss of hetteriiij,^ (‘ducational standards, 
no matter what the ]tartieiilar field of their i*fVort may be. 

Ainoiij,^ till* or^nmizat-ions lalxirin^ for this di*finition and iiu])mve- 
nieiit of standards in larj^i* seetions of tin* country or in the whole 
Nation are the National Association of Slate rnivi'i’sities, the Asso- 
ciation of Anu'iiean A;;ricultural ('olle^i's and iv\]>ei-inient Stations,, 
the Association of Ami'riean rnivi'isities, Assttciation of Aineriean 
Mialieal ('(tlh^cs, tin* North (Vntral A>M)ciation of (dlle^ns and 
Secondary Schools (typical of s(*clional assta-iat ionsh andlhe National 
(diifereiwe ('uniinitti*e on Standards of (’ollc;res and Secondary 
Sehixils. Ill the aetivitiesof all of these 1 )r, (d'ori^e Edwin Mael.ean, 
fornu*rly chancellor of. the rniveisity of Nebraska and for iniiny 
yi'ars ])residcnt of the St ati* I niversity of Iowa, had an iin])orl ant ])art. 
lie has lx'(*n a li'ader^ii? much of f[ie wisi* and const met ivo work of 
these bodies, and few men in tin* country are so well equipped ns he 
'’"by training, exjrt'rienci;^ insight, and accurate judgiu(*nt to jiresent 
surli a suiWy ns that contained inj.he imtnuscrijit which I am trans- 
mit ling. li*cause il is jxMlincnt to matters now imieh discussed ]>y 
edurntioiijJ workei*s, and lx*cause it eontrihuti's valuable inforauition 
in ]x*rnii^ent fol'iu for osiahlishing a h(*tt(*r ]n*rspectivo and for 
nuii)pn>g^»ut further ])rogn*ss, T recommend its juiblication as a hifUi*^ 
tin of (his bureau. 

Veiy res])ectful]y, y ]>. ]\ (^i,axton, 

'A Comitii^sioner. 

The Skcrktary of the Twterior. 
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PRESENT STANDARDS OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 



INTRODUCTION. 

♦ S— 

MOVKMKN'r FOR S'I’A.VDAHDS. 

Tlio hattlo of stfiiidjirds is p^Tf'iuiinl. \\ (» ]i:i\c -it cliar- 

(yf our ii^u. PJj .0 iiioiiKMit, ]io\v(^v<'r, vji(Hjior in niiittc'rs 
nu‘(‘Jiaui(‘ftl or spiritual, wjion tlie tJiin^^ passos from tlio individualistic 
to tlio social- stn<'c and a certain (le^r(*c of devclopin<‘ut<‘is readied, 
staiulaids arc ])rocipitatcd. In all rcdi^ioiis, need aiidvortliodbxy 
mean standards. In pjiilosophies, principles and systems moan 
standards. In ^overnnumt, finiduinental laws and codes are estab- 
lislied standards. In lii^lier education, wliose wateliword is “free- 
dom of tliou^Jit, of teadiiiifij, of Ieuniiii<^, and of administration/^ 
wJien it (Tvstalliz^es in iiistitnt ions, standards to be used and not to 
be aliused bec'ome a necc^ssity. 

(bir a^ro makes standards imperative. Tim oneness of inodcrncimli- 
zalion hrou^^lit alwiut by invention, by (Vuiimeree, and Christianity 
. Jins aeeomplisjied tlie bepnnin^s of tJie realization of a Republic of 
!><‘ttei-s, if not of tlie federation of t)ie world. Meclianieal standards 
<mist be iiiteniatiomil. A standard ^au^^e for railway tnieks had to* 
rome. A eornnion monetary basis iuid to be found. Naturally, 

I mplied education in tjio professions made tlie first demand for 
standanfization. Systems of tlieolofjjy, international law, medicine 
as the semnee of pliysiolog}^ and ])syeliolo^ry applied to tjic preven- 
tion and euro of disease, and ail tln^ ap]>li('d sciences ranging the 
globe arotmd are driven to standardize., TJie world-wido inter- 
Vlmnge of tliouglit, exdiange of se)ioLirs,*and migration of students, 
last of all, bring the institutions of liiglier learning to call fpr recog- 
nized standards. 

WORLD STANDARDS. ‘ - 

« - , . • • , 

Dr. Elinor.E. Brown ’ fornior TJiutcd Stato.s Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, well anticipates tlio “woiW ii^^vemeut” in standards in tlio - 
Keport of the Commissioner of Eejuoation for 1908 (p. 10): 

One can not permit the cducalioiml BUimling%(tf oivn iuHtitulinn or State- pr 
^ "Nation to be left in question before the rest of the w.irld, and If it is not what it should 
be U) command t^^o'^e8pcct of Ibe world, it inuBt be improved without delay. la it! 

‘ -7 * 
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PRESENT STANDARDS OF HfOHER EDUCATION. 


highofit form thin s(Mitiineiit woulil go further, ami (hMiiaml thnt (mr institution or 
State or Nation shall have such undoubted educational standing as shall enable it to 
do its part in determining the world standard in cducatiuii, for there can be no doubt 
that we are to have a world standard and that it is already taking shape. This stand - 
4 ardizing movement is no more inevitable than is the reaction against it. ♦ * * In 
the American contribution to the world standard there shall be insistence up(ui fre<-- 
dom for such variability as would ^'»uro to a people univcrs;il upportunity in the 
present and unlimited progress in^e fuulre. But with thrs j)oeition fully si‘cured 
the need Tor defined standiinds nMuains. It is at bottom the permanent nc(*d <»f 
schol.astic honesty. Th cjlj m<lar<liy,iiig inovemcnl in »)ur edu(S\tion is the purc-fiMul 
movement in our l^piritual world. It is netessar.y iinlc(»d to the soundness of our 
educational freedotn and exjH'riiiK’ntation. 

In pursuance of tliis policy, (’oriiinissi^iier Bmwii in Jiis report for 
1910 (\"ol. I, pp. 1-11) sets fortii a national pnigrainme of education, 
and tells of tJie inauguration within tlic Bureau of Education of tlic 
work of specialists in scJiool adimnistration, in liiglier education, and 
in land-grant colleges. His views of a world standard, elaborated 
in liis address “Aniericaii Standards in Education and 'the World 
Standards^’ (Science, new series No. 30, pp. 417-27), are an iuititd 
classic upon Uie subject. 

Tlie import of standards and tlie advance of tliem in liiglier educa- 
tion will appear from a reference to some jicriods in tJio history of 
atandardi^ in certain typicaV colleges. 

? ' STANDARDS 1\ COLONIAL COLIXOE.S. 


They were derived directly from England, ms llio hislor}' of Ilan'ard 
allows. President Everett said : 


\1 


Th8 courac of studicfl, limited, it must he owned, was copied we have roa.<»on t*) 
think from that whic h was ptirsiunl at the time in the p:\rcnt cr)untns an(t the Htcrary 
honors of the newly established institution wore <leclarcd to be eonfcrrml Pm mort' 
Academiarum Anglicaniin . (Adilrcs^vs at Inaugur.uioii of the Uun, Edward Everett, 
LL.D., April 30, 1840.) * 

The first entrance requirements of t)ie fresluuan class at Harvard 
are gatliered from tlie laws passed in President Dunster’s lime 
(1642-1646). TJiey read : 

^ Wlieu any ^holar ia able to read Tully or such like classical Latin aulh«r«w4em|K>rp 
and make a speech from Latin, in verse and prose suo {ul aiunt) Martc (oa they say, 
by his own exertions), and decline a number of paradigms of nouns and verbs in the 
Greek tongue, then may he be admitted intcHhe cnlU>go, nor shall any ( Inim admifwion 
before such qWdificationB. (Hifltoriral fiketeh Harvard University, by Wni. IL 
Thayer, Cambridge, 1890, p. 31.) • 

The curriculum was as follows: * 

The first year. — Logic, physics, etymology, syntax, and practice of 
tlie principles of grammar. 


The second year'. — Ethn^, politics, prosody and dialects, practice of 
poetry, and Clialdce. ^ 
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'Uhe third year. — Arit]imoti(\ geoniotn’, astronomy, exercises in 
style. composUit^, epitome, botJi prose and verse. Hebrew and 
Syriac. 

In overy y(*ax i\nd every week (tf the college course eveiy class wa>< practiced in the 
Ihhle ami I'atechetical <liviiiity. uIm) in historv' in the and nature of plants in 

I he summer. Khetitrir was gotten by lectures in every year, each student required 
ttt declaim once a nupiith. The schnlara read the Scriptures twice a day; had to 
write or epit<ptnize ilu' Sunday .S4'rmppii, and were tre<juontly examined as to their own 
religiitus state. ' ^ 

Dating from Prt'sidcnt Du luster’s iidiniiiLst ration was tlie regula- 
tio’u: , , 

The ftclndars shall never their mother tniigue exrojit that in pul>li<- exereisefl of 
nralorv' ptr siuTi like they he called t*i make them in Knglish. * * * They that 
ex|>oct to i>ro«eed lUn^helurs that year he examined of their sufru iem y accord ittg to 
the laws <pf the cptlloge; and such as ex|H^cl to jiripp-eed M. A . to e.thihit their .synopsis 
itf acts rcfpiired by the laws of the ( olh'ge. Tihiil.) 

TJit* requimnents for gnulnntion by tju^ same rogulation won*:^ 

Kvery scholar that (ni j)rtPof is ftpund able tit read iho original of the Old and New 
Testament into Latin and resolvo them logically, withal luditg of honest iiie and 
cnnvors;ition, and at any public-act hath the approbation of tlu‘ Overseeivand Masters 
(tf the cttlh*ge, may Ik* invested with hi.s first degree. . (I bill., p. .*12.) 

T)io undergraduate tlireo years’ course ^i<!s extended to four years 
in 1 054. Tito general naturv of tin* college ('urrieulum reinainotl 
unclmngcd during tlu* sevenfeentli and early eiglit(*entJi centuries. 
In 1720 a re])ort of Tutors Flint, Welsteed, and Prineo givt^s us the 
subjects studied, and the textbooks and the program (p. :V2). 

[[ ) While thcHtud(*nlsare freshmen they cputimiiiily n’cite the gramniars (Greek ojid 
Latin! and with Ihew a recitation in Tnlly, Virgil, and Gn*ek Te.«tament on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Tluirsda\' in lln* morning and hprenoun; tm Kriday moni- 
ing Dug.ird’s ipf Kornahy’s Uhetppric, ami on Saturday moming (ireek, and towards 
the end t.f the war they disjnite <m Uaum’s l>etiniliotis, Nbniday and Tuesday fore- 

tlppiPUS. 

(*.?’) Sophoimpres n'l’ile r»urgorsdieius*s btgir and a Ms. ('ulled New T>ogir in the 
niipriiings and forenoons; and tptward the latter end of the year II oerel>oord*pMeleto mala 
ami dispute M^niday ami TTtesd.T>* in foromK>n, Gontinue also to recit(* the clasBie 
authors with Isigie and I’hilosophy; on Salurday mornings the ‘bius^s 


td) The junior Sophisters n*cite HcerelwM>r<rs Moleteinata, Mr. Norton’s Physics, 
Moore’s Kthirs, Gt*ography, Melaphysics, i((^he mornings and fon'ncHmsJ^Vollebiufl 
(pii Salurday moming, and disjnite Monda\'s and Tuesdays in the forenoon. 

{A) Senior Sophistens .bosidt's Arithmetic recite AllstedV G«s>metry, Gassendufl’s 
Asinmomy in the morning; go ov/mte arte towaixl the la^'r <*ml of tin* NtHir, Anu*s*« 
Metlulla on Saturdays, and disputo^ee a wt*t*k. 

Jlarvunl n^preseuU in fill essential particulars the staiuta rds of 
nil the Colonial colleges. 


Divinity 
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PBB8E.KT 6TANDABD8 OF HIOHEB EDUCATION. 


BTANDAKD8 IN THE FIfiST HALF OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 

Material changes from the almost stationary standards of the 
Colonial colleges appear in the first half of the xuneteenth century. 
Entrance examinations continued as the method of admission, hut 
they were mostly oral, and were neither ^'searching nor extensive.” * 

Afl the practice of speaking Latin fell into desuetude the amount of' Latin and 
Greek required to be read was greatly inert'ased, and examinations became mure 
thorough and rigorous. Mathematics was first made a requi^«ite for admi.ssiun in ISOil, 
and then only so much as related to the rudiments of arithmetic, (ieography was 
a<lded in 1807. In 1816 an examination was required in the wliolo of arithmetic, 
and to this was added in 1819 a trifling amount of algebra, (’aesar was first requireil 
for admission in 1836-37. From that year until L866-67 there were only very slight 
'changes in the requisitions for admission to Harvard. (Ibid.) 

The continuance of the' terms for admission of the Colonial col- 
leges, with a noteworthy sign of oncoming changes in offering an 
option for Greek, appears in the action of the board of trustees in 
1793 in opening Williams College. Tht^ act reads*: 

Thai each person who applies for admiwion be able to ac'curatoly read and parse 
and construe to the satipfaction of the pranidont and tutor \'irgirs^iKnold, Tally V 
Orations, and the E\’angeli.'*ts in (iPeek. Or if he prefers, to read and pronounce 
with a tolerable degn*e of arcuracy Hudson’s French Sch<dar'8 Guide, Tolomuchus, 
or some other approved French author. (History of Williams College, by Calvin 
Durfee, Boston, 1860C p. 66.) 

The laws adopted by the trustees required the following courses 
of study “so far as it may bo convenient:” 

The first yearl — English, Latin, Greek, and French languages. 

The second year . — The sovonil languages in part, arithmetic, 
geography, algebra, geometry, mensurations, conic sections, rhetoric, 
and logic. 

The ikird T/ea^.“-Trigonometr}^ navigation surv'ey, imt urnl philos- 
ophy, astronomy, and chemistry’. 

The fourth year. —Metaphysics, ethics, history’, natural la^\^ civil 
polity, and ‘theolog}\ (Durfeo, pp. 354, 355.) 

Almost as much Greek and I^in is now (1860) roquirod for admiaaion as was formerly | 
required for graduation. Geogrqi^y, English grammar, and arithmetic formed a part 
of the early college course. Geography was dropped in 1831, arithmetic in 18:17, 
and English grammar in 1839. (Durfee, p. 365.) 

The natural sciences received but little attention at Williams 
College previous to 1816. Prior to 1812 the college had but little 
philosophical and no chemical apparatus. Prof. Silliman earlier at 
Yal^ had developed laboratory instruction in chemistry. Prof. I 
Chester Dewey, of Williams, was givon,^ a leave of absence to take a 
short course under Prof. Silliman. (Durfee, pp. 357-358.) In 181() -17 


) Hlat. of Higher Bdoo.in Maas., by Oeorgs Qsry Duih, Ph. D.,nu.o(Educ.Clr.In(. No.6,UMI; CorUil* 
bnUnc to Amar. Eduo. Hlft., H. B. Adama, 13, Oov. Pr. OiOloe, Ittt, p. 161. 
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Prof. Dewoy began to teach botany, mineralogy^ and geology in 
connection with; chemistry. (Ibid., p. 372.) In 11817 lectures on 
mineralog}', geology, and Iwtany were givi u by Anios Eaton to such 
inombors of the coUege os chose to attend. (Ibii., pp. 358-360.) 
Prof. Eaton was among the first in this country to stidy nature in the 
field with his closs(>s. lie prepared the way for gejological surveys. 
His zeal htr popular knowhxige as an itinerating lecturer/’ o^rganiz- 
iiig classes in several of the larger towns iu Now England and New 
York, gives us nn anticipation of university extension. Following 
Dewey ami Eaton, Prof. .Vlbert Hopkins, among 4he first in the 
United States, inaugurated as early as 1835 scient^ic expeditions 
(p. 37(0- j 

^The fumlainental idea of the eurnculuin of the standard eoUego in 
the first lialf of tlio nineteenth eentuiy, accenti^te^ by President 
.Mark Hopkins’s indiydu^ili^ Ls nowhere better stated than in his 
alumni address He says: 1 

.\n indifreiiiMis hero, as it mu(«t have hmi eIfH?whoro, whicli we have of late 
tn is that t»f making the ptiidioshave thS impresHion and 

(MlVf’t of a <)ii tlio itiinil of tht' stutieiit, the px>W'pi|' of exprespion, 

wli<‘ther Ity wTitin^^ or siK'akiiifr, *0111 of the (lUestion, we divide ourtouree into the 
lait^iaKoa and matheinatic’s, physical science, ami man as he is in hin^It, and in hia 
rclatinns to his follow creatures, and to (iod, pursuinj; mathematics ann languages in 
the usual way, also physical Hciences, that it he first physical man ann endeavor to 
an id<‘a of ev<‘ry organ and li.-vuc of tlic body. \Vc then take thtt intellectual 
man and investigate lirst and classify his soveral.facultios; then the gro^ds of belief 
and the processes of the mind in the pursuit of truth, with an explaAtion of the 
indiK'tive and dertiKiivo logic, then the moral naturt*, together with ina|vidual and 
pd^tical morality, coin]>fising a knowledge of coiblilutioual history and q the rights 
nml duties oi American oiti/.eus; then th<‘ emotional nature as it is and thd^rinciplea 
nt line arts, then natural theology and the analogy of the natural and the moml govern- 
ment of CiotK Alumni address hy Mark'llopkins,- 1 )., Boston, Aug.UG, 1843 
president of the college (Williamsi, pp 31-32.) 

progrtss of sliintbinls in tho coDeges in tliLs period Ls r^errod 
to by Willinin(\illenRr}-aut innlot torof his in-lS50, in which M 

The standard of scholarahip in Winiamslollegeat that time [1810, when he eAered) 
was po far below what it now is that T think many graduates of those days wotdd be 
no more than prepared for admiaaion as freshmen now. 

The divorsity^of standards in tho colleges at this* time, accorctag 
to i)0]>ular osfinmtion, is sho\ni by his Irttor. llo speaks of stude 
being dropped from Williams and as admitted to Union. Ho 
one of those not satisfied witli tho degree of scholarship attained 
/Williams, .End ho himself at tho end of tho sophomore year obtainoi 
an honorable dismissal with the intention of going to Yale. » (Durfee) 
P*108.) . 

Signs were not lackii^ of the on-coming in the second half of the 
cent^ of the battle concerning the elective sj-stem in place of the 
required . system that ‘had prevailed. The prominent causes were 
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the increai^o of studontwvho woro not preparing for tho ministn^ 
tho provaJonoo of tli^ j^Rt-Kovoliitionar>' Aiuoricaii sj)irit, arul tlio 
(lovolopmoiit of tho naturiil and iip])lied scionros. At Harvard in 
1S24 all studios wore roquirod. oxcopt that instnictore miglit “choose 
as n substitute for 38 hysons in Ilobrew and Syrijy>dl|tW(>on chemLstr}' 
and fluxions. I^iich and Spanish beiii" extra, attendance fipon 
them was volnn((ar>\“ By tho revised statutes in 1820 — , • 

aHiudcni could attViul any modern lanpuage t*rthe first third <•( tlu* freshman year in 
place et*rtain H]MH‘iriert courses in (Ireok, batin, tO]x>j^raphy, H(d)re\v. ami natural 
Bcienre, and anenior ini?ht aU^ Mub:^tiltjle natural philnj^iphy fer a part of intellectual 
})hilo#v>)4iy. ^ 

In practice I lie one development in wliich an elective system was 
fairly trietl was in the Froneh and Spanish lantruajzes and literature, 
then UTultT the eharjre of Prof.,(ieor<re Ticknor. (Thayer, p. 34.) 

The foUowin" scheme, julo))ted in the year 1S41, shows the extent 
of tho elective system (|>. 30): 

First year. 

PmK'ribfKl; Mathematic.**, tireok, batin, )»ist*>ry. 

Elective: None 
Sophomore year. 

Prew'ribed: Enpb.'^h, pammar ami cnmpnrjitlon. rhetoric and declamation, one 
inndem lancua^e, hi.“tory. 

Elcctivi'i Mathematics, (ircek. loitin, natural lu.‘*t*)ry, history, (hemistry. p*olo^y, 
peopraphy, um^ of plohcs, and any modern language, far taupln 
in the university. 

Junior year. 

ProHcribe<l: Enpliflhcom|>oHitiun,une mmlern lanptiap<\ logic, derlamation. phyvicy. 

]>sychulog>', ethics, forcnr«ic.*», history. ^ r 

Elective: Same as s*>phnmore year and a nu>re (‘xtendod course in p.-«yrho)ogy and 
elltirs. 

Senior yror. 

Pro.Mrribetl: Uhetorii’, English ctim|>*isition, ]>oliti('al eronomy, ronstitnth.nal law, 
forensics, tluM)logy, history, dcudamation. 

Elective: Political ethics^ int>re exU iulod <'*mr>H‘ in physi< .-i and any of the elertive 
sillies above e inline rated. 

At Yale under the ehl(T President Dwight the new learning, that 
is, tlio recognition of Phiglish literatim^ os a elassie side hy side with 
tho Greek and batin classics, was a departure that caused much 
comment. The standanl required curriculum with the slightest 
ptissihlo recognition of options for the period may well he represented 
hy tho course of instruction in tho catalogue of Yale, for 1S22. The 
/our years’ coui’se is divdded each year into throe terms, or sessions. 
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KKESUMAN (’LASS. 

1 

^ First U'rm. 

S(»cond Urtn. 

Third term. 

Livy, 

A(inm.s' Hor .191 Anltq. 
Melilm.s' Arilhmelir, rovisoi]. 
Miimiy’s F.iiglish (Grammar. 

OrfTca Ma}orii, historical parts. 
Day's Al^;ct)r.L 

. 1 

rira*cu Majors, cont. 

Mrrrs<''s (iooimiphy, 

1 Murray’s Ummtnar, rovii-wcU. 


SOI’HOMOKK CLASS. 


Morso's GooETBjihy . ('oni. 
IMrtvfair's KurlKl/ho^nin. 
t>eguii. 


Kuflul, flnishotl, 

Horace, OntshH. 

Day's Mathemaiirs, II and 

ni. 

riforo do offlciis, iK'^'un. 


; IIumtT’.s Tliiiii. 

! Day’s Mathnnatics. I’l. IV. 

Conic st'cuoiis and ^|lhf'rilal 
! ppomciry. 

I Jnrmson Ithi-toric. 

{ Curro (in Oftit iis, I>r St>mxiutc, 
i and I>c \miritia. 


Jl'NloU rr.ASS. 


Siihorical Iriponometry. 

Maloni, com. 
Ktdii'ld's I'hit{W 4 )piiy, 
CinTo Onitoro, Ik'^'uh. 


(Irirca Mnjom. Vol. I, flinched. 
l-'.nni’M> f’lDlosoph) , cum. 
Cicero (traiorv. cont. 

Tucitu.s, omit AnnaLs. 


f nflcld’s Astroiioinj . 

. Tvlcr's llisiory. 

, Fliixutn.s, nr Helirinv, at 

upliun. 


I 


•PKNIOK CLASS. 


^ illUu's Khi’ioric. 
Hedges l.odr, 
Lm-ke's Kss:i\'s- 


I'ulev's Natural Thoolopv. I'aloy’.s Moml IMiiloisontiy. 

Siimrt’> rhiiotsopiiy of Miuil, I r,-\h v‘s Kvidpnci*s of Chri^tlanily. 


. ^ nlo ims been the steady ])rot agonist for a ])roscrib(Mi curric\il\ini, 

i as Harvard has been the leader in ex])erinient8 the elective 
I system. The rise, progress, and decline of the first i\otahle experi- 

f numt in the elective system began in 1824 and elo.sed with the first 

half of the century, and is well summarized by B\ish {]>. 167). 

To Prof. Geoive Tickhor who orrupied the new chair of nuKlcni langmigoy from IS Hi 
f to ]H35, ami to Jmlge Story*, the honor iH p^in^ipa^y tluo for the inauguration of the 
i elect i VO system. In the years ISC-V 2ft ami 1820-27 a new Hirangement of studies waa 

1 offtvtc<l by which three hours a week throughout the course, with the exception of 

\ the first and third of the freshman year, was given to elective* studies. These hours 

I could be dovoteei in the freshman year to Grwk. Uatin. and imKleni languages; in the 

• soplioinorc year to Gi^oek. Latin, mathematics, and hu»dom languages; in the junior 
year to Greek, lyatin, mathematics, mcnlem languages, and ITohr(»\v: in the senior ye^r 
to Greek, mathematirs, modem languages, choinHry. minomlogAL and ge<dog>'. 

’ In 1830, in order to secure ’ a more thorough education in Greek and I.Atin. mathe- 
matics. and rhetoric,” fhc study of mo<lem hmguagoH xvas jhisI ponod till the l>cginning 
of the sophomore year. 

Ily a regulation adopted in 1838, iniithemati<*s ceoaod to he a requires! study after 
the freshman year, and the standard of scholarship was l>cHev(Hl to have lieen bo 
greatly elevated in this department by the in trod net ion of the new sy-stem of electives 
that in 1843 the experiment was extended to Greek and Latin. During the four years 
from 1848-44 to 1847 the sophomores had 6 hours of required work in rhetoric, history, 
and philosophy; the juniors 0 hours roquire^l in philosophy, physics, and logic; 
the seniors 8 hours of roquired work in ethics, physics, rhetoric, political economy, 
and the Constitution of the United States. 
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All the remaining hourH of re(piire<l work were given to elective studies. [Therefore 
by 1850 the elective system had reacluHl a high stage of development^ with reaction ] 

In Preaident Everett’s report for the year 1847-48 we find that ‘during the year all the 
studies of freshman and sophomore years, including mathematics and French, wen- 
require<l studies. This change was the result of a compromise of the opposite views 
prevailing in the faculty on the genenil que.‘=tion of the expediency of continuing 
required and elective studips in a system of col legi.de e< hi rat ion. 

In 1849-50 the ancient order of things had heen .«o far restored that, with the v\vc\)^ 
tion of one elective of hours in the junior and senior years, all the Mudics \vcr<‘ 
required. President Spark^i, in his report for that year. us<*s the folluwiiig languaire; 
•‘This system (elective) was attractive in tlipory. l)Ul in framing it the <'onsidcratinn 
^ was not sufficiently weighed that what was pjined in one study wa.'i necessarily lost 
in knother. The system wii.^ suhjocicd. iiowevor. to a fair and i)aticnt trial. In \}r.u - 
tic£ it never fulfUlo<l all the expectations of its framers, and it sorm l»cg;m to fall into 
partial disfavor,” 

* A^in, in his report for 1851-52, ho remarks: “1 he voluntary system, as it. is called, 
is still rctainotl to u certain e.xtcnt. rather from neo(*.ssity than preference. 

At the moment of the downfall of tlu' elective systc'm at Harvard, 
as will beacon in the section u))on the third (juarlor of tlu' nineletyuh 
century, Brown University took it up in a radical form. 

Reference to the appropriate later chapters of this Ixdletin will 
show that this was the ])eriod of the organization and segregati(»n 
of the professional and technical schools and the setting up mure 
distinctly of their stinulanls. 

STANDARDS IN THE THIRD QUARTER OF THE MNKTEENTH ('RNTI RY. 

This is a markedly transitional period, making stationary the 
advances of the first half century, but preparatory to the jiracticnliy 
revolutionary jicriod of the last quarter of the century. The require- | 

ments for admission were essentially stationary, as a comparison of [ 

the terms of admission to Williams College in 1850^ and 1875 will | 

show. In 1850 candidates for admission to the freshnian class were ; 

examined in geography, vulgar arithmetic, and algebra through 
simple equations; in English, Latin, and Greek grammar (including 
prosody, the Latin grammar of Andrews and Stoddard, and the Greek | 

grammars of Sophocles or Crosby were used); in (’iccro’s selected ! 

orations, the whole of Virgil, Copsar’s Commentaries, or Sallust; | 

Jacob’s, Colton’s or Felton’s Greek Reader, and in the Greek ; 

Teetament. 

r In 1875-76 the requiromonts were the same with the exception of 

the addition of the outlines of Greek and Roman history, •two books 
of geometry, Arnold’s prose composition as far as the passive voice. 
The Greek and Latm requirements wore made mor< specific, evidently 
in the interest of more intensive work. Seven instead of all of 
Cicero’s selected d^'ations, the Georgies, end six books of the iEneid 
instead of the whole of Virgil ; four bopks of Ceesar’s Commentaries 
in pliace of Ciesar’s Commentaries or Sallust. The Greek require- 

fc-—- - ' ^ ---- -- - ■ ■ 
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merit is increased as specifying four book&of Xenophon’s Anabasis, 
mid one book of Homer’s Iliad, with an option in place of the four 
books of Anabasis of 120 pages of Goodwin’s Greek Reader. The 
Greek Testament is omitted. Thr “ continental ” method of pro- 
nunciation of Greek and of Latin has been introduced. 

Xs from the beginning, testimonials of good moral character for 
admission are required, and mairiculation still means something, the 
catalogiH* reading: 

A probation of six month? t>cfore the ?tudont8 are niatriinilatod is required, during 
whirli time they are eubjeet to all the law? and regulatioiia <pf the rolle^e. 

A soiiiewhiit new refrain still sung to this very day in all the 
colleges IS found in the sentiments— 

many who api>lied f(tr admi.sHi(>n am imperfectly prcparc<l in ttie Kiiglinh titudioH, 
pariicularly in arithmetic and p-o^rraphy. As th<‘?e studi(‘s are not pursued in college, 
it is n(M‘rssar>* ibut the preparati.m of them Hli.mld be full and thorough. (Ciitalogue 
of IKoOj 


From 1847 to 18G7 the elective system was in abeyaiiee in llamird, 
and in 1856 the institution made the throe-hour courses in l^atiiv 
ami Greek, formerly elective, ro(|uirod studies in the junior vear. 
But growing interest in the study of philology, philosophy, history, 
and above all in physical and natural sciences, compelled the college 
to make a second trial of the elective system. Such changes w'ere 
made in 1867, equaling the elective system as it existed in 1843 to 
1S17. (Bush, p. 168.) The standard college curriculum of this 
whole. ])eriod was in the main required, and is well represented hv 
tlie course of instruction in the Williams College catalogue for 
1850-51. 


foURHE OK iNSTRia-nON. . 
FHKSUMAN CnASS.i 

KirsI trnn. 

1 ' 

1 Sn-ond Irmi. 

1 

Tliinl tenn. 

roinl>o on Hoallh and mrnlal 
rtliicatiun. 

0(le.n of llorurr. * 

Xenophon's Memorabilia (Koh' 
bins' edition). 

Aljtfbm. 

Arnold's t/«tin prose coni posit ion: 

T.ivy, 

Homer's Iliad. 

Knclid, i iKMk.H. 

V _ . . 

idvy. oontinii«l. Cicero de Sen- 
eotijle. 

Ilerodotits and Tlmcydidr.s. 
AlKohra. concluded. 

Latin I'um position, eonlinned. 

SOriK^MOUK n.ASS.J 

Jlonice, sal ires nml epistles. 
Euclid ftnisheti. 

l^aikhins and trl^nometry. 
P’T5cero de OtncHs. 

\ Rhetoric. 

utli\coxnpottitlOD, oontinaed. 

RiicUd reviewed. 

Hedge’s lA)gio. 

Uensuration, navigation, and 
sun’pylng. 

WooUey'B Greek tragedies. 

Spherical trigonometry. 

OofTln's Conic sections aodanalylb 
cal geometry. 

History, 

Plato's Georgies. 


•n stu^M In oonnootlon with the languiMS throiuhout the course, and the foUowing books are reoom> 
ibtiauUiee Butler’s Allas CUsslca, Anthon’s C&asical Dlrtiwiary, 
SKMbQn’s lUnudl, Bmlth’e Dictionary or Greek and Rotnan AnUquHtM. 

■Tnuoluloos, dertamatlnnii and oompodUon» dally thnrugltout the yesr* 
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tOUKSE OV IxsTHUCTION- I'onlinuod. 

• JUNIOR CI.A^S.I 


First term; 


Waylanfl’?; I'olHirnl (M-ononi y. 
Demosthenes' M’.lwt omtmns 
Ominphn's Mtiion. 

Obnstead's Njjiurul philosopliv/ 
Hopkins' EvulcntTj- of revrsiliil 
religion, 

QuiDlilliaD liepiin. ' 


Secttrid Uirnii 


».^tilnllllian, cont 
Tiiriliis. 

Ohnsip.fil eonluintNl. 
Boi any. 


’I'lilr'l imii- 


r)irmislr>\ 

Asirommiv. 

Kln\ions. ' Fren« h nr Crrnian. it 
i!ii' iipiiun nf I [;»' 

i o'mxisitions on pti^lo'.ophinil sul.- 
j«< -s. 


SLNlOlt fl.A.-.sJ 


CampbeU’s I’hilosophy of rlntlo 
rio. 

Anntomv iiinrz*H*|ojrv 
Stewiirl's Kli-monisof iiitolUy'iu) 
(philosophy. 


Wayhuurs Klonirnts of iiinrtl. 
soinit e 

Slor\ on lln’ rnnNinution. 
rnloy's I'oliM ;.l pliiloNopliy 
Kiuiirs’ KU'tm'Ut.s of i m n i>tn. 


llijmos. roni iiMwil. 

PuiIit's A:m 1 <'C\ . 

I'ah') s Nalurul plnlnsopliy. 


J^isputaiions ami llu-mes alHTnaU-Iy. l>y divisions, \u i kly. vlnnii^' llu* lifcA tunl sivoml lonus. Dm- 
Iftiiiatioiis iuilv tliroi.Khnnt Ihr your. , , • . r, i .. 

t Vimviil on ilio ralecfusin every SatunliV foroniKni. A , nm ;il e\enlce in ( mn tx»i! mil e\or\ 
f(»reno(m. Disputniioas or comi)o.sit ions wirkly liy Oivi.siuns. Drelanmiious of their nwu ooiiy|K)siiiutir. 
weekly in the diapol Unriup the first ami tu'i.-oml leni:>. 

^riiis (^uurt(T c’ciiturv is thc ono of Iniiisition from toxtliook mi'tluxU 
of inslniction to wlmt is in thoiuwt jx'ritul known ik"? the lalurniltn v 
motliotl. Tho illiuins ciitii!t>;jruo of lins a soctiou pittiinu^ litis 
transition* It i*s (Mititlod “ Instnu tion. 


For Uwarranircmcnt m' thn tu*vrn\l Iminrhns ..f itiyiniMinn. :unl foMlm timo «)ryntml 
to oarh lirunch, rofor In the* Onlrr of sf>nfns sul'joimnl. 

Wliilo i I hst nation iltinliy ^Mven in roimectioii witli t(‘Xthook.>» wiiirh alTnnl the 
ami most moans of anjiiisition to iininatum niiiuU, tlic li'xUioiiks arc 

f<upl>loincutc(l liy Icclnro^t anil the Htudciil itt nunlo to fool, in a nioro iiinnctliato 
the influence of tlio in.-^tnictor. The cxaminatioiiH on all jmitit.s prtMCnted by lor* 
luroH arojct full oml rritiral ils uimii tho.^o loarnod fnmi toxtlioitkM. 

Karh (l^nirtmont i.-< pn.vidod fidly with lhof»o arcofvorii's v.hich aid in nukini.' 
knowlod-? (‘omplole, vivid, and prartiral. llistoriral and rlafv-^iral Hubjee tH are 
illuHtmted by inn|>i«, miKlcKx, and j>hnloopa))h!^. Mathui\jaiicH applied by tho nsc 
of in.«tniuiein^ in the field. Anatomy an^phyniolo^ry art* taukdit by mean.n of tin* 
manikin, *Hkeleton, ami anatomiral pnnMillii^n.*^. Kv(mi the abnlract Hubjeem 'd 
mental and moral mdeiu c have been Ion ml rapalilo of rereivin^ additintuil rlearnoert 
and enforeemont liy line of ‘the b iaeklxwird. 

Ill the lanj'uagcs opjxirtunity was alTortioti to those wlio wislied to 
pursue their stiulies heyoini a re^uitir course. In rlietoric4iiul elocu- 
tion written ami vocal e.xerciscs sup]>leinentocl tlu^ t(*xtl)Ooks aixT 
lectures, and private criticism was pven. In jiliysies it was believed 
that with its appnrntua and other equipment tin* (h‘[)urtment was in 
a fa\^rable condition to satisfy all tho growing demands of tliis 
important science. In chemistry, instruction was conducted with full 
experiments, and in astronomy the study of the textbook was, accom- 
panied by lectures, by practical illustrations in the observation, and 
by instruction in the uKe of inatrumenta. In natural history and 
geology mucji was made of the cabinet, herbarium, and collections. 
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During tills time the examination system was made more thorough. 
The predominance of oral examinations had given way to that of 
written examinations, and the biennials and quadreuiiials to annuals. 
The Williams catalogue for lS75-7(> reads: 

Exaniinaiioim of all eliisf^os are held before the rhw of each term on the Btudiee of 
that terra, and before the close of the third term (»f cii.eh year there is an examination 
in writiirg upon all tlu; stialies of that year. 

Brown UnivtTsity carried fot^vanl llie ' radical movement from 
which’ Harvard ftdl back, and 1 (m 1 tlu* ]>re]>ar4tory movement for the 
chang(*s with rof(*r(*nce to eh*ctivt*s, and realiztnl a curriculum of 
three or four years and mult iplicat ion of degrees,* 

1'he n*j:ul:ir de^^rees t niih’rrod in the ntiiversity shuIl he b:i( helor of artsj bachelor 
of pliih>sojihy, and tiuister p*f arts, ♦ 

1 he do;;rt‘e of haclu'h.r of arts i.-' do.-^i^ned e^pin iall v fi>r lh(»sc who \yish the different 
profe^siotiH and yet from t in umstaoc es are unable l-p jmrsiie a complete courso of 
liberal ediicatinn. In order tn render it open l.» surli .■'tudent.'T; the number of Htudiea 
in limited, and a larjre liberty of choice granted that they may be enabled to Bclcct 
,‘*m h etudies as will better enable them to jtrc*pare themselves for a particular pro- 
fcs.'^ioii. 

The eandidaie may Ipwe been protieient in: 

I. Two anei(*nt Unieuaj^es for two years, malbcnuijni-s, liter^tnro, and two 

other courses of one \var. 

» ‘J. One aiK'ieiit lan^maec for two years, two mtulern lant;uai:es, muthemutiys for two 

years, Kiij^lisiriiterature, ami two other courses of one year. 

;i. One aneuMit lanyma<re for two years, mathematic's for one year, one imKlern lan- 
gmigo, En;:lL'^h literature, and four otlier courses of one year. 

T he dt'groe of hacliolor in j/hihwiphy is de.si^neU for Ktiulenls intended for pursuits 
of active life. The corpor.vtioirwi^hes to inakc the requirciuenl for jotting it«uch as 
will coftjer a high degn*e »d intcllcctnal eultnre witlrout the necessity of studying 
ancient languages. JAtr thi.s (b‘gree Uio candidate mu.st he j)roficient in two modem 
languages, tin* mathematics of tw(. years, English literature, and three other couthoh 
of otio y(*ar each. Natural idiilttsophy may in this degree he substituted for the 
luatheimvties of the second year. ^ 

A stiulent who attends two y(*arv for each course of science ap]>lied Uj the arte, or 
chemistry applied to ert^, or agriculUm*, and in either of tliem ohtains a testimonial 
of pmheieney may ho a ("amlidate for the degree of bachelor of philosophy, by obtaiu- 
. ing teHtimonials of profieicney in one iiKMlern language, the eoureo of English literature, 

, ami three other (x)UrHes of one year each, 

T he degree of master of arts is i;iteifd(.*d Sor students wlio desire a full course of 
lilH-ral edu(*ation. To become a eanditlate for this degree one ^mst obtain certifi- 
cate's of j)roficiency in theamrwos of ancient laiiguug(.*s for two years, modem languages 
f<»r one year, mathemati('8 foi*»two yeara, natural philosoj>hy, English language and 
rhetoric, chemistry and physiology, history and jxditkal oeouoiny, intellectual and 
'i\ moral philosophy, 

' Ho must be also examined in the ancient language, in natural philosophy, atld in 
three other studies of one course, to be seleetoil by the faculty; and he shall not be 
entitled to a degree unless his aiiswera.attain to 25 per ( opt of the maximum cstab- 
lishtxi by the faculty. 

> Laws of llrown University, enacted Auf, 1, 1850, p. 17; summarised from text, with onUtskxu. 

62400®— 13 2 • • J 
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(fIorti\os, rhnsc‘11 al 
will, wIuMi liu 


The for this may Im ii11ow(m 1 to sul)8titute a (liird year in an anrieni 

lan^ia^e for anN^nnl in nmtlumiatii.H. <*r a third yoar in matlu'mutics for aeci.-oiul in 
an ancient language, or t(» siilj^tituto one nioderii language lor a )car in an ancieni 
language, or h*r a \ var in mat hemal ics. 

It is the (losign d the i*<ir|)oraUnn In reejuire for the degrcet>of hach(dornf art:^ and 
ba<‘helorof jdulnsttphy an amount of study which may he accoinpitsfacd in three ycar>. 
hut which may. if he pleasi's, occUi\v four years and to r^iuin* for the degree of in.ister 
f>f arts an amount of study wliich may he (htne in four years, hut which, if i^eiHTously 
pursued, mav o(ieiy)V him hi advantage much longer. 

At tlio close of this period coiiscrviiliyc: colU'i^os like Priiindon iviuJ 
^ Vale Imd yielded somewliut to tlie elective sy.stem iiv the uppes’ 
cla-ssos, hut with solcinu siifetruanls, as tlie (analogue of the Colhigt'. 
of Now Jcrsc'V, lSj l-75 ()v 23), will show: 

During th(‘ la.-L two years of the cowrse^ students have an n|>iMirt unity of Htdcciing 
to a certain extent the studit's which they will jmrsue. TliVt' 
tht* hegitining of the college year, and for tin? (Mitire yt'ar 
<Ajually oldigalory with the rr()iiired stifdies. ^ 

•On the Bccond day .if tlm firs.t term, at \'2 o’clock ntMOi^ the mcmlx'ra of the junior 
aud^nior clas.ses imsu in tin- cliaiMd to (hs Ian* in writing their cIn>ico yf elective 
fltudies and to la* enrolled in tlie several tlepartinents. 

Qualitutivi* slumlunls \v(‘rc clu'rislicd, although llmt equality of 
» (lopartnuMils had Ihumi altaincd (ihid.. ]». 21) luul heeu (‘arlicr 

<l(Miied to the iu‘\ver r>t mlics in ctimparistiii witli tlie Hiicient or j>rimarv 
departmenjls like (ireek and Latin. Tfio Priiuudon L*iitido|;m‘ nicii- 
tions tlie examimilions in the s(.;^v(‘nil depimiiieiils as-- 

counted of (*(pial value on the srale of grad(!.'<. In computing the linal grade oi a 
etudent hin avcnigc guides of fornn*r years combined with lh<ise his hmil 
examinations. 

Students whose final j^nidc is al)ove half of the niiiximum an* onli- 
jiarily reeoiiimcndt'd hy the faculty for dej^fet's. 

Stiulonts who stand high in the class, in adtlition !«> their ilogrees. may also roccivr 
by vote of the fatmlty (‘(mnnenceuient orations indicative of geiwral f>r special cxiel- 
lence. * » * Phihisophical, cla,s«ical, physical, metaphysical, ethical, historical. 

Uterary. In llcs-htins, French and (Irrman orations i\ro awanhsl to Htudenls eminent 
rcepectivcly in tl^‘ e»rr ponding departments. lu 4411^1 rd i Ug all literary honors uml 
di-sliuctionH, regard i.s InuPhy the faculty to niorul omduct of the camlidates. 

Tlio master’s de^T't'i*, however, was practically univi'tsally conftTred 
in course, as at PriHceton (ibid., 24), on “ every B. A. of three years 
standing who in tlm interval had sustiAned a good moral elmraeter 
and pursued proft'^sionul or other stutb/Ps,*'^ and wlio had niach* appli* 

> ’ cation for the degn*e. ^ ^ ' 

STANDARDS IN THE FOUlfril QUARTER OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

This is a period of siieli rapid eA'oIution a.s to be almost revolu- 
tionary. It is the tiine^of appearance of genuine #uni versifies 
and of the confusion of collegiate standards by university notions. 
The standards of admission and scholarship become very stiff and 
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tend to ho rnechaintnil. The oloctivo sysloni j>rovails in niuny places 
in oxtreine forms. In a hrond way it may bo said that the coiic^o 
l^iidiiato of the middle of lh(^ C(*ntiiry would nut raiilcitiore than nno 
entering tfto junior year in 1900. • In other words, standards of 
jidinission aiwl graduation have been advunei‘d l)v two ytairs. The 
great j)rotagOMisl of the (d(*etiv(' system was Vresident Charhvs W. 

Kiiot, the system marking great advnne(*s with reference tomlmission 
V inul graduation re(juinmients and nuMiuuls of instniction*. The new 
Jidinission re(|uin‘inents in Knglislt, adopted by Harvard in lS7t, 
prescribing certain texts witli n*f(‘rence to studies in composition 
and literature, were adtjpted by all the New Kngland colleges, andhy 
1900, through llu» iidluence of various associat ions, Ijy. the huuling 
colleges of tlu‘ countr}'. 

*9'he history of the entrance recpiimncnts during tlu* -lO years pre- 
ceding 1877 is discussed in Pr(*sid('nt KlitU's report for tlu> Ijitter 
V(*ar. At Harvard in IKSO, to obtain julniission to the college, (lu^ 
candidate had j>n'scril)ed for him ‘’a inlninifim rtapiisition in (u’eiy 
study iiiul ji nmxiimim rjapiisition in two s(*lecf<'d hy him fro)ii four 
principal studies.'' In all, lu* was recpiired to pass a satisfaclor}' 

: examination in 11 studies. 

Kxaniinalions in French and (lornian were adopto(l Harvard 
iS7.1, and in ls77 they were put ahiong the advanced snhjectson 
an e(|Uj»I footing with Latin, (Irt'ek, ami mathematics. (Bush, p. 152.) 

Presiilcnt Eliot’s inaugural * Ims boeoine a classic with rcferenco to 
liu' nuahods of tniching, e iiv atioiiiii value of. stmlies, terms of 
I lulmissiou, the elective syslein, and standards of sccotidiuy schools 
I and colleges. ' ^ 

i Tlu- lu’sl rcMilt Hi (lu? fliwiiK^inii whirh lavs niKcd .sm long uhniit tlio. rchitivc cdii- 
t \;iliio nf (lu! main ItratichoH nf IcarnitivMH t lie cotivirt ion tliat tltcrc is rtx.xn fnr 

• all in a 1-4(1111*1 Hrlu*iiu‘. ]trnviiic*l that, right nu'ilnulunf unichiiii: he emplnyt*(l. li is 
; iti*( 1 km ■ aiK'<c of (he Iiiiiita(it*n (heir lacwltiw that Ikivh *»f IS i-nim? to rnllcgi* having 
? niji^toreil nothing hut u few pcitre page.s *a' I.ulin iiinl Creek iiinl Imre tleiueiii.H td 
I ^ timtlieniatifH. Nnl nature, hn(. an^nnititelligeiit Hy.siein of instrm tinii in an (he 
I jjrimary whiMifs through the rollego, is re^i|xnl^^ihlt* fur the fact that many L-ol lego 
! 'graUnate.s have so inaiUMiuate u roarepttoii uf vvhal is ineant f»y ticienlitir oliffi-rvaiinu, 
i reasoning, ami jmxif. It itvjxisaible fur the yunng to get actual c.xiwrieine of all the 
i principal methudfi (d thoufM. Thert* in a method of tlmuglii in language, and a 
I inolhn*! in matli(^alie«, und another of nainral and phy«i< al Hcience, an*l amaher 

of failli. Tlu; luWal pnihlem to he'Holv.ed i.s not what but how to teaeh * * *. ‘'V. 

(1'. :il.) 

W hatever elementary* infltrnetioii (lie pcluxd fails to give, the college muHt Hupply. 

The iinpmvoment of the w InKtl.s haaof late permitted the college (o advance tlio grade 
of its teaching and ada]>t tlio mctliod of its later years to men instead of boys. Tliis 
iraimiveinenl of the college rear Lb ui>on the schortls to their advantage, ami this action 
and reaction will lie ('onlimioiifi * * *. (p. 32.) ^ 

Hurh,induremcnta tia the i^ege can offer for onriehing and enlarging the eoun?e 
of study pursued in im;j>arali 9 y bcIiouIh the fanilty has decided (ogi\e. The retpiire- 


> Address at Um inausuraUco ol PrMtdeat £Uot. im. 
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menu in l^lin ami Greek grammar are to be act at a lliorough kiiowle<ige of forms, 
and general priuciplee; the lists (»f daaaical authura a<< epted aa equivalents fur ilu* 
regular ataiulanlB are to be enlarged; an acquai.italu e with physical geography 
is to be required: study of elementary inechanics is to he recommended, and f)rii^c« 
to be offered for reading aloinl and for the criiii'al ^mbsis of passages from EnglisJi 
authors. At the same time the university will tiyKo to lieart the eoui^'l whbh it 
gives to 0 then: (P.33,) 

The increasing weight, range, ami tlmronghncHs of the examinations for a<lini^inn- 
to the collogo may strike some observers with dismay. The inen-aso of r<!ul r'o^piisi. 
tions is hardly p(?rc(q>lihle from year to yc'ar. hut on looking ba<‘k 10 or 20 y<‘ars ilui 
<*hunges are marked, and Id I in one direct ion * * (P. 3t*.). i 

When the gra<lnal impr(>voment of .American flclnx>lfl has lifted them Ip-a level with 
tho<f<Tman gymnasia, wo may expect to "see the American ct)llege bearing nearer 
reseinbbim cMo the (iennan fat idticH of j>hilo«ij)hy than now. Tlu* actual admi.s.*ii')n 
examinatioii.** may best he (\om]>ared with the first (cxaniinat inn of the Uiiiversit> ««i 
» Kraiu'e. This examination, which comes at the eml of the Kreneh boy's .‘*chonl liiV. 

i. s hif the degree* of b;)cheh)D^of arts or sc ience. 'Phe degreri i.M given to yoniig iii< ti 
who coino fresh from st luM>I.SiKfTf!U'(* ti(*\<T het'ii under university teachers; a larec 
part <if them never enter the university. Onr young men wht> come to Our exaiuin;i/ 

j. ions for a»lini.ssion to colh*ge are older than the average of l*>eneh bachel(»rs nf 
The examinatiuu ^^.*sts not only gunge the < opacity <d the candiflates, hut also du* 
quality of their school instruction; it is a great e\ent in their lives, though. not as in 
b>ance nurkc<l hy .any degree. (P. 3(1.) 

The examination is comlucted by ct>lloge p*‘ofes^>rs ami tutors wlio never liad :uiy 
relations with those oxamineil. U would be a great gain if later college exjuninatioiis 
c<ndd be Jis impartially (•fuulncted by conipet(‘nt. examiners l)ronght from wit hunt 
the college ami paid for the service. If the examination.^ for the sciences, ihoology. 
medicine, ami dental degrees were conducted by iii<le])eudent boar<lH of examiner':. 
apiM>inted by professional bodie.'mf dignity and influom'C, the significance of f he degn’ca 
w'ould he greatly enham ed. The same niiglit ho said of the degree of hotchclorof law.s, 
ifit w’cre not that thi.s degree is at present earned by attendance alone and not hy 
attendance and examination » ♦ *. (P.37.) 

Only a few ypars ago all students who graduated at this collogo ]ni8sed thnmgh onv 
uniform eurriculnm. Every man took the same su!)jeci,s in the siime proixirtiniis, 
without regard to Ids natural bent or prefennu e. The Btiidont ha<! no clmice <*itlicr 
of subject or teacher. This is still the jrrovailing system in American colfrges. ainl 
has vigonrus defemlers. It, lias the merit of simplicity. So had the s< IumjI nH‘lhoil.i 
of our gramlfatherH — one. primer, one ( atet liism, one rod for all children. On ilic 
whole, a single (onrso of studies, well w^IecUul for the average needs, s(*emH nuwl 
AmerilStis a verj- pro|H*r and natural thing oven for grown men. (P. 39.) 

These principles are the jnstilicaiion of the system of elective studies wdiirli luw 
Ixjen gradually <lovelo])cil in this college in tlic last 20 years. At present tbo fn-sh* 
mail year is the only one in which there is a fixe<l course prescribed for all. In ihe 
other 3 years more than half the lime is lillcMl with subjects chosen by ciwli Htmloiil 
from lists which comprise 0 stiulies in the st^diomore year, 9 in the junior yea!*, and 11 
in the senior year. The range of electives is large, though thcr^ are some striking 
deficiencies. The liberty of choice of Bubjc< ls is wide, but yet has very rigid limits. 
There is a certain framework which must l)e filled, and about onC’han the material of 
the filling is proscribed. The choice ofTored to students does not lie betw’een lilieral 
studies and professional or uj,ililarian studies. All the studies which are open to him 
are liberal and disciplinary, not narrow or siKK’ial. Under this system the rullege 
dofs not demand, it is true, only an in^j^blo set of studies of every candidate for 
his first degree in arts, but its requisitions for this degree are nevertheless high and 
indexible,, being nothing leas than four years devoted to liberal culture. (Pp. 4Q, 41.) 
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• Dospito tho vif^orous leadership of Presid<*nt Eliot , it took <1 7 years 
* tonccomplisli the uncertain adoption of tluMdective system. Its privi- 
' lej^es.wpit' handed down from class to class 1 ill at last, they reached tlui 
fivslunen. (Thayer, ]>. lM.). At hm^nlu'viMi they were extended, with 
limitations, to the hi^h schools. InMay, issti, tlu^ stru^^le which was 
stiJJ f 2 :oin^ on in the colh^jjje ‘‘l>(‘t\ve<‘n tltt» Harvard of corvservativo 
|>rot^r(*ss and the Harvard of radical n*aet!on” culminated in victory 
^ fortlu*. latter. The iiatun' of tin* stm^^^de and the alarm which it crem- 
ated amon»: the constitu(*nts of the Ne,w En<,daml Association of 
*^r(h(‘fr(^s can bo best understood by ref(*renee to tlu^ paper si^med l)y 
the presidents of AhUe, Brown. Dartmouth, Williams, Amherst, Trin- 
ity. We.slevan, and Boston rnivi'i-sities, and presented to t.Iie over- 
seers of Harvard University. It. was as follows: * - 

Tojhi' Ilonorahlrand Hrvercnd 


U'lioreuN it apiK;!irs from the putjiic prinis that ymr Imnorablo hotly is to he 
called uputi to ron^ii^lor a ]»roposi^ion su ui iiKHlify tiie <-uii(liti(inH of admWion to Har- 
vard (’oHo#>:e. and of iiromotion to the do^rroo nf hai'htdor of arts, lliat this’d(%TO(; will 
iiM loiiRor he ovidenee (hut its hearer has been instrurteti in Latin and (irCH'k; and 

U hen'UH it is evident tliat tho projxwd rhun^'c seriously concerns the bearers of this 
tlf^vee cverywlH?ro; and ' ■ 

Whereas it is our Hear conviction that the introduction of hucIi a change in the con- 
ditidusand signilicance of the degree in your institution would injuriously afTert <'vcry 
classical (/ollege in Amerira, and tlit* work which they :iro now able to do for the cause 
Ola tndy liberal education; 

We therefore, represen tut ives of tho New England (’ollege’ Afisftr-Lation-in which 
from the b(*ginning Harvard College luis been an honored purtieipant, and with which 
tlic Harvard (’ol lege faculty has lately c(H)j>erate(l in the scs’Uriug of more uniform 
requirements for admission to all t)iir colleges — <lo hereby tMrhestly and n^ptx'tfuliv 
reipiest your honorable b^Hly not to approvt* of the pro|)OHtNl cha(>ges until after )>ro- 
ruringa formal cxprotiRion bf*opinion upon lhe*-uhj(X’t from Ihc^ading colleges of the 
Unit(Mi States. ' ^ ^ 

As true friends of the venerable ami fhturbhing institutmn of ^<hi<di you have the 
. oversight, and as in som|» measure jointly responsihh? with yourseIv(»s for the ediiea- 
tional Htamlards and work and reputation of our country, we venture to pn'sent this 
. resp<s tful retpieaUami to hope that it \\*ill h<‘ ns-eivtsi as evidtuire that in the fellow- 
phip of a eoinmon aim we are, 

Most sincerely, yours, 

Mut the advocates of tho new policy which liroko with tlie tradi- 
tions of tho past were in ascondaiicy, and no action appears to have 
b(M*n taken by tho ovorsoors wilh roforenco to this appeal. IIow' ilio 
matter was regarded by sonic of the oldest and moat honored collogoa 
outside of Now England is shown by a letter of Pinif. A. F. West, 
Princeton CoUogo, to tho Indopondont, Ntnv A’^ork, May (1 and 1:1, ♦ 
1886. He says, among many otherMiings, of tho changed significance - 
of tho A. B, degree at Harvard: 

It does not mean, nor does it include as p^t of its meaning, what it has always meant 
terelofore, and that is the completion of a common courso of disciplLnar3^fttudies. It 
I . does not then mean what the old colle^ degree did ; and to transfer it, with whatever 
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prestige the old degree gave, to o£ attainment, is academic mifrepre- 

PCntatioD. If the coinprehonsive ftfruficaiice of the degree at Harvard needs the 
prestige of the old title to give it presumptive acceptance, then the reason for its tran'=- 

E iv 0 is intelligible; but it is unique in oducationkl history'. If it does not need 
, it is unfair to obscure a hitherto well-uiiderstood degree by destroying iu* old 
meaning. Let evervthing be labeled for what it is; and where it has meant one di:«- 
tinel thing for ages, let a new degree label the new education ho that it may come out 
from under cover of the old title for inspection. 

Per contra, President Eliot, in the Annual Report of Harvard 
CoUogo for 1888-89, declares that— 

the changes in the requirements announces! in 18S(1 were not intended tn lower in tlie 
slightest degree the standard of admission, and have had no sm h eticct . 


• The protagonist on the conservative side was President Xoah 
Porter, of Yale* His protesting articles, gathered in theljocond e<li- 
tioii of his book ‘^Tho American Colleges and the American Public*' 
in ft78 , confirmed Yale and the overwhelming majority of the smaller 
colleges in stamling fast through this quarter of a centur}* in requiring 
Greek for admission, and in admitting to the curriculum a minimum 
number of electives, limited to the upper classes. President Porter 
rests a part of his argument upon the failure of the public to patronize 
and the collegt^ to contuiuo the parallel and special courses of stiulv 
substituting the modern languages for Greek and Latin, introducing 
a larger amount of what have been later known as the practical sulv- 
jeets. He cites the experiment of jVmherst and Harvard in 1820, i\)Q. 
University of Vermont in 1829, Brown in 1850. and the change of the 
scientific schools from teaching every student whatever he. cared to 
study to a regular curriculum. Ylalf unconsciously President Porter 
comes near iiulorsing what we now know as ‘‘the groiq) system" as 
over against that of fre«p electives. In combating President Eliot, 
ho says (p, 21): 

The election i» not Between courses of Ptudies having an order and prt>grefia define<l 
by obvious ch^cteristics and controlled by some dintim t purpose, but it is betwwn 
one set of studiefl and another from term to term, ot'cording to the capricious or wl-o 
judgment of the student. In this particular Harvard falls behind meet of other 
universities and colleges which have adopted the elective system. 

The apparent complete anarchy in the curriculum where practically 
absolutely free electives were offered was in part prevented in Har- 
vard^^ the tradition of the institution in New England and by (ho 
requircnicnts of prerequisites for certain courses. Leland Stanford, 
with the same apparent anarchy, relied upon the strong advisor}* 
system for the students. The tendency to the debasement of scholar- 
ship by a choice of *^snap courses" was thus in part held in chc^k. 
The greatest contribution of this period was the carrying through of 
the experiment with reference to free electives, brin^g almost a 
universal reaction in the nox£ period toward some form of the group 
^ aj^Bteni, and the adoption in the presend^ pei^d in loading institutions 
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of the group SA’Btem. Michigan University -and the State universities 
generally, with Cornell practically represyiting them in the Ea^l, 
brought the group system into geu(jc*tH(rt^r, tli(> benefits of election 
being preson-ed in tV^lection of the group without the |)orils of the 
c'loction of individual coHrsis. 

The f^roat(>6t of this (juartor of a contun* in tlio (♦nitod 

St at os \\ as tlio difFofrutiat ion of tho iinivorsit v from t lu* oollo^o, which 
has cloared up in/lio first decmio of tho t’wvntioth ccntiiW nmny 
iua|H^er3 not only in tho way of standards of socoiulaiy schools, coi- 
lojros, and imivorsitios portainincj to mlinLs,^m and jrraduation, hut 
ul>o as to (Hirricula, inotliods of instruction, ('ir., tlio details of wliicli 
will be handled in succoedinjr appropriate chapters. In this period, 
and jwirticularly marking its close and the openinjr of the first decade 
of th(‘ twentieth century', appeared associations ami organizations as 
SI aiulanlizing -agencies. The conflicts of institutions, like Harvard 
and 1. ale, the diversity of standards, and tire rich' endow'mejits 
hrought a rapid consuinniation in one decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury of a eciiturv' s jireparatioii for somethin^ like universal standards. 
Tho decade promises to be an epocli introducing an era of peace and 
progress in oducntioii, succeeding the conflicts and conciliations the 
Imttle cries of which were tluvAncients and Moderns, the HuinanLst 
and theSeiontist, the Classical and tho Practical, tho Old and the New i 
education. 
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CHAPTER I. 

PRESENT STANDARDS OF LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES. - ^ 

ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS. 

UNIFORMITY OF E>/TRANCE REQUIREMENTS. 

The diversity of college entrance requirements in the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century brought a (lemandjfrom the preparatory 
schools for more of unifiJrnuty. With the incoming of the elective 
system and -of new subjects, particularly in the high schools, each I 
college setting its o>\m examinations increased the va nations. The 
transfer of students from one college to another increased the iliili- 
culties. The attendance of sludortts from wider areas, facilitated by 
tlie prosperity of the country after the Civil W\y and the conveniences 
for transportation, heightened the demand for uniformity. The Now 
England colleges held various>confereiicos, beginning in the early 
seventies. A com^maaoa of college catalogues and examination 
papers was made at a conference of New’ England colleges at Trinity 
College in 1879.^ 

In 1881-82 Prof. A. S. Hill, of Harvard, and Prof. Winchester, of 
Wesleyan, secured the adoption by fheir universities of common 
requirements in EnglLsli. Bv 1S85 four or five colleges had ndoptcil 
similar requirements. The success of this movement for uni form 
requirements in English chiefly led to the formation of the Ne\v Kng* 
land Commission.* The Commission of Colleges in New England vn 
Admission Examinations w’as established in 1886 for the purpose ef 
attempting as far as possible to make uniformity of exaniinal ion’s 
admitting to college as far as requirements were the same.^ This com- 
mission was effective for some 15 years. Its experiences with a vari- 
ety of forms of certificates led it to believe that the troujjle w'as not. 
so much with tlie form of the certificate asA^ith the approval of the 
schools. The result w'as the establishment of the New' England ^Certi- 
ficate Board for the Approval of Schools. Tlie colleges agreed -ihey 
would receive no pupils from schools in New Engloiid^'hich were not | 
approved (p. 46). The fundamental principle of the^oard appeal's 
in this rule: ‘‘No school will be approved until it has'shown, by the * 
record which its students already Admitted to college make, its ability 
to give thorough preparation for college (p. 49). 

The secondary school men made their activities felt through tlie 
proposition of the Massachusetts ciit^ical anfl liigh^school teachers’ 


1 CftHMgte Foondstion, M an. rap., 1908, p. M. 

" 1 Ncrtii Oea. Amp., proo., 1308, p. 30. 

* I PniA. ISlh AH. Aonv. of Amo. of CoL ond Prep. Schi. of Middle ViU MU., p. 45, 
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association in 1884 to the heads of the Now Kn^land colleges for a 
conference with prepare toiA’^school t cache i*s. From this conference 
spinng the New Knglajid Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools, the lii-st organization of the kind,^ 

In 1887, 15 colleges in Pennsylvania formed the College Association 
'of Pennsylvania, The next year this association was enlarged and 
named the Assoc-iation of (\>Ilt*ges and Pieparatoi v Schools in the 
Middle States and Maryland ‘‘with tlu* purpose of considering the 
(junlifications for candidates for admission to tlu* c<dleg(*s and the 
methods of admission” (p. 05), 

Tlie Nortli Central Association of ('ollegcs and Secondary Schools 
was organized in ]S<)5; also the Association of Colleges and Prepara- 
tory Schools of t he Southern States. On the j)art of the colleges these 
associations have been reenforced hy associations like the Ohio Col- 
lege Association. Missouri College Union, the Association of Colleges 
of South (’arolina, ami like associatiotis in Kansas and Illinois. 

1 he provincial and local associations led to the df^f’clopinent of a 
national movement for unifonniiy in udiuLssion' requirements, the 
Ib'^st slejr for whieli was taken in the report of the Coimnittee of Ten 
of tiio National Kdueational Association, appointed in 1892. “ Witli 

uniformity in the secondary schools, uniformity in college entrance 
requirements would follow as a natural sequence.”- In 1S95 the 
National Kdueational Association raised a coimnittee on coUe<»*o 
entrance requirements, who.se report in 1SU9 suggested not only 
uniformity in recpiiroinents hut also flexibility. 

in these later days the As.socialiou of Collegi^e .Vluinnte, fomie'd in 
]SS2, set ting u|) scholarly standards ui various sections of the country 
among women's institutions, coqtrilmted to the national movement. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church (North) was early in the field as a 
standardizing agency. The Cteneral (inference of 1868, stimulated 
hy the great centennial movement of 1866, instituted a board of edu- 
cation.^ In 189*2 the sc(>pe of the honpfl was enlarged and a univer- 
sity senate was authorized to formulate a standard of requirements 
fm* graduation to the haccalauroato degree in cliurch schools, and the 
bfani was aulhoiizeii to apply this standard and classify aA collegers 
such institutions as met the requirements. The board provided: 

UKgtIUEMF.NTS KkuTIN** TO TH K l^REPAUATOHY (PHE-roiXEaiATE) r*)UR9ES. 

. Heforp adinwion to rtyiiUir niorrtBewhip ih the rollege rla*wfl, eandidalen for any of 
the degreoH l>elow named, or for any nimilar (X)negiate defcreo, must have eompleted 
in u wiwfactorj- uianncr one of the four following couraea, to wit: 

A. l*rf-ColUffia(e Cmirge/or Candidates for Oie Degree of Badulor of Arts (A. B,): 

I . English (or other vernacular of the candidate). The equiv^ent of 2 houra a 
wtH*k for 2 yeaw in class instruction. 



1 Third an. rep. CAmagle FoopaiUon, p. 05. 
*ibM.,p.ioa, [ ; ' 

* Kep. Bdi Educ. II. £. Cborit^, Oea. Conf., IM0| pp. 
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2. I>atin. The equivalent of at lea^t 4 hours a week for 3 years, t'overiug al least 4 

books of Cfesar, -1 hooks of Virgil, and (> orations of (’it'cro, or full equivalents of the 
foregoing. • 

3. Greek. The equivalent of at least 4 hours a week for 2 years, covering at least 
an elementary textbook, 3 books of Xenophon’s Anabasis, and 3 books of Homer, or 
full equivalents of the foregoing. In a 3 years’ prerollegiate t-ourse the study of 
Greek is expected to begin with the o])ening of the setond year, but if it be defetred 
♦until the o|K?ning of the third year the study must be (xrtiiinued an additional year in 
the college. If deferred until the candidate enters ('ollego. it must be contimieil 2 
atlditionul years— that is, until the end of the junior year. 

4. Modern language. In cast' a mndern language other than the candidate’s \er^ 
nar'ular is offere<l as a siibsiituU* fur (iret*k, the minimum requiremem shall be the 
equivalent of at least 4 hours a week of clasw instruction for 2 years. 

5. Mathematics, beyond arithmetic. The C(iiii valent of at least 4 hours a week of 
class instruction for 2 years, covering algebra through quadratics and the whole of 
plane geometry . 

.6. IlLMtory*. The eqnivalentof at least 3 hours a week of clas-^ instruction for 1 year. 

H. Prf-('ollegiate Counte for Candidate for the Degree of BaMor of Science {Sc. H.), 

I. English (or other vernacular of the candidate), '^ho same as in murse A. 

2. Other langtiages. The equivalent of at least 4 hours a wrek of class instruct ion 
for 2 years in any two of the following; Latin, Greek, German, French. 

3. Mathematic'S. The same as in course A. 

4. History*. The same os in course A. 

5. Scicnc'e — physical, biological, or both. The equivalent of at lea*'! 3 hotirs a week 
of class instruction for 1 year. 

C. Pre-ColUgiaU Course for Candidates for the d)egree nf liurhetor of J^hiheophti 
(Ph. B\): 

1. English (or other vernacular of the candidate). The same its in course A. 

2. Other modem langtisq^. The equivalent of at least 4 hours a woede td cla.'^.-N 
instruc'tion for 1 year. 

3. Ancient language. I^tin, the same as in course A, or (ircek, the erjuivaleni of 
at least 4 hours a week <d class instruction for 3 years. 

4. Malhematit'H. The same as in c*oursc A. 

6. History. The same, as in course A. 

D. Pre-CoIUgiate Course for Candidates for the Degree of Bachelor of Letters {Litt. li): 

1. English (or other vernac'ular of the candidate). The equivalent of at least 4 

hours a week of class instruction for 2 years. 

i. Other languages. In any two of the following — Latin, Greek, German, French, 
Spanish, Italian — the ec]uivalent of at. least 4 hours a week of class instruction for 2 
yeans. 

3. Mathematics. % The same os in course A. 

4. History. The same as in (X)urro A. 

It is further required that each of these 4 prerollegiate t'ourses extend through at 
least 3 years of not loss than 32 weeks, each week inrhiding not less than 15 hours of 
class instruction.- The remaining hours of the 16 required as a niinimum must be 
611ed with work tpore advance^ than ordinary elementary studios. 

uniye^ity senate in 1909 determined that after 1912 ntv insti- 
tution “shall be officially recognized by the church as a college or 
' university which does not require four years of preparatory work for 
admission^ the freshman class." ' ^ 

The two.^.ma3t effective nationalizing agencies were the College 
Entrance Examination Board, organized in 1900, with its uniform 
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definitions of the contents of units and rating examinatfcns, and the 
Xew England (''olioge Entrance Or t if! cate ^ard, formed in May, 
1902. Tlie latter hoard has practically made the accrediting system, 
d-cvelopcd hy the State univ('rsiti(*s, a national system, only 7 leading 
institutions now (dirigyig'Ttr the examination plan of admission. The 
<'o|leg(^; in tlm^X<tfLnglaiid (VrtiTK’atc Board naturally Tiave come 
in(li\ddu;diy^^) accept such high schools as they see fit that are 
Emted hy tlu* gr(*at i)rovincial associations and State universities. 

Puhlic-spirited ])rivnte onterprise hits rt'cnfon'cd the national movt'- 
ment for uniformity of standards by the founding in 1002 of the Gen- 
eral Kducat ion Board, which gathered and classified thedat a concerning 
all institutions prof(^sing and calling thcni,s(*lv(*s colleges, and stimu- 
jjited by gifts those* that gave promist* of being standard institutions. 
In 190') tlu* gift by which the (’arnegie Founclation for the Advanee- 
incnt of Teaching was launched incidental1j[^rouglit about the study 
of standards and the re(piirenu*nt of certain standards for an ac’cepted 
institution, which have established the definition V>f a <ollege. 

In lOOfi, s])ringing out of the discussions of the examination, cer- 
tiiicate, and accrediting plans of admission ior colleges, particularly, 
in the Xational Education Association and through the nationalizing 
innucnccN of the N ational Association of State Universities, was estab- 
lislu*d the National (’onfircnce Uommittee on Standards of (’olleges 
and Secondary Schools. This eoinmittce, consisting of delegates 
from 9 of the great provifudal associations and educational agencies, 
mak(*s possible die coordination of standards and terms, and crowns 
tlu* national movement. 

The ijiitional movement for standards, largely carried forw'ard by 
voluntary associations, since the State is the educational *uiiit, has 
b(*(*n powerfully promoted^ by the statutory enactment of stan(lards 
hv the great State of New York, followed hy several other States, also 
hv the influence of State univcTjties in other States, and by the equiva- 
lt*nt of statutory provisions by State boards of education or educa- 
tional exnmiriersf New' York State has one of the first legal definitions 
ol a college, laterjidf^pted by the Uarnegie Foundation; 

College dejined'.\j^\ iuslitutinn to be ranked a« a college. inuet have al least six pro- 
giving Ihoir entire time to t'oUege or univerpity work, a co\irpe of four full yearn 
of (‘ollcge grade in liberal arts and uriencoH, and nhould roq\iire for admuwiour not le«R 
than the upual fo\ir^*ears of acadoniir or high-pchool preparation, or ifa eqt^alent, in 
addition to the preaf4^*inic or grammar-^^chool studies.* T 

(.'oUege entrance diploma.^ — Tlic liistory of State ac*adcmi(* credentials egwota a period ' 
of exactly 30 years. By a statute enacted in 1877 the l)oard of r^ents waa directed 
to orttaldiBh academic examinations in the schools under their general control and 
thereby to fumiflh a stii table standanl of graduation from setvndary schools and oC 
admission to college. In accordance with this law, the first a<*adcmic diploma was 
wme<i June 5, 1880, and the first classical academic diploma February 20, 1883. The 
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Htamlanl tif^ihcae two creJontialt* «iiffered eomcwhat fn>m that of the preecnt time. 
Tlio former ro<iiiired no wfudy of foreipi languages and presupposed only 3 ycare’ 
work, while the latt<>r, \vhi<*li ha« oftenat>ecn calle<l a' o<»Uego entrance diploma,*' 
covere<i a currinilum <»f *1 yearn, providing for the ntudy of I>atin, Greek, iiiathematir?, 
and American hintorv*, hut gi\ ing no recngniiion u> English. BcienCe, or the nuKlern 
foreign langiiagi's. In 18(U the course of studies preparaU)iy to college was cut down 
Uf 3 years, and tins li mi tat win conliniUKl until 1S1)5, after* which date all Bmnulaiy- 
s(‘h^»ol diplomikH hy authority of the Uiard of rt'gents wore hose<l upon a l-year 

prognim of sliwlies. 

Although at theotits<*l the classical diploma iucludisl only the subjects required for 
collegia entrance, it appears that in cons4*(|uenc(‘ of an irresistihlo demand for a more 
ecpiitahle recognition of English, science, and hisior>^ certain limitations wore placcnl 
on the issuance of this credential which interfertnl witli its nsefulntHs as a mean.** of 
admission h") college. These* Uinilations w’ore expro.ssed in a regents* rule whereby 
no aeadeiijic or elassit'ul diploma could he is.**ued t-o a .student unless he ha<l p;iss<sl 
e.\amina(ions in .•‘pecifitvl gnmps of aiihjects that compelle<l him to give at least one- 
eighth of his time to English ami one-sixth re.spectively to mathematics, history, and 
science. The result was that the student intemling to presmit the chb«*iriil diploma 
for aihui.ssion UM*ollege could ulitain fnuu the college only a partial n*cognition of the 
time given to llie study of history ami im crcnlit for his training in scioma*. The 
manifest purpo«*of this regulation was to st*curu symmetry of education in tlie s<»cond- 
ary wluxd and to dlsf-tuirage the estahli.shinent or (xmti nuance of courses of study tluit 
merely met. the nml.s of college preparator>' students and ignored other .‘Subjects of 
stud^ deenie<l Gs.st*ntiat for a w(*ll-n>un<le(i (Hhmation. It i.s iio\y evitlent, hovrover, 
tlittt the dominating influence of the collegt^s over the amrstv* of study in the public 
high schoolfl has nearly, if not quite, di.sappcarwl ami liiut tin* more m(Mie’-n, subjects 
of study are no less liriuly intronche<l than the lime-hononsl subject of Latin and 
Greek. The uw‘fuhu*s.s of tiu* classical diploma has been subjectinl to additional 
restrictions hy (he fact (hat. although nearly all tin* colleges now accept the nuKlern 
fon*ign languages as an equivalent of GnH*k in colli*gt* jireparulion. the l.oard of rcgumts 
up to the present lime has declined to issue aclasstcal academic dipWma that does 
nolincUKle tlio study of Grtvk for 3 years, ^ 

^ To remove th<*8e harriers that stand in the way of siudents pi sparing for ( ollege, 
•: a (xdlege entrance diploma is iasutnl. 

f College entrance (ffp/ow<z*— This diploma, whi«h Is in substantial agreement with the 

entrance requirements of all the ('oliegesof the Slate, is designed to guide students pn*- 
. paring for college and to facilitate their admwion. It will ho iasued only to such sm- 
dents in tlie a<du)olsas paas satisfactory examinations after giving to the study of each sub- 
ject the amount of time requirwl hy the regents' rules. The gratlesof this credential 
will hedifferentialetl in aci'ord with thos<* prescrihe<l for the academic diploma. On its 
face will he imlicaUHl the suhj<*cU studiLHl and the ratings obtained in examinations 


Urqnirrmniii for a college enlmy\ce (lifiloma. 


Artfl department : _ 

C'oiint.s. 

Science department . 


'Englkh 

.. 13 

English 


Algebra 


Algebra . 


Plano geometry 


Plane geometry 

5 

lAtin 


Kirst foreign laug. (2 ypars). . . 

.. 10 

Second foreign lang. (2 years). 

.10 

Second foreign lang. (2 years). 

.. 10 

History 


Physics 


Electivee.. , . . 

. 10 ! 

History 



— 

Electives 



70 

% 



1 
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Possible eUctives, 


(’oiints 


J'iret foreifrn lang. yr.) 5 

So('ond foreign lang. tiki yr. . 5 

Third foreign lung. fL\vc:irH) 10 

PhvHi(*H 5 

rhcmintry 5 

Pliyniopraphy 5 

Advanced botany .") 


Counts. 


Advanced zwlogy 5 

• Advanced algebra H 

Solid geometry;. ,| ^ 

Trigonometry. ..{ ^ 

Hi*itoi7 :ior5 

Drawing ;i 

; .\dvann'd drawing ;i 


li.-- Tiie elortivcs cniifnrm tu tlie udnuK'^inn rnjuircim.Mitfi nf tlie {nllc^ge 
wliirli tlte fitudent ititni'ls t" cnIiT. 


}fodiJic(itioH’i of rtfitjtrnnrnit/or acQ/lninc atid cohl^fjr nUmyicf diplovias 

f 

lly art inn of tin*. regcnlMdii April 1. HKHi. the re(|uircinoiiI,'^ fnp aradtauic and mlloge 
cntranrrdiploiuiif^ were iiHidiliml an t*. pnivid<» lh;it tlie lowcM grade of diploma ^hall 
1 h‘ bawnl u]M>n a ndidm'um pax.'iing mark of 00 per ( cnt in each nubject. Thisa<’tion 
\va.s taken after mueh diwu.'<.«ion in the dejiartmcnt iipd in the State KxaminatioiiH 
itniird and after many conference.^ and pndongod corrcejxmdoncc with <’(dlege aulhor- 
iticH relative to the following requirements* for a<'adeniie an<l college ontnmee diplomaf*: 

1. In general, cantlidaleH for diplnnian must i>rcparc for examinations in schools 
that have tomplied with the roipii remonks of the State Edm'ation Department in 
re>pe<’t t4> buildings, la bora tori t*s, laboratory' equipment. lil>rarief=, and courses of .^Jt ml v. 

2. In the pnldic high scIkhiIh of the State instruction must l>o given hy teachers of 
;v**-ertaiued qualifications, license<l by the State Education Department or by local 
authorities, in accordartt'c w'ith regulation.s prescrilx'*! by the department. 

:b In all scH-oiulary schutls n*cogni?-,(Ml by ibo State Education Department methods 
of instruction must have the apiimval *tf the department based ni>on the rcporla of 
olliciid in.spectors who regularly visit the schiKils. 

•1. The Hvllalmscs or outlines in ai'cordance w'ilh which stiidn s are pursued ha\^ 
lH*en prepansl under the ilircction of the istate Education Department by eoimnitteefl 
of well-known teachers in secondary s< ho<il.s and ctplleges*. ' 

b All (piesiion paper? for the wuniannual examinations are prepared hy committees 
(onsistingof memlierp each, vi/,, a representative of the secondary echools, a repre- 
w-nt alive of the r(dlege.s, and a representative of the State Education Department. 
Tlicse (‘(iimniitees are ap|x»inteil hy the (’omiuissioiicr of K<luattion, upon nomination 
nf the New York StaU^ I 'examinations Uoanl. All question pa()erH are carefully 
rc\icw*ed hy a committee of the .State Examinations hoard, knowoi a? the (‘ommittee 
mi final revision, wdiHi cxinsists of 1 represontut.ives of the State Edu(ration Deparh 
mont, 2 representativee of colleges, and 2 representatives of sei'ondary schinds. 

papers are road originally hy teacher? of the HcluxdH in whi< h they are 
writ ten and th^i forwarded totheexaminatioIiB division of tlie Slate Edueation Dej>art- 
incn^in Albanl* for rerciuling and rating by the cxaminT'rsof tlui dejiartment. No 
piqx^rw a<rcptAl or (WisigtHnl caxlit for a diploma if its final ratuig falls below (k) per 
cent. \ 

hapera WTittenXby studenU who an* unable to tmMluce certifirutrs of instruction 
within appmvLMl ^mils for adequate time are notacccpte<i uinm a final mtingof Icsw 
than 76 per cent. 

In view of the abovc-d escribed exacting requirements, it was maintained that the 
academic and college entrance diplomoa issued by the New York State Education 
Department arc worthy of recognition by the colleges and universitica for purposes of 
admission; and in recc^itioh of the high sUindartls of instruction and soholarahip 
demanded by these requirements, the following-named institutions have agreed to 

1 £duo.T>«pC., SUte (tf N. Y.» An. Repk, 191d, p. 2SA 
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accept for purjx>HOM of iliploinax i.st'mxl hy tlu* New Vi»rk Stale Education 

Department in accordance with the amendment u! the reg<*ntH’ revised rules, in ho 
far B8 thequalilicTitwjnH for tbosediploimw meet the retjuireineiitH for admi‘»sion to thu 
Beveral instiuitiona. [Forty-three collegoa, budi as Amherst. Huwdoin. Columbia, 
Cornell. and Dartmouth, including FJ outside of New York State, already acee]>t ihoe 
diplomas] i» 

INCHKASK IN ADMlSslns UKOl lltKMKNTS. 

In I DOB tlio iiicroius(' in mlniissinii rtMjuiri’mcnts sn drow tlu' ntttMi- 
lion of the Srlioolnmslci’s' Associatiun of Now ^‘ork timl Vicinity 
that tluit association ptissod rt'solutious and sui)inittod tlicni to tlic 
College Entrance Examination Board: ^ 

Re^toh'fd, That in the judgim.uit of this aHHoi'iaiioii college (‘iilraiice recjuiremenfs 
art? at pre«onl too grout in (juuntily to rH‘cun> the h(‘si (jualil y <d prepamiicui. 

Resolved, That the- Colh'ge Entnince Examination Hoard he re(jU(‘sie<i to revise 
its rtMjuin-rm'iits hy n'dm'ing (he (juantily in cerlain su))je< t.‘<. The pariumlar mo<li- 
fit'ationB are : 

( 1) Elcmeutary algebra, 'riie omisHiou of the subjcels Ix'yuiid (juadrulics. 

(2) Plane geometry. -The preparatimi <it,a syliabus r<mlaining lh(' (‘s.'^uoial projm- 
BitioiiHiind (he mstriction of original \vi»rk l(> exerciHes based tipnn thi>s<* projmsition-^ 

(3) French and (oTinan (eleiiientury anil intermediate) - The revision of the lisiA 
of rcunnincnded hooks ami the redui tion of the numl>4'r of page.n^i l>e n'ud. 

(4) PhysicN. — A redin'lion in tiie amounl of math(‘niati< al wo^k demanthal 

(5) lli.story. --The rentricliim of (jm*«liunH tjMjiiiring “coinpariHon and the um- nf 
judgment on the pupil’s part” to such as arc commensurate wiih tin' maturity of 
8econdar)'-a<'ho4d studenls; the emling<'f llu' period of am hmt liistorv' with. tin* <loaiii 
of Diocletian (A. I). 30v). 

Resohed, That in tht* jiidgim’iii. of this .is.‘?oriaiion fi poiriis. as imlii ateil oii Hi'* 
a(tacho<i wuh*, arc all that may r<'aHniialily 1 m^ requinal for a<l mission by ^my < ol!cge 


EugliBh 

Algebra ami plane gismietry . . . 
Latin 

Greek 

Elementary I'reneh ortierman 


t’uinUs, I I’oint; 

3 I lnU*rmediale French or ( iermaii 

d j History (4'ach tichl'i 

4 Suiid gi-«um’try and plane Irigoiinm* 

Hi elry..v 

2 I Physics or cluMuistry *.. . . 


1 

I 

i 

I 


Thougfi the clmirnmiMtf the Ixmrd ruled ’*tluvt tlie court had in» 
jurisdiction/’ stci)s toward the unification of admission rctiuiremcnts 
were taken through the u])])oinlntent of a coniinittcc on the defini- 
tion of eacJi subject and a (‘oinmit tc(‘ Lo review the entire eolloge 
requirements. The board brought tibout, by an iust ruction to iisconi- 
inittecs on definitions t>) review tlie definitions and lo limit the same 
in harmony with lh(» recommendations of the SehoolmasU^rs’ Asso- 
ciation of Now York and Vicinity, a ])rovision for a coojieration of 
comtnissious with s])e(dalists. 

The degree of uniformity in the re(|uiromeiits for admission to 
college may best bo deduced from specimen requirements in 1912^ 
. taken from representative collt^o catalogues or bulletins in flifTercnt 
sections of the country. A comparisoii of these ^rips of admissum 
with those in the (piarters of the nineteenth centu?J*«ay be made. 
(Cf. pp. 10) 14) f$, 19*) The representative colleges selected are Che 
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I colleges of liberal arts in the 22 universities which are members of 

! the .\ssociation of American Universities and 14 typica^independent 

. rnlleges. 

ADMISSION UKQUIUKMKXTS OF HKPRESENTATIVE I' N I VEHSITI ES AND 

COU.K(iKv^.* 

w 

Mhion CuUrgr, Mhio„, Mirh., to irriil.H 7 rc-niircl of plus J jn foreign 

UrtliiirtMl: Kiiglitth ;i, n^itluMiiatir.s l> nr :i, physit-.s I. foreign I;ii)<;iinp- 
I JtM tivuH S. nr 7 from afxiVt* Huhjct Is plu» liislnr\- and usual st ioin rn 
A)so iU'rcj)l« Work of h( In nils of 12 gnidofl. 

Co/Af/r, JUluit, If'os-.. IUn-12: 15 iiniUi-8 rotiuirml nf all ; < nmlitimi of 2 iinit^^ 
if l andicfttu iirrsonls inial of M. 

Itf(iuir<Ml: Knglisli 2, mathtMiiatirH 2, forri^m languaj^o 2, hislnr; I, sricnco I. 
hli't’livoB i»i alnivc snliyt-lrt plus civira anil oromHuit h, Inial 7. 

' ■ lioinioiu ('ollajr, lirunxu i.i', .1/,-., lU 11-12: 1-1} uiiila-IO rninirod, plus U olerlivra, 

(‘iilii-r Orook nr i*rriirfi nr Gorman 2. 

Kr(|uirod for A. H; Eti^^Iish 5, mathumat irs :i, I.alin :i, lii.>inry 1. 

Klrrtivcfl limitrd to foreiKn lan^Miap'. history, inatliomal it h (inrludin^- Iri-n- 
iiMiiiriry'i. rhrmi.stry, anti jjliy.sirs; advanu'tl I.afin urp tl, I-’nr It, S,,J| rotjuirnl, 
fiirri'^n langu/f?e 2, elect ivoa 5^. 

‘ i arkton ('ulh'iir, .W/Ay/VAZ, HUl-12: 15 unils roipjirrd nf all, rnmlilintifl 

|M riiiiilrtl in 1^ unitH. 

llctpiirod: Knglish -1, mathematicH 2 (algtd>ra 1, ])Iam* geometry li. jdns, f.rr ]\. A., 
(,alin 2, ami for Jl. S., foreign language 2, uiallieinaticH 1, science 2. 
rni.;fiic Z/m'/fw/f/, JhwtilHm, N. lim n: 11 units -7 re<|uired of all. 
lieqmred; English li, mathematics li, histnr>‘ 1, plii.<. for li. A . foreign language (i 
(including Latin or Greek), electives J; for li. S., foreign language 1 srienee 1 eh-e- 
tives2.^ 

Klcetives limited to above pubjeets plus chemistry, physics, holatiy. /.oology, 

physiology. 

ihruill Cotkgr, Mount Ccnion, .lomt, ttm-U: l.'> imilH (iiHil ('(pulH h.inrH |ht 
W ivk lor :i0 n(>ck.'-)^for |:l rcquitv.l; It/s . IL’J rciniircd; It. S. in (■ii(;iin'criii({, 

1 1 1 rotpiircd. 

Kcipiired for A. li.; Eugli.sh li. Latin 4. foreign language 2. niatheinaties (algebra, 
pl:ine and solitl geonuMry) II, history 1. 

Kleetive.s: t’ivie.s eeonomic« «t'ienee 1^, history i to IJ 

Itc'juired lor li. S.: English li, foreign languagi* 4. mathema, ies li, science U Iiis- 
tnryl. 

Kleetives: Foreign langna.ge, scion et*, history, civics, economies, 2^, 

Uetpiired for li. S. in engineering: Eugli.sh li, foreign languagt* 2, niathi*mati( s ;i, 
histfjry 1, seienco 1^, civics and economics 1. 

Ufvtives; History, fondgn language, science, bookitoeping, manual training, 
drawing, li^. - 

firinneU ('olUtjr, Crinncll, Jowa, fl)ll-lS: 1.5 units— 7J roqnirtMl of all. 

. Itetpiired: Englisii li. maUmmatit's 2J. history 1, science 1. pins foreign language 1. 
Idcctife.s frt)ni alwve sjibjocts plus civics, economics, iKKikkeeping, drawing, inan- 
ual training lij. 

lAi/ayeffe College, Bixton, Pa.^ 1911-12: 15 units' t requirements liot stattnl in units) 
required of all: English; maU^gmaties, fonugn language, liisloiy. geography. 


* For itennltton of unlta as used th tfils statement, see p. 36 . 
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Hequir<*d; Kur A. IJ. (‘tiurtx*. I^lin and Greek; for iJ IS. (’oureeB, phypicB or chem- 
islry and a modern language. 

Pomona Colle<jt\ ('larcmimt, ('al., lUIi-IS: 15 unitB 8 r<?<jnirod <if all. 

Ue(|uired: Knglif»h ‘J. inalhemalira 2. foreign language 2. hisinry 1. Hrienr<* 1; plus 
for H., KngliHh nr l'nr<*ign language; for H. S., i"'ai hemal irs ami .seictue 2. 

KleeliveH in above subjerTs (including Spani.dn ami vocalintial im?lude 

drawing, mnnic. commercial agriraillure, industrial ami applied art.‘^. 

Ixiitfjcrs i'olletjc. New HninAu hi*, N. 7 . PJII-i2: 15 unilH ( 14 units ieebnij*al H. S 
8 TiMpiired of all, - 

lUHjuired: Kngliah 3,- malhematic'H 3 <^r 1, plus foreign language 7. 3. or 2, history 
2 or 1 . ^ 

Tnlnne University. />i., MJ miiisj— h required of, all, j)lus foreium 

Iangui4:c2, history 2 or 1 or & ience i Aclmiiletl to jwriial standing on 12 units. 

Required: Knglish 3. nmtlu^iuilics 3. f<tr<‘ign languai:f' 2-5. Instory 2. scierjce I 

Kloetives include trigonometry, biology, free-lumd drawing, Hhojtwork. 

Vanderbilt ( nirer.'iity, Naahvilh, 'J'nin.. 1912-12^: 1 1 unit.s — b re(juired of all. 

Re(piir<»d ; - Knglish 3, inalhematii s 3; plus for A. M.. classieal language 7. history 
(•r wieuce 1: for other degrees,' foixugn language I, hi.‘»tory and sr-ieiua* 2. jdus addi? 
Ihmal 2. ^ 

It(i5fw4 ('allege. i'ravJorthriUe, Ind,, rui-12: 10 units- 11 pres<*ribed. 

He<|uirod: English 3, luathemal ics 3. foreign langiuigo 3, hisUjry I, science 1» 

Elc'ctives, ' any suliject. laiighl. in a (*oiniuission<Hl high school.*’ 

William>i ( 'ollryc, \V illiam.^tov n ^ 1911-12: 14J or 15 units, of which bU uniifl| 

are the same in all gn^ups. 

lUapiin'd of all: h'nglish 3. history 1. l.atin 4, luathemat ics 2J.and 3or3^ uniitiof 
French, German, Greek, French and ^J^’aneed mathematics, or German and ud^ 
vaneed mathematics. 

Also an ele<*tivei<ubject -a language, sc ience, or hislorv'. 

University of ( uli/omiarBerhclnj, Ual., Iff 12-13: 15 units — 5 required of all (except 
4-year engincH*ring (‘ourses), ])lu8 h»reign language 4, sciemxi 1. 

Required: Englisli 2. mathematics 2. I'nited Sla1cs^hst<>ry 1. 

Electives inelnde Irigonomolry, Spanisli, iiulu.slrial arts, agriculture, iim.'^ic. , 

(atholb (^hiversity of Aw nira, W'ashinyfou, />. lUt2~IAf 14 or 15 ( ') units lOj 
re()iiired, plus Greek 2^, French l,>>r French and German 3^. (tr French or German 
with physics or < liemistry 4. Kerpiired English 3, ma(heina(icH2i, Latin 4. history I. 

Chicago University ^ Chicago, Ilh (Sec i>. 45.) 

Clark University, Worre^^trr, Mass.: Fnrtdy gnuluule N'IhkiI. 

CofMm6tVi University {invludiug Harvard Collefiv), New Vnric (lfy,‘im li\^ 14^ 
iinilB- 5J required of all. plus Latin t for A. R., and physics and rhoinistry 2 I 
(Columbia (^dlegib, or 8<’ien<’c 2 for 11. S. (Baniard). 

Ile<juircd: English 3, inathcmaticH'SL 

Eleclives inchido trigonometry. Italiai\, Spanish, shopwork, mu.‘<ic. 

Cornell Unu^ersity, Ithaca, N, r.U2-f^3: 15 \inil»— 1. Arts, si ience.s 4. and l.iw. 6 
electivee. II. Agriculture, 0 electives. MI. Architecture, civil and me<*hanind 
engineering, 4 clertivcs. 

RequiiX‘d: Engliali 3 in all courses, foreign language 0 and 3> histc»ry I iii all. wuih- 
ematirs 2 in all, plus (in III) inathemalics 2. 

Electives: In addition to the iilnive— physics. <’hemistry,' l>olany, /.<Kdogy, biolngy. 
physiography drawing, agriculture^ manual training. 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., 1911-12: 2(1 old-plan iKunts (1 point equals 
O.C of a unit as reckoned by the Carnegie Foundation, 2(1 jxtiuts e<|iml 10 utiiis). 
Preecribed, 14; elective, 12; conditions may h^allo\<'ed. 

Required: Engllslr 4, modern language 2, history* 2, inal1icmali<*s 4, science*^; 
plOB A. B., ancient language 4; plus for h. 8., modem language 2. ^ ^ 
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Klertivori: In eulijorts onumeratod al)ovo and inusir, drawing, civil go^cnmicnt, 
(M tinomicH, for li. S. only, wtKxiworkiQg, blackHmitlung. chipping, filing and lilting, 
machinc-t4M)l work, l^r new plan of admiaaion, mkj p. 42. 

Winois limvcmty, Vrbana-Cfuvnpnign. Ill, 1.!, unita— oj prescrilwd for 

iiU cntirsoH. f>i elective: atllege of arts prcificriliee. in addition, histi>ry I. foreign 
lingiiagc 3 or 4. For ('ollegee of ncience and agriculturtv Science 2. For engineering: 
g(Hiiiietry i, physics 1. Fnrniueic: History^ 1, foreign language 3, music 2. 

K<'(iuired: Kngliali*;t, mathematics 2J. 

i’dcct ives: Astronomy. l>otany. chemwtry, civics, ('ommercial gi^ography. draw- 
ing:. foreign langiuiu'c. geology, geometry, hifitory. [>liyHics, physif^ul gtH>gfaphy. physi- 
ol'igy. ?;fX)logy, agriculture, iKKikkeeping, business law. domestic science, eamomica, 
nuimml tmining. 

huimna Cnhcmiy, Bloomington. Ind., 191t 10 units- prt»scribed, 11; elective, 5. 

Kc(juired-. Knglish ;i. mathematics 3. foreign language ;t. liisUiry 1, science 1 

101e<tives; "Any subjects taught in a comniis.^innofl ’‘higli school, an<l ert^dited 
by Riid high scIkkiI us a imrt of its regular 4-year course, will l>e accepted.” 

Suif( rnivcrfiihj of }mru. Aura City, Iowa, JUJl-lJ: l.'i units— 8J required f<irlil>erar 
ari.'^ and 9 for upp]ie<l p<’ience. 


Jo/oK J/oplins Unirermfy, Baltimore. Md., 1912: 16unila(?) — "Kvidonceof asnlia- 
fiu iory knowledge” of matbeinaticH. English, lu3ior>’, Latin, Greek, qr Freneh and 
(icrmaii, physical geogn\i)]iy. or a science su^h as IxiUny, chemistry, or physics, 
frec-liand drawing Applitant must fumisli certilied statements of the euccessful 
completion nf courses in tlie subjects re<iuired. He will then Ik* admilt>ed to the 
matriculation exaininat iou. 

Kansas Unit'crmty, /xiwrenve, Anwx., 1911-12: 16 units— 11^ prescritied, 3i elective. 
lUMpiired: Ktiglisli 3. mathematics 2^. foreign language 3. physical science 1, bio- 
Igical scieitee 1. hi.itojry 1. 

' KlcitivcR: Englisli 1, mathematics IJ, foreign language physical science 2, 
^>iulogiral science 2. history 3J. vocational sulqects 3J. * 

Lfhnd Stanford Junior ini versify, Palo Cal., 1912: 15 units. , "The*univer8ity 

is prc[>ared to recignixe for entrance credit any subject having an eelablishetl place 
in the secondary sch(K>l curriculiini ir\ which adequate instruction is given and which 
is pursued to satisfaclorN* results. Nn prescription, otlier than English, is made. 
Candida^es desiring to study mathematics must obviously offer such elementary 
matheniaties as is not taught in t»h<funiver8ity, and engineering atudenta are oxi)«:ted 

lies desiring to study Utin 


- — inits — S required, 7 elective. 

May be conditioned up to 2 units. 

Required: English 3, mathematics 2, science 1, foreign language 2. 

Elective : English. mathemati<-8, Greek, Latin, French, Gennan. Spanish, history, 
phy.'ficH, chemistry, botany, zoology, ])hysii)gTaphy, physiology, geology*; not more 
than 3 unita from group including agriculture, domestic science, drawing, manual 
training, commercial branches. 

University of Minnesota;- Minneapolis, Minn., l91:i-lS: 15 uniL -Mi required; 9^elec- 
tive; no conditions allowed. 

Required: English 4, mathematics 2. 

Electivoe: Mathematics 1, foreign language 2 or 4, history 3, economics 2i, American 
government J, science 6 or6; not more than 4 units from vocational grouprifij or 19^. 

'University of MUtouri, Columlm, Mo., 1911-12: 15 units^7 required; 8 .elective; 
conditions allowed. 


Flc< iivoR: nr (i units. 


Itofinircd: Ihiglinli 3. imUhemrftics 2^, one foreign language 2, history 1. 
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Requirod; Enpliflh :1, mathcnmtifH 2, fonngn languapo 2. 

Eleot.ivoH: English 1, mathcinaticH history *1, civil govenimciit foreign laii- 
guiigo 2, wienco 2, agrinilturr, music, bookkeeping, 1 each; drawing, manual training, 
(ImiieHtitr science, 2 each; economics, commercial geoj^aphy, ^ each; only -1 imits 
accepted in commercial and iiulustrial subjects. 

University of Xchrmko, I/mmin, AV6r., 19Vd-l>i: pyints (equivalent to 15 units; 

I point repretS'iilH 1 semester htmr^ In ternis of units, 9 nsiuired; ti elective. 
^IcHiuired; English J. lunUieinat ics history I, hireign language 5, science 1 
KUsUiVes: In addition lothos(‘ above, “subjects lauglu in an appn>ved maniii^n 
an accredit e<l secondary scluxil.” 

i'niversity of VvniwjUHniu, I'hitoiidphin , /’o., UJIl-IJ: 25 p(unta (value of the 
]'oint not stated ')- d0 jaunts are rcquirisl; 15 eb’ctivc. ^ * ' | 

Ue(juired: English 4 points, muthemath’s 4, IW.^tory 2. 

I'dtK’tivoH: Matlu'inatics 5 jKiints, batin 7. tircck (1, I'rendi and Geroian 5 each, 
Sjianish 2, science 8. ' 

f*rinveton Vnirersitij, Urinafon, A*. lUll-U: l*‘or A. U., EngHsli, matlicinaiii .s, 
batin, 'Tiroek, modern lauguages, history re<iiiired of all; for li. S. and Jatl. !J., 
(Jreek replaced by nnKlorn languages, adding niatheniaiic.s or s<;i(‘tn e. 

J^rew'ribed subjectsiire chosen froin groujf.s in tlui t as<Mif history, modern langnagcrf, 
aml,fteienc e. , t - _ ' 

University of Mrffinia, ( ‘ftarhUvsi ilU\ la., lun~U2: 1 1 requirtul for A, lb; 

8i required for lb S.; others cljs' five. , \ 

Ret^uired: A. lb, English 5, matheinalic s 2J, history J, Latin 4.\db S., bnglidi 5, 
mathemaiic’M 2t, history I, 2 nnKlern languages 4. ^ 

Electives; English 4, mathcmutic.s ;U, hisftiry 4, 4, tlveek 2, German, ErtMiclq 

Spariitiii 2 each, science 4, drawiin^l. ahojiwork 1. 

'University oj Mndison, jyil-12: 14 units — (I required; 8 eltx iive.* 

• Students ma^ adinhietl without foreign languogeft hut language ctmdilions inu.'^t 
be met later 

Re<iuircd: English 2, mathematies 2, f(»reign langu.ige 2. 

Eleetives; English 2. malhomatieH 2, foreign language 4, history 1, civics 1, economics 
scienet; 4, vocational subjects, not more than . units, ojit.ional (any subject not 
specified in electives) 1. 

Yale Unirersitt/t J^'cw Ilavai, Conn., UJll-l'J: GandidaJ^'s are admitted to the ftosh* 
man class on passing a satisfactory examination in: (i) Latin; (ii) French or tiernum; 
(hi) English: (iv) mathematics; (v) additional subjects, of whic’h 4 out of a list of 
12 must bo offer< 3 d. Since 1911, candidates have met the requirements also by 
passing with flatisfaclory grades the equivalent subjects in the examinaiicm s<*t by the 
College Entrance Examination Board and preseti^ing their hoard certificates for 
credit. 

, Additional subje<'ts include: Greek, Kionch t>r German, solid geometry and 
plane trigonometry, physics, chemistry, hmtory. 

UNIFORMITY AND UNITS OF ADMISSION. 

The first notable effort towanl securing uniformity of ontrimce 
retiuiremcnts and definitiou of units of admission Witirtrconferoncc 
of New England colleges held in Docomber, 187SL Since that date 
various efficient organizations have arisen to secure- the needed co- 
operation between the colleges themselves and between colleges and 
secondary schools. Chief among tlu‘so organizations ui^ (he Col- 

> Dcalgnatious and daflnlUozis of roqairomaau am Identical with those of the £;^tnuioe Exai&E 

imUon Board. . . ■ ♦ 
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Kiitnmro Kxaiiiinalion Board, organized in 1900, made-up of 
29 n'j>resoiUat.ives of univorsitk's, colleges, and schools of technolog}^ ^ 
and 0 representatives of secondary schools; the North (Vntral Asso- 
ciation of ((tillages ainl S(H;ondarv ScltlM>ls (1892) and its coniiTiission 
(Ml accredited scliools and colleges, the dissociation of ('ollcgcs and 
Pivjninilorv Seln'Mtls in the Middle vStates and'^larvlnnd, llie dissocia- 
iMMi of (’oll('g(‘s and Ih'cjmratorv Schools of the Southern States, and 
tin- New Knglaiid ('ollcge Entrance C'ertilicatc Bonn! (HK)2). To 
srchr(‘ St ill furt her coo])crat ion there was formed in 1900 t!ie National 
( onfiM*encij C oniniitt(*c ,on Standards of (\>Ilegcs 4 iiid Secoiularv 
Sc>:(Mtls. C(tiii])osed itf rc]m\sentatives of the organizations just men- 
tion 'd, together with !X])resentatives of certain other bodies, like the 
('aiiH'gie K(umdati(tn for the Advancement of Teaching aiul th(T 
rnited Slates Ihireau <tf Education. 

Th(' result of this movement for uniformity has been the wdde 
mlo])tion of tin' definitions of requirements in various subjects 
recommended liy national conferences, committees, and associations 
like tlios(* already mentioned. In fact, -it may be said that these 
(lelinillons have now come into common use hy all sorts of institu- 
tions throughout tlio Enited States. The definition of a unit as 
formulated hy the National (Vuiference ('ommittee on Standards of 
(bjleg(‘s ami Sirondary Schools, October 9. 1909. a(Io]>ted by the 
('(dleg(‘ iMUraiuvt' Kxaniinat i<tii Board and a])])roved by tlib lussocia- 
tions of colleges and jinqiaratory schools of the North Central States, 
of the Midtiic States and Maryland, and of the Southern States is as 
follows: ^ 


'*.'1 inrl rrpresents a }/cnr's studp in ani/ subject in a secmulanj ‘svhoof, comti luting ap- 
^ ^ proxitnateli/ a (piartcr of « full gear's trork." 

,Tliis siatomenl i.s to afftml a ntandard of mc;isurcmont for tlu.* work done 

It, s(?)'OTulary schools. It. taken tlio -l-year hi|xh-whoc>l coiirw, tin a Itasis. jind 
that the loimth of ilie kHkxjI year Ls from iUi to 40 wrckti, tliai a porunl Is from 40 to 
W) minuicH in lou^t irrrnrfPdTtti. tlio xtiidy ptirsiied f<tr 4 or perifxlfl a week; luit, 
tmdtM* ordinary t ■ ire must a i urn, a siitixiactory year's work m any Huhjoct can not be 
ucrompiifilipd in lo.ss than 120 sixty-minute htmrs or their C(|yiv;dent. Schools 
(>r);anized on any other than a 4 -year basis can, nevertheloss, estimate t^ieir work in' 
terms of tliis unit. 

Sinco the, number of students taking the examinations conducted 
l)v the College Eiitriuice Examination Board is .so very large aiul 
re]m‘seiits so great a numher of schools in every section of the United 
States, the syllabus or definition of requirements of this board is 
printed in full in Aj>pen(lLx A (p. 143). This represents the scope 
and nattiro of the preparation whichdhe students in the secondary'' 
school must make in untieijiation of the examination. 

The method of admission by certificate, repro^ntcd by the North \ 
Central Associ^ion of Colleges and Secondary Scliools, is in con- I 
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trast with the method of the College Entrance Examination Board. 
The former association > which, antedates the latter in this important 
field, has enjoyed the fruits of the labors of committees of college 
and secondary-school men, and has made fuller recognition of the 
place in secondaiy^-school curricula of the sciences and .of the newer 
Subjects in commerce, business, and manual trauxing. The defini- 
tions of units and requirements of the commission of the North Cen- 
tral Association of-Colleges and Secondary Schools for 1910, so far 
as they vary significantly froni those of the College Entrance Exa^ni- 
nation Board, are presented in Appendix B. Duplication in the two 
syllabi, thus presented has been avoided so far us possible without 
destroying their unity^ 


The last 25 years have witnessed a steady growth of the system of 
admission to college by certificate rather than by examination, 
especially in the State universities and in general outside of New 
England. At the same time the number of students taking the 
examinations of the College Entrance Examination Board has also 
enormously increased. An outline of thes^ methods of admission, 
and of^heir administration by different institutions, presented^ 
admirable form to the sixteenth annual meeting of the .^Association 
of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Southern States in 1010, 
-is here reproduced in condensed form with omission of the compre- 
hensive detailed bibliographical data. 


(A) examinaiion — , 

(1) Conducted by the indi\Tdual infililution, c. g.> Hanard. , 

(2) Conducted by the institution and iu affilia^d schools jointly, c. g.. Chicago. 

{3) Conducted by a cooperative board, e. g., the College Entrance Examination 

(4) Conducted by the State, e. g., the New York^tate Education DepartinoiU 

(B) By certificate— • 

(1) FronUhe achools approved by the individual instiliitiop, («) withimt personal 
inflpectidnM J^e schoola by an oflicer of the institution (early method and unsatis- 
factory), e. g., Amherst, '3illiaB*<^CorneU; (6) with inspeciinp of the schools by 
officers of the colle^, e. g., the State universitiea of Michigan, California, Wist'onsin, 
min pi fl^ M iAeouri, and Texas. 

(2) ^ipBoSdchooU approved by a collective agency, (a) without inspection of the ^ 
school by an official agent, e. g., the new College Entrance Certificate Board ; (b) with 
ini 4 )ection of* the schools by an official agent, e. g., the cominiasion on accredited 

> schools of the North Pentral Association of Colleg<fe and Secondary Schools. 

(3) ‘Fnnn schools approved by a State e. g., Minnesota.. 

" ( 4 ) Bht no method of admission bj^rtificate entirely eliminates the use of en- 
' trance examination by the indiyidsiS colleges for (a) candidates prepared by irreg- 
ular ca special methods; (6) ca^lfdates prepared by unaccredited schools; (c) candh 
dates fr om accredited* schools woo do not come up to the certificate requirements. 


METHODS OF ADMISSION. 


Prevaili^ Methods of fidmMon to College. 
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(A) Historically, admission by examination is a system coeval with the universities 
themf*elve8. 

(|) It was evidently intended to determine fitnead to profit by university instruc- * 
lion. Varying w'ith tinfe, place, and circumstances/examinations for entrance were 
more or less formal and arbitrary, more or less severe and thorough, more or lem weU 
contriv^ to eliminate the unfit and admit the desirable students. 

(2) Within the last 30 years the' purpose not only to determine fitness but to raise 
pn^ressively tKe standard of preparation and to secure uniformity of requirementa 
among institutions has become a conspicuous feature in the administration of the 
s>stom of entrance examination by such institutions as Harvard and Yale.and such 
organizations^ the College Entrance Examination Board of the Association of Colfeges 
and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States aiKi Maryland, and simUar institutions 
and bodies. 

( It) But as the use of examinations grew* mme thorough and more defmiio in piirpoee, ^ 
and the) were more intelligently applied, the number of c.*ases accumulated in which 
It was plain to see that the result w'as iirbitrar>' and unintelligent and that teachers and 
candulatos were resorting to educationally unst)und methods of preptM-ing for the teat. 

This led some to repudiate examination by the institution or the board for entrance 
and m advocate the suhsiitutJbn of the opinion of the teache; who had prepared them, 
nut Ilowcver without the specification of certain criteria by which his jilUgment could 
^ ouitTolled and tested. 

(1) The method of admission by oenificato Is effective, at least when well controUed 
in eliminating the unprepared and In developing the standards of secondtm- school 

%roik. « ~ 

(2) The method of admission by certificate pn^motes aa increase in attendance. 

(o) It eliminates the formal entrance examination^lways extra effort of very considl 
erable proportions and generally looked up9u as a great bugbear. (6) The articulating 

of the secondary schools with the i-ollegee removes friction in the progress of the student, 
thus facilitating his progress. U) Interest in going on to college is aroused, and pari 
ticularly interest in going to that college whither many sch<H>I friends in tipper claseea 
p on graduation and to which ho can go so easily. (<f) But it also gives an adrantage 
in the obuining of students to any college usingX^r another college maintaining ‘ 
the examination sjstcm; and among colleges thedystera to the one-applying it 
least exact ingly. t'tr 

((’) Now, it is altogether too apparent that, for the past several decades at least, col- 
loj^w have been laying great importance ufxm an increase in attendance. Accord- 
ingly, it ha*foIlowc<l that college authoritiU arc approaching the question of the 
methods of admi.ssion from two mutually conflicting standpoints: 

(I) The improvement of the college standards, by eliminating the unfit and raising 
pmgreaiively the requirements for entrance. ‘ 

• (2) The increase in attendance, (n) “Bluntly stated, all the colleges are so anxious 
to get students that no system is lived up to.” (6) Only rarolinstancee occur of the 

' Ey ° colleges discriminate against the candidaje of merely average 

(D) Finally, a synthetical study, of the educational field has made prorninartjlie V 
idea of the relation of universities (an aggregate including professional dfipattmra»--^ 
graduate schools, and , a collegiate department), colleges, secondary -Sools, and 
elementary schools (whether private or public) in one comprehensive system; with 
gpproximate conformity to a standard within each grade and an articulation of each 
grade with those next to it on eithor side. 

, *3^*8 bnBgs to the surface tSe idea- of admission r^nircments (Of high-^oolg^ua* 

I tton requiremenU) as an ageocy for standardizing thV school, in the system and not 

fa the service o< a particular college. The idea u ci a rtandaidigiiig.t^^ , . 


> 
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outfiide of and abovg the school, but the idea is incompletely worke<l out in any 
Bystem. lA* 

(1) Note the general movement to nUmdardize colleges and collogioto doparimcjus 
of univeraities by establishing uniform entrance requirements. 

Note thafVhue for the standard has been applied to the rt'tjuircmcnls fer entrain e lu 
college rathcr^Than to the requirementa for,graduation. 

(2) Note, especially in the States outside of the New England and the Middle Stales, 
the emerging of the State university as the head of the system. 

(3) Note the efforts of State uni\*er8itics to develop, standardize, and articulate ihe 
high 8ch<H)ls of the State (both public and private). DistinguLsh between ihetiint - 
tion of the college (State or private) to develop the sc'htnds as feeders and the funci i<-n, 
especially of State universities, to develop schools us parts of a s\*stem of goner.d 
public instruction. 

(4) Note (he efforts through State Departments of Education (New York ami Minne- 
sota) to develop, standardize, and articulate the high hcIukiIm with the nill<‘ge.^. 


n 


The most effective fr>*stems are those which inspect at least a.s thoroughly as the 
tmiversities <)f Michigan, California, Wisconsin, Illinois, Missouri, aud Ti’xa.-^. ami die 
State of Minnesota. This inspection involves: 

(1) A report on the ability of the community to sti])port a sehonl ; wniingnes.'^ i.« li.i 
so; the buildings and equipment existing and in prosjKM t ; the curriculum; the num- 
ber of scholare; the number, preparation, and experience of the tertchers. 

(2) Visits to the <M>mmunity and the schotd by theMnspector to see that the ideas ami 
the standards of the school board are at. least as high as those which he is upholding, ami 
to see that the work of the teachers in the classnsun is gotxl. 

(3) Examination of classes by quosti<uis prepared, or at Icixs! approved, Ly iho 
respective university officers or other central authority and answer.'? gnnfcd by the 
univeisity officers or by other central authority, through a serios of years or intennit- 
tently; or, the submission of examination papers, prepared by pupil.s and graded by 
teachers, on the different subjects to the university auihoritie.'?, when wcaknc.ss is 
Buflpected. 


The rivalry between the examinatiomnethod of ndniission and some 
form of the certificate method became so great that in 1005 (ho to]>ic 
was assigned in the department of higher education of the National 
Education Association, “Which is bettor, the western plan of admit- 
ting students to colleges atid universities by certificates from duly 
inspected secondary schools, or the eastern method of admitting only 
by examinations conducted by representative boards or othonvisi*.”' 

It was thought that one system would slay the other. ^ The so-called 
eastern system is, of course, the Colonial or English, and the so-ealled 
western system is the. German or Continental sj^stoin of eortifiealion.’ 

* Proc. Nat. V.duc. Assoc., ig05, p. fiOl. 

• The teiUmony Is xnarshilled from the I)«t reprMpnlaiivM of llio lilffcrcnl sides: 

Jfvr tU »p9tem— y' « 

Soh. Rev., Vol. IX (Deo., loot), pp. al9-2A, XII, 7A7: Nal. Kdue. Assoc., iwt, 240 ft. 

For enmOMlitmt aeJ Mme/orm of crrff/ioi/e— 

Sduc. Her., VoL XXVl (Dec., 1003), pp. 440-466; (ooDtra) Kduc. Kev., VoK XXVIIt (Oct., 1901), pp. 

• 304 ff.; Kduo. Rev., Vol. XXII (M«., 1001), pp. 286-300; Kdoc, Rev., Vol. XXII (Oct., 1901), p. 291. 


ForemtfUaUo-- ^ 

8ch. Rev., Vol. X (Oct., 1003), pp. 616-610; Proo. 6th an. meetingV the N. Cent. Assoc, of Col. and Seo. 
BdU;, 1000, p. 11; Nat. Conf. of Sec. Educ.. North westerti Unlv.> 1003, p. 04; Prof, T. (lrei;ory Foster tn th« 
MOPOd report of the Alfred F. UoaelyOommlsston,^: 11M18; 1C. £.8Miler,.Edtic. Rev., Vol. XXI (Uaj, 
1901), pp. 407-616; A. B. Whitney, 8di. Rex-> 1003, end An. Rep. Dept, oflnterlor, 1003, Oomma. 

Vol.!,r.6%r 
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Perhaps tlie latest illustration of the culmination of an accrediting/ 
system with a degree of uniformity carried into every detail is the 
adoption by the Iowa State Board of Education of the following 
scheme for accrediting and at! mission requirements for the State 
uiuversity,.tho State College of Agriculture and Meelianic Arts, and 
tlio Teacliera’ College: * 


Tliere shall be a board known as the Hoard on Secondary School Relationsr com- 
]K.M.*d of the inspector of secondary schools, chairman, and three other members 
ch'wn. one from the faculty of the colle^e't^ liberal arts of tlio Stale university, one 
front the faculty of the State (’nlh*^^ of A^Ticultiiro and Mechanic Arts, and ot^ from 
tile faculty of the State Teachers’ ^ollc^?e. The fat'uhyVcpresontativeH on this lK>ard 
shall he apivdntod by the pn'sidents of the resj>oclivc inaututions and shall heap- 
proved by the State board of tMhicalhni. 


The rectunincndations t if thin boanl shall lx? carrietl by its faculty mem hers to their 
resj>ecjivo faculties and wIkmi approved hy the three Mies they shall hecoineoper- 
ativ.‘, subject to the ^^neral regulations of the State l)oard of e<lucation. 

Full information coiu'ertiing stamlardS'mul pnK'csseti of a<'creditiug will he fur- 
nislusl by the inspec tor on reciuest. A scIhk. 1 desiring to be acc rediuxl sTiall file ita 
application with the inspector. When requirenionis have bot*n met, the work exam- 
ine<l and approvo<l by the inspector, and thescluKd is })reparod togradnate studenta 
under conditions preiK^ribed, it may, on vote t>f the l)oani ou dccondary fKduxd rela- 
tions and approval of the faculties represented in that board, be recognized as an 
accredited wbool and iissigned to tile prtijxr erouj). 

* * ♦ * * ^ ^ 

I n)\isioiis shall be made for a system oi s4 hohirslii]) reports, whereby ('opies of tho 
re<'ordfl of all freshman etudent;^ entering the Raid institmrona fn.m h\wa secondary 
8ch(X)l8 shall assc-mbleil in the office of the insi)octor of scdiools, thus affording op- 
pirtunity for jTidgihg tlie de^e of jireparation for higher study gained by such stu- 
<lents in the socontlary scliools. Private nul denonvuational coIlc*ges desiring to 
c(H)i)crate in this shall be cncoiirageil to do so, 

Sclnmls seeking accre<Hted relations may deimmstrate their preptiration for such 
rei't)gniUtm both by meeting the standards, as determined by carefuf. sympathetic 
inspection, and by tlie ability o! their graduates t<> pass the roquire<l entrance exam- 
inat ions. 

(.irailiuitOH (if all mmaccreditwl high schools will bp oxpeclotl to pass tho rcquirptl 
enlrancp pKamiiialions on enterint; -(.year ronrsc's of collcgiato grade in the said in- 
stitutioiis. 

It. is inKicrHir,,Kl tliat rw-ognition as an accnslited scIukiI insnrea credit Vjithout 
examination for work jiroitcrly certilied only so far as such work meets the specific 
entrance requirements of tlie department, divisioti. or college U) which admission is 
sought. 

8TANDAHDR FOR At'CHKUrTINO. 


The standards for accrediting are essentially the same as thotio which have prevailed 

Iowa for many years. 

The ooim»e of study shall require of each pupil not more than 4 nH'itations daily, 
and shall rest upon an eIomentar>' course of not less than 8 years of 3(1 w’wka each in 
length. 

The number of daily periods of classroom instruction given by any one teacher 
ithall not exceed 7, each to extend over at least 40 minutes. Fewer perituls would bo 

■ ptoductive. of a higher gra<le.of,8dhblarBhip. 



• Iowa SUta Do. o< Bdoc., BalL No. I, till. 
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If all the tfiachera dT a achool ore graduates of standard colleges, the school will l>e 
reganied aa meeting ilio requirements for scholastic attainment of teaching force. 
If one or more teachers are not such graduates, the board on stx'onda)^' scIuk)! rcl.i- 
tions shall use its judgment in determining the sufficiency of the scholastic atlaimncm 
of Btich teacher or teachers. 

Laboratory and library facilities and the character of textbooks shall be atlequatc 
to the necilsof instruction in the subjects taught. 

The quality of iiistruction, the spirit of the sch(X)l. and the conditions of the wIuhiI 
buildings shall be such as to make jKwsiblo satisfactory scholarship. 

NoU: Academies, seminaries, normal 0 < h(K>ls. and other se<*(m(lury h< Iuk> 18 meeting 

the ('onditiona set forth alxjvo may bo accreilited oh the*same basis ils high Iuh>1h. 

« 

OROUPINO. * 

For purposes of administration in ac< re<liting, wdiools are divide<l inUi three gn)up 3 ; 


Schooln meeting the general standards and the following s]>ecirj<- standards in 
addition: 

1. At least 15 units for graduation. 

2. A course of study meeting the requirements for unconditioned entrance n\Hm all 
the 4-year collegiate courses in the said institutions. 

3. The number of daily jwricxls of classnxjm instruction given by any one teacher 
not to exceed 0. eai'h to extend over at least 40 minutes in the clear 

4. The number of pupils not to exceed ftn average of 30 for each teacher. 

5. A minimum teaching fon'c of 4 teachers, exclusive <jf the pu}>erinteiuient. 

6. The quality of the teacher's instruction and the character of the student's sclnd- 
^rshipasdotermine<l both by inspection and by college records of graduatcH tti hoof 
notably high order. 

11 . . 

Schools not classified in group one, but meeting the general staiulanls and Uie fol- 
lowing specific standards in ad<ytion : ' 

1. At least 16 units for graduation. 

2. A (-curse of study meeting the requirements for unconditioned entrance uix>n 
liberal arts or general collegiate (-nurses in.tlie said institnthms. 

3. Minimum high-w-lux)! teaching force of 3 teachers, including the 8U|X)rintemlen( 

4 . •’Minimum teaching force in the elementary grades, 5 . 

Ill, 

Any school pot included in the preceding groups, meeting the general standards 
and tlio following specific standards in addition : 

1. At least 12 units for graduation. * 

2. Minimum teaching force, inMudingIthe principal, 2. 

3. Minimum teac-hing force in the elementary grades, 4. 

4 . Time for which schools iu Group III are accredited limited to 1 school j^ear. 

No^: 1. It is recoramonded that not more than 3 years’ work be attcmiited-'unlcra 

the 0 ch(x>l is prepared to maintain a longer course on a thorough and scholarly l>asls. 

2. It is understood that graduates frem schools in Group 111 will present, cipher by 
examination or certificate, such additional credits as may be leqid^ by^he insti- 
tution to which admission is sought. \ ^ ' 

MODIFICATIONS Of THE EXAMINING AND CEETIFIGATE SYSTEMS OF 

ADMISSION, 

TKe examf&ation sysiem^ which was univerBsI for ccniuritysi has 
bo^ Bupplfmied i^ost umTciBaUy by spmc fpirm of tl^e certificate' 


ERIC 
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systom. Tho proniinonco, liowovor, of the f(*\v institutions main- 
taining: tlio examination syattun makes it still a livin*: issue. Har- 
vard, Yale, Prineeton, (oluinhia, l.afayette, and’Brvn MawT are 
(l(‘fenders of the examination system. * The fault that may ho found 
witli either systiun stinuilat(*s inquiry. Tlie danj^ers of uniforniitv 
and of ineehaniral and impersonal administnrtion of either the 
(’('rtificate or (‘xamiimt ion system and the virtues and defects have 
nsult(*d in new phi ns fur ad mission, the authors of which resent 
naming tlu*m as coiuhinations of tlte c(*rtilieat(’, of aeerediting, and 
examination systems. Tliey are in truth prom’sinj; evolutions of 
rl(*iTients at work in tin* two plans, formidable* s(*t of intensive 

written examinations in many subjects^ pven to lar^e numh(*rs of 
stuthmts at onet*, hanislicd tlie personal (dement as much as the 
rccc'ption of unseem candidntt^s for admission upon a mere paper 
C('rtiiieat(*. 

In lOOS (’oluml)ia movtal to recover soniethinfr of life personal 
eontnet hetwetm tlie ])rofessor and tin' ont(Tiiij: student, with an 
opportunity .for mmc rt*co^mition of individuality. Of the plan, 
Prt'sident Butler said: * 


In assist im: tin* studc'iit in nmkr a tr.mj»ition from f>t*('umlary pchonl to cull(*po, it 
in iho hij:host imi)ortani 1o Loar in ingul that iho imtl>lcin to ho nnlvcd id a 

Iminan probhan. * * Human aro not to ho moadurod by their attain- 

iiu ntp by tht* lawn of mechu^il^•^. 

('olumhia displaced the university coinmittiM* on entrance oxnmi- 
nnlions and on admission hyji oommitti'o on nndoiyraduato admis- 
sion, the chairman of wdiich is a ni'wly appointe'd ollicor whoso 
sptrific duty it is to administer the afTairs of the committee. Tho 
chairman was to eonfiT with tho socondarv-achool t(*aehers and to 
acquaint 'himself (‘specially witli the churaeter and iirofieiency of 
candi(lat(‘S for admission about wdiose qualihcations for entrance 
th(T(* was any doubt. 

TIu' commit t('e on undcrgrqUiMite a(lmis.sion give w(*ight in (\sti- 
niiiting the r(‘SnIts of the earu|hlate’s tmtriinec oxanjination to tho 
HTord of his school p(*rfornmuci^ Th(\y have power to admit candi- 
(lat(‘s wdio liav(‘ not entirely complet(*d the stated r(*quirements for 
admission, hut wdio in the judgment of the committee are n'gardo.d 
ns qualifu'd to pursue to advantage the wwk for which they desire 
to H'glster. Tlu' case of each student admittf'd conditionally is 
consideix'd individually upon its merits. ' 

A humane device, adopted much earlier generally, to relieve tho 
randidntes from tho burden of many examinations ti^keu at once, 
was the dividing of examinations into preliminary and final, with 
8 possibility of at least a year or two between. The institutions, 
Uco those in the Now England Cortificato Board, receiving caadi- 

t Columbia VtUv., An. R«P<^* 1S0», 33-33. 
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'^ates upon certificates virtually accredited schools by the record 
made by tlie intrants in tlieir college work, but lacked the knowledge 
of the schools ^iven by insy)ection. Tlie institutions accrediting 
schools upon inspection^ admitting candidates on the certificate of 
their teachers, noy^lectod at the beginning to test these schools by tlie 
work of intrants in the colleges. Tlio earlier sliarp division betwei'n 
high schools and colleges by *f’idch certain studies wctc* labeh'd as 
liigh-school studies and others as college studies, a yiersistence of tie* 
time when Greek, Latin, and mathematics were the stajile subj(‘(Ts 
for admission, wrouglit havoc and ill f(*eling when a whler range nf 
subjects for admission [irevaikal. Of neet'ssity some ehnnentary dis- 
cipluiary subjects must lx* begun in college and the following uf 
s^uen^es carries sonu* high-sehool siihji'cts to an advanced stage. 
In short, the <lLsei pi inary period of education covers the sLx-3'ear 
period of the high school ami the lirst v(*ars of college. The enter- 
ing student seeking a liberal' <*du<^ation of necessity, therefon*, in 
accordance with his preparation must (‘ontinue (‘crlain studios nr 
elect others. 

To meet tlmgi conditions liy a natural (*V(dution, there lias ap- 
peared what-j^pifi tlie writer’s judgment, a hap])y fruition of the 
various plans^P admission in the establish meat of so-called “New 
plank” by Harvard and (’hicago. Uniformity of admission require- 
ments has brought about at least a /unity as to niaiiA^ subjects, n 
common tcrminologv, or units of measurement, a unifying of sec- 
ondary' and initial college education, an on-coming cooperation of 
secondary and collegiate teachers, and a recognition of the ]x*iv 
sonality of the student. Tlie Harvard plan is set out in, a lett<T to 
bead masters of sccondarv schools as .follows: 


NEW REQUIREMENTS F(>R ADMlHfilON TO HAUVARD COLI.KOK* 

Beginning in Juno, 1911, candidate.s for admLsHion to Ilurvurd (‘(dlo^o may apply 
. for admission either by ihe plan used in the jm.'Ji or by the bdluwini; alimiativc plan. 
This new jdau <1(K*8 not Lake the place of the M4 plun; it providi'.s anothor im'thnd ui 
a<liuiKsion for good scholars. 

To he mlmilled to Harvard College, a candidalo- 

(1) MMiiPpmaent evidence of an approved wboul c<»urfM' Katisfai tnrily <f»inph*led; 

and ' 

(2) Myat hhuw in four oiaminiUions u.s cxjdaiiuMl Ixdnw that hi.** hch'darnbip is 

of a satisfactory quality. 

School Record, A candidate muHtq>resent to the cominiltce on admiwnm evulcnrc 
of his 8(*comlary-flchojd work in the fonn of an udicial detailed Htaicmcnt .*<hu\ving— 
(a) The Bubjecte studied by him and the ground covered. 

The amount of time devolo<l to eiu Ik 
• ( 1 ?) The quality of his work in (*ach Hubjecl. 

To be approved, ihia stut^ent must show— 

(а) That the candidal’s secondary school course han exten<h*<i oyer four years. 

(б) That hilT course h^ been concenuxLchiofly with langiiagcn, science, tmithoit 
luatics, and history, no one of which has been omitted. 
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(r) That two of the siudiofl of hi» udionl propram havo 1 >pon pursued beyond their 
elementary stapes, i. e., to the stupe required by the present advaiice<l 
examinations of Harvard ( ollegc or the equivalent examinations nf the 
Tolk^e Eritranre Examination Ihiurd. 

The Lram mat ions. If the official detailed statement presented 1)V the candidate 
shnws that he has sat isfact<»rily coinplen*d an approved secondary school course, he 
may ]m*sent himself fttr examinations in bnir snl)jeetH as folhovs: 

Kii English. 

i/j) Latin, or, fnr candidatCH for the degree of S.H., I'rench or German 
Matliematics, or plivsicH, or chemist r\‘. 

Any subject (not already selected under (b) or (c)) fmm the follnwinp list— 
Greek, History, Phvsies, 

Irench. Mathematics, Chemistry. 

(iennaii, ^ 

Tiu'st* f'tur examinations innMTti* tak(‘n at one time, either in June or in September. 

In announcing this plan; the committee on admi'^sion wish to point out tiiat it differs 
in e>^cntial princii>lcs fnun the <dd plan now in use, and that thercf.rfc < (.mparisons 
l..‘i\veen the new retpiirements and thenld will he mi.deading if any /tempt Ls made 
tn express the new requirements in the ternn of the old. fn.ler iliis new plan the 
cnllt^T does n<jt intend to prc'scribe in detail the school course of the Itoy who wisln*s 
1-1 enter, either dirt^ t ly by naming and dotining subjiH ts, or mdirectly by an elaborate 
s>>l('m'of rating th(‘ studies ut a schix-l tanirso in luunls or miit'^. On the conlrarv, 
the ( olh^ge accejUs the judj^nent of a sclnml as to a candidate's program, subject 
only to the geileral limitations state<l above. It is mU ne<'es.sary. therefore, for a 
s( luMil to tit a candidate’s course to detailed definitions of subjects. A -good student 
wlm ha.*' had a rationally planned <-(nirse in a good school should have no diffitmlty in 
l>rovinghis fitness for admission, even though his decision to come to Harvard he iiiade 
late ill his lust school year, ruder the new plan every sctusii nmintaining the kind of 
course indirated will be fn^e to work imt its own system of education in its om way. 
The cidloge, on its part, undertakes only to tost the intellectual efficiency of the boy 
at the lime of Ins graduation from Hchotil. For this reason the examinationH can not 
he divided . 

A second important, difference between the now re<piiremorUs and the old is the 
empluLsis put in the colhjge examinations upon quality of work. ‘ The new plan con- 
templates examiimtions different from those now used with respect Ingh to their 
chameter and the metlnHl in which they will he administertHl. It i.s lmpe<l to se<'ure 
a type of exannnation which .shall he adapted to various methotls of teaching, and 
whii'h shall couLain <|uesti(uis sufficient in nuiuhor and chnnicUT to permit each 
student reveal the full amount and (piality of his attainment. In admihL'^toring 
examiimtionH under tliis jilnn the committee will alway-s consider examinations in 
comiK'tion with .sch<Kil rcH'ords, ami will endeavor to see not wliether a candidate has 
done u ('ortain nr(‘s<'ril>e<i amount of work in a certain wily, hut whether the genond 
quality of tlie ('andidate's scholarship i.s satisfactory. If a camlidato Ls admittcsl, ho 
will he admitted without conditions; if he is refustnl admission, no <*re<lit will ho 
given fi>r oxaminutions in the separate subjects in which he may show proficiency, , 
and tlio refusal will meau,thiil Ills school ret ort! and hi.s colh^e tests do not .show that 
im has the seholurship which makes his admission u> Harvard (’olh*go de.sirahle. 

The adniLvion of a candalate under this plan, thendoro, depends upon gisnl scholar- 
ship as shown in two ways— hi hLs school wi>rk and in his colh^ge twts. Ho can not 
a^ypp admission by .scoring ptiints or by working up examinations ono'*or twt) at a 
time, He must liavo done good work in his school according b> the testimony of hl-< 
teachent, and he inuRt meet sueccHs/ully eolU^go tests at the .time when he is ready to 
«iter. 
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In introducing thin plan, whic h departs (’onniderahly from whem«c of adniinnion 
now in general uho, the collopo in already aware of vurioun pmve diiriruUies. It will 
douhtlena be dillicult to prepare u type of examination jiaper Hiillic ieiitly flexible tg 
lit variouH nielhiHlM of in»ttrartion in \iirious parU'c of the country, inul to enable all 
camlidateH to exhibit ilie full amount ami cpmlity of their atuciuments. To acroin- 
pliah thLs end the eominitlee on adml-JHinU/ure authnrir.c'd to advice witli ;<c'h<Hilr 
teac'herH iii ri'pird to the ]>r<'paration papef>» and the melh^KlH and htandarclH of 
marking; and they eonlidenily lui|>e for the ecHjporalion of srhix»ls in working out .1 
plan which they believe will serve the eonunon imeresm of liuih scIi'kiIs and»colh*tu.s 



While the ntnv plan of llnrvanl wai> fni inula tod only a fow incmlh.s 
before the Juno (‘xaininations in llMl. tlio reports iiulit’at<‘ (hat (he 
geographical (lis(ril)iition of a|)plicants, wliich was one of the chief 
ohjocls of (lie plan, Was highly encouraging (o ihe Harvard authori- 
ties. In June and St'ptoiuher ISo a|)])lications were made: 4(i were 
rejected boenuso of defective school rt'cords. Of (he I JO who \verc> 
alhnved to take the examinations jireseriluul l>y the plan. S:> wcue 
admitted and .50, or 40.2 per cent, were rejected. Of (hose wim 
presentocl theinstdves muh'r the old plan. 17.1 pt'r etmt wtue rejected 
aiulSO percent of the June candidati's diil not complete their exard- 
nations in Septeniher. Twelve States were represented under (ho 
new plan, which had no hoys admitted muh'r the old plan. 1'lie 
perc.entages of students admitted under the two plans in flune and 
September, wit h V(*gartl to the schools from which (Ih'v ( luiu'. \verc 
as follows ‘ : 


suuliMits jircimrptl In— 


I tiller i)M riiiionivn 
ri.it) plan. 


UftSSft(4niK«tLs 

New Kn plan a 

OUw .\tlunti«- .Stales 

SchooU wosi of iho Alloj:aatijfS , . 


f'lrctnf. I'ff crni 
1: Al 

S/. , 

S. .S M 

4. a .M 


TUK CMVKU.SITV OK ^ llirAciO I’l.A N . 

Desiring lo nioponito more effcs tivrlv w ilh tlu' sc'cniulury .s< lHydM. i|k> rnivcr.siiy 
of Chicago hiu4 ininyliicol cs.'HUiti.d uuHlilicatiour^ into ii?< ( ninim c mpiiroimuu'. 
ThcHo auMlificatioiirt arc herewith iH't forth. In making tlic clmngi\‘« tin* univermty 
has hiul fwpntl tiiatiiut prineipUHt in miml, the inou' imjHirtant of which may I'c 
briefly Htiited n,“ follows; 

IIeretofori» (he univerHiiy hop ndmilted <>fmlentt» from approved sc1uh) 1» without 
examination. The s^duxils were approvcsl on the lnu«is of in.^-jHM tioii hy a university 4 
officer. Thitt practice will l>e continmni. Scluyds not alreatly on this list will, at 
theirroquest, lie inspo<*hHi, uad if appmvoil will be pul u|Km the list. The relentinn 
of the PchiHik uix)n the list will thereafter tleiK*nd uixm the nvonls made by the 
Btmlcntfl Bent lo the anivcruity from the whuds. It in intended to kec|> the Hcho.>l 
^ prineipalB otTurulely uml frtytuently infortnc'd of the nnainls made hy their student:*. 

It ia also eontemi>Iatt'd that, so for aa j>ofwible, repre.vniativi's of tlie w lu>«Is may fnmi 
time to time nimo to the ubiveraity amt visit ihoeo classes wfrichT^onliimc most 
directly tho work done in tho schoidB. It is hnpetl in this w’ay lo Hoeuro a more 
intelligent coopemtion than has hitherto Ixjen poasihle. 

^ ol PTBfc and Titaa. of Uanrard CoUaga. teio-li, pp. 7 ^ 
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Tlic UHivcrsity recognix.c8 the ol)iipUit.im wiiu li tiu* high .Si-luM.ls aro under to wrve 
Ihnr own (’ommumtioa in tlie mont Hlirient i>us..il>lo way without primary regard U» 
cullegiMmtnxnce riHiuirement^^. It lluTofore drsires to render lus dexihle a« pt»tisihle 
the eonditmim under which ntudentrt may come to tin* uuivert^it v. uml it propoaea to 
t=ci up only such rtMiuire-nents us mem indisiMMis;ihle In eiialde the university to 
ciiniuuie with advantage the oducatioiml work lK*gun in tlie schools. With this 
. principlo in mind, the university faculty has replaced the lornier schedule of ro<iuirc- 
im nts. designating a omsidonihle nuniher of s]>hcihc Huhjecis in which the student 
niu.M have been prepared, with a plan which, sue fur a n-.piireiuent in Kiiglish, la>'a 
cmplmsisnot so much uism specific Md>jcct matt, r as upon a eertum amount of con- 
u-.urated and conlinuous w..rk in sni.jects mdected l.y the simlent.-. <*r the school, 
fn-rn aiming the standard acailemie suhjccts taught in all high seluHils. The (pianlity 
1*1 the work re<] Hired is specified iii -the pamgmphs below. The (imility of the work 
the university exiawts to test hy the record of tiu> student after he comes to the uni- 

\(T.-<it V. 


It IS heheved that suirndenl flexibility has been introduce'! i 1 ) to pgrmit thesclioolfl 
I-* meet every rca.mmajd|^^uand of tlunr own coiunuinitiesMu arrangement of 
tiii ir currii ula. il^) to i^f^fTthe student to enter college even though he decides late 
111 Ins course to (io so. and at th* mnuc time id. to make it justihahle for the uni\%>rsity 
ngi.lls- to require nt each .-ttidcNt a lull i:> units n[ emVanc(> wot-k^ ThertTwHl 
8 e*inently he mi admissions with condition under the new jilan. * ^ * 


1 eon- 


/:'/ 1 f rrn I ( r rcf/ 1 1 in ft&nts. 


Siii,|,Mii.-i iii'iitviiii; lur oiKraii. p i„ tlip riiivprsily „f Cliiciip, prownl l.y corlifioale 
irn’ii .ippn.vnl s. liml,-. nr by (-Mimimilion I', iinils oi cntnuiii. rrpilit.-. Amoni; thp!«e 
mii.-i lip .1 units p; I-.Mp|isli iiml n. uddiiiim I princip.il pniiip nf :! ..r more I’lii's, and at 
l■M^| I Htpoiidarv p-niip ,i|- ■> ,ir more mnls. Thpsi> addi'timml yrinips ma\’ l.p wlpcted 
iroin among the fi'llowiiu: snbjecd.s: 

I. Ancient larju^iges ilirtH^k and hatini, it iMung understiKHl tliiii to make a group 
nt d tir :i units the work oau.st -he offered in a single language. 

J Mmleni languages other than Knglish ; to inakt* a grouji of 2 or (*f d units the work 
must he itlh?re<l in a single longnagi* as mid or group 1. 

d Ancient history. imsliieMil ami uKxlem history. Knglish history. Knitod States 
hi.^tory. civics, economics. 

•I. Mathematics. 

* •* riiysics. chemistry, hotuiiy, zoology, general biology, physiologv. phvsiographv 

general astronomy^ 

In group 5 not less than 1 unit may be ot’fensi in either physics or chemistr>'. Any 
jonihinaiion of the subjects wit bin each group is permitted. 

Ot the Id unils oli'ered tor entrance at least 7 must lie wdeeted fnun the suhj^'ts in 
groups 1 io 0 . Not less than onedmlf unit may he ofh'rod in any subject. 

I he remaining 5 units may be stdin ted from any Hubjei t^J for which creilit tuwanl 
k^ad nation is given by die approved whool from which the student receives his 
diploma, Init tJrtvk. l^tiii, I'nmch. (lermnn ( or any language' other than Knglish^ 
matiiematics. physics, and chemistry, if offered, hut not as above under I and 5. must 
each consist of at least 1 unit, Utin may not l>e rontinufdin colUge imlees at least 
2 units Ih‘ offertHl. 

Sunvnarij oj entrance requiremenU, 

Three unija of English. 

Thret' or more units in a single group, 1-6, 

Tw*o or more units in another single group., 1-5. 

Tw*o units in subjects selecteil from any of the grmii>s 1-6. 

(Total: Ten units In English and groups 1-6.) ^ 
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|•■ivc units soIoc1<m| tpirn nn\ ts mcoplod l»y un- approved wliool f(»r i1h 

(liplcuna. ^ 

Not less ihun oneduill unit will Ik; uriKfpted in uny.HuhjccL. KiUrain-v with 
dhions not p^Tinitted . ^ 

Tlu* most striking clum^c in this s( lu‘ino.suy;^rrof. An^oll.Ms f<niinh 
lU tlu3 subst itiit i(»ii of C(Ttain sjun iiloat ions r(*<janlin^^ tlu^* aimmui of 
work which w >tii(lt>nt must l)riii^^ lo-tlio linivc'rsity as contra<li>- 
t in«^uislu‘(l from thi' ])»rt iculiir snhjiH'ts in wliich th(‘ crtalits mu>l 
* 1)0 «lf(To<l. Tho (ivdhty of tho work is to ho t(‘sto<l chic'fly l>y tlio 

coll(‘'^(‘ iH'oonl nf tlic stialont, Tlio iltmiatnl fnr a ct'rtain ainounl 
<>f Concent ral(‘d uml continuous work in sulijocts select od by thi* 
student, or hy tho scltool, from anion^ the standard anuhanic snh- 
j(*cts taught in all liigli schools. Tlu* oiu* si i])ulat(‘<l suhjoct which 
must h(* ])rcsont(*<l is English, ami this Is roquiro(l <»n tho groqnd 
its unkjuo rt'latlon to all ot her subjects in t ho curriculum. 

The univ<T'*ify i« r-<niliil(;ni lliul ,<ui li fn'iHlnin in inlinis.'^inn will yi in* way impair 
tlio .'^liualard of il< lU'^rtM's. li(‘r;iu.-«- inr Hcvcnil yrais ii ri^nd mof.hnd ^rrailin^; li.i.< !«ct n 
in form, hy wliirli im'dicienl ^<lntU'nts ;irr ino\it;iMv eliininuf I'd very curly in ili.- 
r<uirHO. 

The lirst Two your.'' <>l' tlu‘ n»llo;:o lunisr- urc •Ic'^iL^ncil In ar1 irnl.ilc- in tin* nm^l inli- 
liiaU’ way with the lu^li-si hntil cnurM* an'l !•> as^iuic rerluin rc'^nll.f' hy tie end I't tlu* 
micoiul year of enliej^e rosiileiio*. 

To M'curi; an tafci live i ormhition nf tin* hi*;li-H-luK.l ;unl tho n*lh'i;c wnik, it i.< pi..- 
vidtHl that throiiKhotil the lir;^l year of hi** lollep* n*.‘*iilmi e the >tnih*nt .diall pnr.Mir 
onosuhjt'ot width lu* lia.s ppisueiljn tho hi^di '.th<Tnl eidior for two or for thoM- y.^rs 
(tr whirli he has pnrsnetl thmnjjhtint the wditdeof the linul year of Ids m IhhiI rmnse. 

In ititijmieiion with the rnpdrefneiits fnr the ' foil tin uatiotr work “ in tin- 1n>i 
year arc iIhik^ which o\tt:nd over the lirsi and siM-tmil years. During this periotl iwii 
euuracs in Knglish ami tnie in |>iihlic si)caking nnisl he taken. 'Die student also 
t»hlig»it(sl S4» tti arrange his W(»rk l^iat either in the high schixd or in the tirst two veurs 
ttf college he shall liave complcti*<l the e(jui\aleiit of two units in each of the foLhtwila’ 
four groups of suhject.s; ^l) I’ldlo.sophy, history, social scieiiM'. [‘I\ nmdcni languagi; 
other than English; tiD niatheiiiatics; (-1) scione^*, jdiysieal or hinlogieal. 

HEQI IKEMENTS KOK (iKADl A riON . 

The roquironumts for graduation of tho same colleges and unk 
. versitios w^hich wore sclooted as reprosontativo with rcforeiico to rc- 
quiromrtits for admission aro given as a basis from which to deduco 
prevalent standards.^ 

In general, a “semester hour/’ as used in the following require- 
ments, moans one recitation, U>cture, or Jaboratory period per week 
for ^ne semester, or half year; 120 semester hours means 15 hours 
of recitations per w’eek per year for 4 years. v 

AiWon Collf{}(', Albion. Mich.: A. B. for 120 soincslor hnurR, pliw 240 |»oiiitH in 
arconlance with the point ayetem, E, excellent, 4; 0, g(K>d, 3; F, fair, 2; P, pafi»cd,i). 

' Prof. J. R. Angell, lu Science, XXXIII, 946 tl. (June 23, 1911), 

* Uulees othcrwlise stated, the catalogufis ofl91U12 are uaed. 
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Khiclivc pystonr ^VeHhInall and s<»ph(ininre work in i)art ro(|uirc<!: in pari, olerlive 
(in a r(*slri(’U*tl pUm. 

li.Unl Vullajc. lUhU. iri.v; A. B. if! citlipr ..f 2 gnuips: LnnKuagc. lilpralurp, and 
.in-: pliilowipliy, Wicial scipiinv. and liisti.ry; H. S. f..r croup in mat licmatirs. p’liysi- 
nlnyy, and natural wicTic<.«. I'.mr year-' coiirsp of llio'io I2S rcniyslrr Ifinrs, with 
lint Iluu) 'My i ndil.v. (inulnation in :j or :U vrarH p.w^iblo. 

\\«.rk is larp-ly clnrliv o ..n i1m> majMi aiid niiiior plan Tinu.- i- nicasnrt*(l in .-rinnslor 
h 'iir- rrofiilsart'a imnnsimMit tho .pialii v - -I w-rkdont' XiinilitTof iTodits iinmaHiiry 
to p.i.-- trom one rla>^ to ncu lu^dior. S m I'roshinan, 10 in sophninoro. 10 in junior. 10 
ill M iii'ir; I 1 MMno^lor la iiu's raipiirod in fn'shniaii vcar 
l;o,nJn,„ Culin,,, Hnn,sn,ri:. \fr.: ,\ li..-vvi;h or vnlhmit (inck, Jt. S.. required 
major in oil her Jjiolmy, chmnisiry. or phynn s. .Major di nmrsrs.. minor (1 ronrH('s). 
In liodiman \rar laikdi.^li. Kn-mdi, or (;(‘mnni, liyginir. n.*fpiirod of all; in sopho- 
mnia. (ioriuan; physical Iraimiik^ roipiind of all for -i yoai.<. 

Work inaiidy (-locli\(v All iiiirnt. taki- 1 fidl ronr>c'^ i-in li srmc.'^tor. hosid(‘fl work in 
liyuiono and physical Iraiiunj:. 


f arl, foufnUuj<. ^urfhjuld, Mnn,.: A It. and Jt. S.. CiO -Hunostor Imurs napdriHl. 
ita iiidiiu: (i lor physical cdncatioM; litO^Tudo rrodits rc(|uircd. * <ironp ey>torn; A. It. 
in i 1 > liforalurc and iati^MUikm nr i.uM pliilo.-^,phy and history; It. S. in Cii scionrc and 
inalhcinatics. * * 

^ in 1st V('ar. wiirk rc.piiro.l with rortaiii opt ions; in ‘_M year ahont onc-ludl reipiirod ; 
.III ami 1th elective Major nt lH) liours in one snhjeei. aJ)o\ o froHliman year, minor of 
VI hotirs in one or tvvn subjects. 


Cohinh I’ninr.ihf, Unuiiltnu. A It. and It S., (iO semester Inmr.s in addi- 

tiMii to iivshinan and .sophomore \vo,k. (iro,ip>: d, l.an^makn;. literature, and art; 
V2‘ mental ainl s.K;ial science; ilt) mathematies and natural S( ienee. 

Ill 1st year ehieily pre.serihid; after that mainly (‘leetive. e.\cejit r> s(mn*Htor ImurH 
in p."> cholo^y. ( ainUdate.'< must, rhott.'.i' nnijor of not le.s.s than :t0 semester liours in a 
.diiude subject or-detnfrt inent.. 20 PeinesitT lumrs in selected minor, 20 semester hours 
in iinri'lated minoV. 


f ornrll i oUaje, Inua: A. It.. H. S.. and S. in (M'lkMueerinp; d 21 semester hours, 
ef winch d are in pliysieal training. Thn^e eourses: Arts. Hcienct*, engineering, each 
lead.ing to its appropriate depree; Hi Imnrs per week in 1st ami 2d years; lA in 3d 
and 4tli. 


l-deetives, i.<Jt year: Arts, hours; sc ienee, (i-2; engineering, 5; for the upper 3 
y^ars eieetivea are *10, 3(M0, ami M), respectively. 

Orinncll College^ (irinncK, lu,ra: A. It. and ll S.; JT) u, IH hours )>er week; 120 
eemester hou^ Not t lie aim mi " the gnmj) system to Hoeure early specialization.” 

Branches ^^juired of all enver ahout *10 semester hours; then a major ofuU least 
20semesLcr/ours; a minor of a) least Hi semester hours luul about 44 wrnestci hours 
eleciive. . , 

Lafat/elle College, Easton, I’a.: A. B.. H. Ph., und B.S.: Itihourc pprwpck required, 
or L>« eenieflicr hnurs. lni and 2cl yearn prp.«oribcd; 3d ajid 4lh half prenpribed and 
half oleelive. Technical (’ourses prescribed throughout. 

I'omona College, Claremont, Cal.: A. I!,, B. S.; I'.M wmeclpr hourH; lb t.> 18 hours 
in 1st your, 16 in 2d, and 1.5 in 3tl and 4lh; 24 '‘credils” required for pnimolion to 
Aiphomore; 54 to junior; 87 to senior; 120 for (fraduation; 240 cum laude; 292 magna 
cum laude; 316 tnimnia (uini laude. 

In freshman and sophomore years, rpquirpnicms in English, Froneh, or German, 
hwlory, mathematips, physieal rnlture. In other yearn eleelive within groups. 

Rulgers College, Aew Brunsvid-, A. B., Lilt. H.and 11, Sr.; 4 years. Studies 
of freshman year, most of soplmmore, ‘and certain subje<;t« of junior aiid senior years 
‘'prescribed for all candidatoa.” 
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THtlane University i New^Orleantt, La,: A. JJ. and IJ, S. Three (•oureea,- claesicai, 
literary, and Heiciitifie; ^26 tsemcsler Innira, 17 in fretihmuu, 17 iu st'iphoinore, and 
16 in each of oUier two, 11. S. fref^hman 20, wjphoinore 21. ProfeaBioual work in law 
may bo comploted with a<‘adcmie degree iu (i years; in ineJidne in 7, 

Freshman and Bophuniore years nearly all presTribed f'»r4ill courses; junior and 
senior, elective. Junior and senior, 30 hours whfdly elective in cla-.nical cour>e, 21 
hours elective, plus 0 iu one group in litorury, 30 hours except eontiimalion of one 
science to a total of 3 year.-* and^a second science to a UjUiI of 2 yearn in .•^(uentilic. 
Vanderbilt University^ Nashville^ Tenn.: A. It., B. ??.; iiboiU 130 scniesLcr hours. 
Klective; In snphiunore year, 3 hours; in juniiAr, 0 hours; and ali ni senior; notmore 
tlian 4 courses in tme subject may be offered; graduate work may l>e taken; alst) in 
biblic'al, luw, engineering, and medical dci)artmeuts. 

• Wafxtsh Colleyv, Crau/ordsiillr, Ind.: A. Ik; 188 hourn of college work (equal to 
about 120 w*me.slcr hours), in addition 'to phy.sical culture. College year divided 
into 3 terms; and 4 weekly reciUition.s through 3 terms give a credit of 12 hours 
(8 eemester hours); 104 limirs pre.scribed iu English, foreign language, history, or 
ecttnomice, niutlieiuaiics, science, physiology, physical culture. 

Elective work: Eighty-four hours, iiichidiu g prof ossioiul Htudios. An npiiou is 
offered of 3 years *of })rescril)cd work a.s above, withd^ 4lh year spent at an a|>provcd 
prtdessional or lochnical s( htsd. ^ . 


Williams College^ iri7/(Vo/i.s/ou’n, Mass.: Semester hoins, 124 ** and a grade al)ovo D 
in at lea.< one-half the number of hours required for graduation.’* Freshman year 
subjects. pre.soribcd according to the athnission group in whi(di the student entered. 
Eleven major groups, each consisting of sophomore introductory course, thfdo pre- 
scribed courses in juirior and two advanced year courses in senior year, arranged in 
three divL'^ion."*: (1) Eangmigo, (2) philosophy ^including art, econoniic.s, govern- 
ment, and history), and (3) sciem’O (imduding muthcmaiirs). 

After freshman year all (*ourses aie elective. Major of at least 15 semester hours. 

In 1911 the college announced an elaborate application of the principle of pre- 
requisites for admission to other course.s. 

University of Calijornia^ Berkeley^ Cal.: Course divided at end of sophomou* your 
into lower and upper division and is marked^by junior ceniticate* Work for which is 
largely prest'ilbed. For work in upper division: Reading knowledge of Freinh 
and geography; 30 units of work in major courses, 15 of which must be in one dojmrt- 
ment. For junior certiricate there is required fit uUiis of university w'ork (same as 
-semester hours), in addition to certain work in English, and 45 units required for 
admission, making 109 units. The G4 units may be done iu 2 years. 

In upper division, requirenicnis are normally GO unit* in leuern, social science, 
natural science, and commerce colleges (may be rediK*ed to 61 ), and 93 to 96 in col- 
leges of chemistry aaid engineering. Extra credits for junior certiticate may effect 
reduction. Two years’ residence. . 

Total units required for degree, exclusive of matrrculalion: In college of letters, 
social science, natural scionc'c, agriculture, 124 units; in commerce, 129; architecture, 
125; 5 years’ course in mechanic^, mining and civil engineering, chemistry, 16^; for 


4 years' *tf>ur 80 in same, 150. \ 

Catholic University of Aoimca, Washington^ D. C.; A. IJ., B. S,, L. H. B. (bach^or 
of letters), am^ Ph. B.; 4 years, 32 weeks each, or 120 semester hours. 

For bachelor^ degree; 1st year, proscribed or 3 elective*^; 28 year, 3 or 4 or 6 
electives; 3d year, 6; 4th year, 6 or 11. In school of sciences required studies are 
in religiou'^nd philosophy and at least 11 of credits each year must be hi school 
of sciences. 

. For Pb. B. electives are same in number, cxc'opt in 4th year, 6 instead of 11. 

University of Chicago^ Chicago^ IU,: A. B., Ph. B. (Lit.), and S. B, conferred 
when student has completed 36 majors and received* 72 grade points. Title of Asso* 
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dale when he ha« eompleletl 18 majors with 32 grade pointe. Principal sequence 
offinmjorH required and secondary soqucnco of G majors. Departments 1-6 are 
phil.«,pliy, hislory, and social science; deparlmenls 13-M are mcHlom languages; 
(li'iurlment 17 is mathematirs; (Icpnrtnienta 1K-2S are science. A. 11. couferred for 
work in Ulin and Grwk; Ph. H. for \v7rk in departmenis 1-16; S. B. in depart meuts 
17-23. Department 17 fmathematic.s) will earn cither. Ph. B. or S. B. May elect 
from profosKional courscH. 

• Columbia UmiiTsily, .Vote lorl-, A'. I'.; A. H., D. S.; I2.1 “iminui” or semester 
linur.-. CourHc for each hull year must not exreoil 19 nor ml) umlor 12 points. **To be 
recitiumcnded for a degree a Hiudeni must make at loiu^i H-1 point^^ in actual college 
msidpure, and of these at leui>t 21 in (’olumi)iu (’ollege.” 

Work is proscribed during first two ycurs ‘•when pniriitultlo. ” Student must hu\c 
C'linjilelod (he equivalent of .i years of;S(?quoiitiaI study, in tuuirses abrogating at 
looM 18 points,” for A. H., in part in languages, history, and philosophy; for IJ. S., 
in )t;ir[ in science; may elect grudiiat ion coiirses. 

rornd/ Uniirrsihj, Ilhara, X. F.; A. li.,. J 20 semostor hours, with extra work'ia 
piiy^icul culiiire, military ^>cienco, and lactics; may g(*L entrance credits; ijiay do one 
of lilt- (tight terms in summer eessiou of Coniell or elsewhere; must i)o in residemti at 
lea.-<i I Wo terms. 

Ill 1st and 2(1 years must take at least (it) hours, induding 21 hours in rnglish and 
his('>ry, foreign lunguagt*, philosophy, mathematirH, physics, chemist-iy, geology, 
j)h\<iral geography, and biological S(rioii(;e. 

Idectives in lid and -1th years within 12 groups, in one of which be must do at least 
20 hours’ Work; vocational courses also elective. ' 

llammi Uuivemti/, Cambrufgc, Mojis,: H. A. and B. 8.; juust pass in Iti (bourses 
tf'gcther with such work in English as may |>e prescriljod for him,” making 17 efr 17^ 
course.-*; also must attain a grade of I) in two-thirds of all work and iu senior year 

t pasH m not less than i courses with grade above D. (ertain sununer cotirses may be 
^ counted or college studies may be anth ipated befitre entering, but at least one year 
of rc.-*i(lence nec(*ssi»ry. The A. A, degree (as.^^t^ iato iu arts) is conferrecl upon uou- 
rcsident student.-s who have passed in extension ( ouwes the work necessity for A. li. 

rresenbed, 1st year, English, (Jermaii, or i*>emh; elective, 3 or 4 other full t'ourscs, 
l*or:M, 3d, 4th years English and reading knowledge o£ Eronch <jr (lormai* rojjuired; 
elective, 4 full courses and may take up to a U>tal of (> proscribed and ohu live coursoa 
the year. . ’ 

Must take at least (i courses in some one department or in one recognized field and 
‘ shall dLsUibute at least (i of his courses among the 3 general group.s in which his chief 
work does not lie,” ' , . 

bniversit}/ of lUinoU, Urbana-Champaign, IU.: A. ’B, and B. S. in ongiiietiring and 
agriculture; either first 3 or last year in rosidenee; 130 semester hours. Seeoud bache- 
lor’s degree may be had f*r 30 pemester hours extm. Limited amount of work toin^rd 
. A. 11. given for ( ouraes in other colleges and schools (if the university, 

Prtjscribed: Rlietoric, physical training, military science. A Diinimum of 8 hours 
in Oath of the following groujm: English, foreign languages, social science, mathemat- 
ics aud philosophy, natural science. 

Must offer not less than 24 hours for major subjects, but not more than 40 hours in 
one subject may be counted. Enough credits from elective list Jto give the required 
130 semester hours . 

Indiana Univerniy, Bloomington, hid.: A, B. 4-year course of 183 hours (equal to 120 
wmester hours). Must have at least one year of daily work in the major subject; 15 
Jiours credit may be obtained in the correspondence courses. 

' , J^reffcribed: 6 hours English, 3 hygiene, 30 language, 15 mathematics or physics, 15 

in some o^ier science; 20 from history and political science, economics and social 
52400 ®— 13 4 
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science, literature, Greek literature in* ijnglifih translation, phileeophy, edu- 

cation, fine arte, history of English langiiage. 

• ^All A. B. graduatee imist select a major subject of from 45 to 60 hours. Major and 
<f5ilateral w(»k must c^nt up to 75 hours. For freshman: Required, 1 hour hygiene 
and physical tmiulpg, 2 hours English; elective, 13 hours within certain rules. 

StaU UnivfTsitjf'of lovxt, /ou« City, Iouhi: B. A., B. S.; 120 semester houre without 
credit s ^r hygiene, military drill and hygiene; 125 semester hours with credits for 
these required for combined course in medicine or homwpathic medicine 
and liberal arts; 6 years for B. S. in medicine or homeopathic ^.^edicine or dent bit ry 
and liberal arts; law may be taken as part of liberal arts course. 

Required: 1st year, 7 to 9 hours; 2d, 4 hours. Elec'tive: 1st year, 8 to 10 hours; 
2d, 11 to 13 hours; 3d and 4th, 14 to 16 hours. Requirements both yeails are iii Enj:- 
lish and foreign lang:uagee, milifary" drill or physical training and hygiene. 

Major study of 24 semester hours reouired, no part of which is to be taken in 1st year 
and 12 semeeter hours in each of ^ups in Vhicb major docs not fall. 

Johns Hopkins Unu*frsity,.Baltirwr€, Hd.: B. for all courses and the degree 

adgnifieH"“in the case of every recipient such instruction in ancient and modem 
Janguagee, in mathematics, in the physical and natural sciences, in literature, phil- 
osophy, and history, as is believed to be essential to a liberal ediK’ation.” Twenty 
courses of 3 hours per week each. The equivalent of 120 semester hours. Last year 
at least must be in residence. 

‘'Coursee IsUand 2d years proscribed ; in 3d and 4th years only one or two studie.>j ]>re- 
ecribed ; no I^atin or Greek required . Standard course, 3 hours per week through the 
‘ year. 

Twenty coursee required for graduation and no combination accepted which does 
not include three courses in one subject and two in another. Nineteen coiir.'«.s 
accepted of student whose average is not less than 9 for work of his 3d year and w ith 
no work below 7 . 

Twelve courses required of all candidates; eight electwe in accord -with the group 
■ aystem. Groups: Ancient languages; modem languages, in<luding English; hb^tory 
and political science; mathematics and physics; chemistiy', biology, and geoloj^. 

Kansca Universily^ Laurence, Kans.: A. B., 120 semester hoursi May elect half of * 
senior work in law or all in medicine. Work divided into 9 groups. Freshmen aujj/ 
sophomores must complete 60 hours, by taking at least 5 houp^ in each of 6 groups and 
not more than 20 hotirs in one department. All freshmen must take 5 hours of rhetoric, 
hygiene, and work in gymnasium. 

consist of 30 to 60 hours in one group, 20 to 40 of which must be 
in one department. Not more than 30 hours elective work may be t^ken in one group. 

Leland Stanford University, Univ^s^iy, Cal.: A. B., 120 “units" (120 semester 
hours): dc^re^ is conferred when requirements are met, without regard to the iirno 
spent, ttKcep t that at least 30 units (including last 15) must be completed in this 
university 

English compoifMEn preec^bed for 1st year undergraduates who do not satisfy 
matriculation test, otherwise work is entirely elective. 

Major subject counting not more than 40 unita; as a general principle at least GO 
units must be taken outside of major, but in applied science the qjajor department may 
prescribe so much of the entire 120 as “it fliiall deem essential.” 

University jof Michigan, Ann Arbor, Midi.: A. B. and B. 8., 120 hours credit (120 
semeeter hours), together with 135 grade points; residence of at least one academic 
year required^ Work of one-half semester may be done in summer sessions. 

Ehetmic retired of all; other work all elective. If 60 houi|,haee been earned in 
mathematics and the phyrical and biological sciences, B. 8. may be qonferted inroad 
of A. B* ' 
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^ c 

r>iir.nfitij of Minnetola, iIinrva}>oli», Minn.: A. B., J26 credits (i. o., m eemeater 
houpi) in atldilion to required exercises iii drill, gymnasium, and physicd training. 
It. S. .It end (if 4 years, and XI. D. at end of 7; A. H. in 4 and M. 1). in 8. A. B. 
in 4 years and I). D. S. at end of 6 years; 6 years in arts and law gives A 13 and* 
U,. It. . 

Must eec-.irc a grade of ‘gixxl ” on at least fiO credits. Must complete a major (i. e., 
18 mdits) and 4 minors (i. e., 12 crwlits) and at least 1 of tlic 5, subjects must be chosen 
from cadi of the following groiitw. (1) English and foreign' languages; (2) biology, 
astronomy, botany, chemistry’, geology, mineralogy, physics; (3) economics and 
pilitiiul science, lii.story, matlicmatics, philosophy, scK-ioiogy, and anthropology. 

1st your, 3 hours rhetoric required. Elective: 1st year, 11-14 hours. All in other 
• yea«**nust have major and 4 minore. 

rnimsitii of Missouri, Vulumlm, Mo.: A, B., 120 semester »urs; may offer in part 
"work done in tlie summer session ’ and “work done in any instflution of good Stand- 
mu " on cortain roiirE»c*H. 

Ill l.«t and 2(1 year 31 hours required in English, history, ancient languages, modem 
languages, mathematics, logic or psychohiy', physical science, and biological science, 
but siilliriont eiumnc'C* unit« may waivo all. ' • 

Otheovis^clei tive, but must have one major (24 hours) and one minor (12 hours). 
Xfai clc< t bourse.s from colleges of agriculture, niedicine, engineering, law, education, 
and jiiiimaliain. 

i'niver^ty of Xcbrwika, Lincoln, Nfbr.: A. li. and IL S.. 125 credit hours (125 
aemcH’er luHira); stii<ltyitij in i^)9entia must do one* third more work t han when in reai- 
den( 0 Kor II. f>. must take major in Bcience department and complete not less than 
60 hnnrn in mathematics and natural science. 

Uc<)uire<h Rhetoric, -t liours; military science, 4 hours. Must complete (40 
honn^) i) out of S gn>ups and have ma'jor- of' 24 to 40, Not more than 20 per cent of 
work below grade of 70 per cent is credited on requirementH fev graduation. 

^ I nircrsUy of renrutyhanio,^ Phihdriphia, Pa.: A. IL, II. S.. H. S. in Economics, 
Cheml^ry, Archito<'ture. Civil eng in wring, Chemical engineering, Mechanicai 
CDf^inooring. Eiecirical onginoeriftir, or Biology. Suiy-four units of work (i. e., 128 
semester hours^ may bo rom^lcted irt3, 4, or 5 years, atoptionof student. May'take 
8 units in medicine. May combine wurses in arts and arcliite<'lure st» as to lake A. H. 
in 4 years and bachelor’s degree in architecture at end of 6th year. For A. 11. , el(S 
mentiiry Latin and (4reek re<iuire<l for admn^ion. 

^ Required: 26 units in English, foreign languages, history, logic and ethics, mathe- 
matics, phy^'s, physical education, chemistry. 

AVork elerlivc in tircord with grtup aysthm up m 18 unila; remaining 20 unila are 
free* elect ives. * , 

rrii^ccton Univemiy, Princcion, J.: A. B., Greek and Ut in freshman and sopho- 
more yenra required; Litt. IL, B. S. Four years with 16 to 17 houre work per year. 

Irwliman work roqni^, 16 hours; sophomore, in part eleeiive; junior and senior 
elective but "laigely wnditioued by his sele<-tion of the electives in the sophomore 
year ”; junior must choose a deportnift'nt (I of the 11 into which work, is divided);, 
must take 3 of his_5 courses in this department, I outside and 1 is for free election.' 
Senior mtist continue work.of junior ^r. EmphasizcsVMem of “prerequiaitoe for 
registration for higlicr courses ** and the “preceptorial ajptem.'" 

Vnivmily of. Kirj^into, CharloUet^lU, Va.: B. A. and B.^S.’giwen for completion of 13 
courses (a course equals 3 hours per week thro ugh the yeir), 60/ ‘ seasion houn,’* 

1. e., 120 semester hours. Tiihe require^ asmiy^PyearB. of which at least 1 year In 
residence with at leflist 3 courses. May elecC^ursee in law, medicine, or enginee^ 
W^ith the voralionni degree of B. S. the school in Vhich t)a6 principal work 
OM done is mentionc#on the diploma, as B. S. in chemistry; ’ 
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Six groupi: (1) I^^anguages; (2) mathematical science; (3) natural science; (4) social 
Bcienre; (5) English’; (6) philosophical science. Latin and Greek required for H. A. 
Otherwise ^vdde selection; must select a “major or principal school. 

. UnivenityofWuconnn, Madison, Wvf.: A.H., 15. S„ Ph. U., 128 credits (128 semester 
hours) including 8 credits fur re<iuired work in gymnastics and military drill (\ for 
women, instead of 8^. f'an<lidates for A. li. may elect up to 20 credits in college of 
mechanics and engineering, agriculture, and from school of law, phannacy. commerce, 
music, home economics, or State librarj^ school . Summer w'hool work earns G credits. 

^ Re<|uire<l: English, 6 credits; language, 16 crediLs; and 2 out of natural science (10 
cretlits), mathematics (G credits), lji^5or\" (G credits). 

Must select major stiidji^ which with tliesis counts 20 to *^0 credits. AU other work 
elective but not more titan 40 credits in all in 1 department. 

YaU Vniversilj/, .Vn/' IlavcJi, Conn.: A. B., 00 year hours, equivalent of 120Bemester ^ 
houra. Extra hours in atldition to the 120 semester hours may be necessary by 
absence. Work may be coinplete<l in 3 years. 

Main divisions: (1) Language, literature, and arts; (2) mathematics and the physical 
and natural sciences: (3) philosophy, e<l neat ion, history, and .stx^ial science, making in 


all 25 groups. 

Major (12 hours) aud minors ^hmaa nr rg^rej; every ('andulate must complete 
before graduation a major am^^iinor in some one of tlie 3 main divisions and a 
minor in each of the othef^ main divisions. All freshmen rtvjuircil to Uko o of 
certain 3diour listed cour^^ 3 must be in continuation of subjects offered for admi»ion. 

DEPARTMENTS OK ^HOOLS OF EDUCATION IN LIBEKAL ARTS COLLEGES. 

Many of the ui ivereities and colleges cany in tlie bosom of the 
college of liberal nls a deparlmciit or an oi-gani/.ed sciiool of educa- 
tion. As standatls for these schools, as well as for a develoi)ed 
teachers’ college,' flc foUpw-ing represents the general usage:* 

Alreaity the departnAts df education in most of tiie institulioiis in the Mid.iie 
West require the compietion of a pres<ril)e(t course, which inciudes work in the 
j . history and tiic pliiiosophy of education, in edneationai and genetic psyciioiogy, 

secontiary'.eciuxji inanagenient and teaching, and in ol>servation and practice. 

As Dean Riisscli has stated: 

The iowest re<|uircmenU which can consistently make for such a diploma or cer- 

*'^a)^h^cwidhlato must l)c a college graduate, at least when lie ro< ciyes the diploma 
if not when entering upon the course, or have the equivalent of a college wiiic.it i.im 
(b) He must satisfactorilv complete enursos til in the history of education, (.) in 
the philosophy of education; (3) in school wonomy, especially si liool hygiene— air 
allotment, say, of 8 hours a week throughout I year. „„k, 

’ (c) As evidence of special knowledge in each suhject in which a diploma is sought, 

the candidate should l>e ahlo to show the wiiiivalent of at least .1 years 'olli'gia^ 

study of the subject • • Such a course nriay very pn.^rlv he conduct^ 

wholly or in part by the university department, which is responsible tor the academic 

training in subject matter. ‘ i * i i„ 

(d) The candidate must he given onportunity to observe gojxl teaching, study m 
its method under guidance, and ^finaHy give instruction under nonnnl conditions 
long enough to demonstrate nia ability to teach. 

The lesson from German expertenrels that to liberal culture you must odd silecial 
Bcholarship, and to special scholarship professional knowledge, and to professional 
knowledge teaching skill. 

For a vindication of combined courses, with the arguments pro and 
con, see “Combmed Courees in Academic an d Professional Work. 

» Hat* Eduo. AMSO. of of 17 on P»f* of High Bch. TasetMOy Jdly» PP- 
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Report from a committee of Iildiwia.rjuyiira^'-^pointed under 
instructions from tiie Association of American Universities/'^ pre- 
sented at the annual nieetiii|r of the association, 1910. 


THE QUALITATIVE ELEMENT I\ STANDARDS, DISTINCTIONS, AND 

GRADES. 


Grndually ve are approximating a pioro exact system of stand- 
aidizing In* an induction from data gatliered representing factsand 
by a recognition of the ’importance of ratios instead of using, as 
was at first nocossary, gross object ive standards. This tendency is 
^udl illustrated in the following resolutions by a committee, Prof. 
E. L. Thorndike, chairman, appointed to collect facts in section Lr- 
ediication of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science.^ 


Resolved, Tliat samples of the factfl concerning tiie numl>er qf stinlents taught by 
one instructor I»e MMit lolhe ('oMcgcs ami univorsiticfi on tlielj.st f>f tlie UniteU States 
Bureau of Education. 

Resolved, Tliat tliose in rliargo of <‘nll(*giate instntetion in each of tlicse institiitions 
be requeste<I to report in print or to this commiiteo any facts t'onceming tlie relation 
of the size of class to cflicieiu y in tcarliiiig. with special reference to the followiiur- 
qucstions: ^ 

1 . Is not the miniUor of stmlenU taught at one time hv a single individual in many 
college courHos so groat as to reduce that individual’s knowledge of the attitude 
prei»anmon, dilliciilt ies. errors, ami acliievcments of his etmients to almost zero? 

2 Is not Uie numlx^r of eludenis tauglit-at one lime by a single individual in many 
College courses so small iis to involve an enonnous waste of tlie inflructor's time and 
an impro(>er clistribuiiou of the ap])rupriarions for teaching? 

3. Other things beiiigoqiml, alioiild not the tparliing of more (han 40 ooliege sludcnta 
at 01.0 time by one person be avoided? Slnnild i.l.t any deiiartnient have reasons of 
woi)rht for any such case? 

4 Ollier tilings being o(|iinl, slionld not the use of a ([uartcror more of a professor’s 
teaching hours tor a year for the instruction of fewer than 10 students in one under- 
graduate course, counting oiic-twonlieth or less of the degree's total requiromeni, lie ‘ 
avonled? Should not any departineiit have reasons of weight for any such ease? ’ 

’ 5. Should not the traditional ijiethod of having the ratio wljicli the numlier of class 
meetings IS to tbonumlKirof •points” credit the same, regardlcasof whether the class 
enrollment is*l, 5, 10, 20, or 100, be abandoned in many of the undergraduate courses 
enrolling less than 10 Ptudenta? ^ 

6. Wien in a college course given Smually the number of students is loss than 0, 
should not Uie course be offered only once in 2 years, except for roaeons of weight? ’ 

Renohtd, That thoc«c in charge of collegiate education in the colleges and univer- 
nues on.tlie list of the United States IJnrcau of EducaUon be requested to consider 
the advisability of reporting for 1910, and once in every 10 vears thereafter, a detailed 
statement of the work done for the bachelor’s ilegrec by each memlier of the gradu- 
sting class or by each of 100 students cliosen at randuni from it? ♦ 


i^al* SclCTice^cl. »M«9, pp. 83s-«, Dmo Cliriatiaii'j ol.jectlons, and a reply by Prot Dodion, 

filin' ' **’ "**’ P- *”• Harvart bullatln: 

tto Proc, ol 10th animal meeting of Assot;, Amar. Univ., pp. tl-«, aisumenls of Piesldeat Eliot aninat 
nau>in«d oounes, uid tor Uicm Pmideat Schunoui, Vaughuk. and PniidBnt NorthioD 
»Bd*iu»,Apr. U,1M0, p. 6«. • 
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Con»iouBly or unconsciously impi^ssed by tlie dai^ei's of a quan- I 
titalive and mechanical requirement for graduation and even for 
, admission, many of the colleges are attempting to care for the quali- 
tatiye requirements. Some evaluate courses of study by giving 
them grades, as they are more or less elementary in character <^r done 
by more advanced classes of student?. Some form of marking sys- 
tem is tried, eliminating, stimulatifig, or giving rank, and provisions 
of extra work to students — provisions \vix\\ not abb' exceptions in ;m 
institution like Lcland Stanford. Provisions for extra work, l»y 
which the time for graduation may bo shortened, have become 
general . 

Honors or distinctions recogni2e quality us well as quantity of 
work. In form the final honors generally are tiaditionul iiiidcn* the 
terms of the older American college commcuicement part.s, of oration, \ 
dissertation, and disquisition, which evidently reflect the German 
university distinctions of summa cum laude, imgna cum Jamie, and 
cum laude. There is an evident reaction against the doctrinaire.s 
•wlio would abolish all grades and distinctitnis. In addition to meet- 
ing the qualitative demands of scholarsliip, the influx of sttidents 
and the opportunities of the elective system for “smq)s” Iiave 
brought a negative as well ns a positive} application of tlie marking 
system by which inferior students are eliminated from the (‘olleg<‘. 

The present practices, so far as the catalogU(*s give information, 
are welT sho\ni by the r(»gulations of the following institutions: 

DISTINCTIONS AND MARKING SYSTEMS IN TYPICAI. ( OIJ.KORS AM) 

I NIVEUSITIES. 

Beloit: A degree cum laude, gnuited for 62 crediu^; magna cum laude for 96 (Todit**; 
Humma cum laude for 110 crediU*. These cretlits are cjimed in courncH requiring 120 
to 128 Bemester houw. 

Bowdoin: Rfecords marked on a scale of 10, hut preserved in letters — A (9-10); 

B (8-9); C (7-8); D (0-7); E is below 6 and indicates a condition. ^ 


maintAined throughout the major work. A degree cum laudo granted fi^r 55 gnide 
credite; magna cum laude for 75 grade credits; surnma cum laud(^for 85 gnulo crcMlit.s. 

Corrull College: Uaa system of demerits under Fhic'h BUBpenaion in the penalty 
for four demeritfl. 

Orinnell College: A (excellent); B (good); C (fair); D (pixy); K (failure). For 
graduation muat obtain C or over in one-half total number hours. 

Lafayette College: Al commencement “the fa<‘ulty awards such honors as it sees 
fit to thoee who are to receive degrees.” These honors, ordinarily, uro “a valedictory 
oration, a Latin salutatory, and other honorary orations and theses.” 

Butgera: Grading on scale of lOO; a combination of three-fourths of class work with 
one*fourlh of examinatiim work gives the term grade. A (90-100); B (80-89); F (70- 
79); D (60-69); K, F, Q, H denote various conditions between failare to pass and 
failure. 
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Highest honors U) studenU^ attaining an average grade of A and no single grade 
lower than IL High honor indieales average ofH and no gratlc lower than C. Honors, 
average H. Spec'iiil honors, in electives; and to students in the B. S. coureee. Six 
coin inencement speakers choeen by gnule in speaking and composition. 

TuUiru U)dvergUy: Grades — A (95-100)'; B (90-94); C (80-89); D (70-78); E (defi- 
cient). 

W'i'fliams College: “('la/^s horfors” awarded eacl^ear to stiidei?t/in each class who 
have attained gnwle A in courses amo^ting to?l semtister hours in that year and 
have not fallen bedow' li in any. “ llighe.'^t class h(>nors " go to those who have attained 
A in all .studies, provided they amount to 80 semester hours. 

' General final honors” to those who have attained A in at least half their studies 
and fallen below B in nomc 

“Highest general final honors ” to tho.^e who have atuined A in all courses. 

“Final honors” awarded to student who has attained A in all subjects making up 
his major. 

All students must attain a gnide above D in at least ono-half the hours required. 

Vniversity of California: Entrance and undergraduate examinations graded into 
five divisions—lsl grade (marked excellence); 2d (thoroughly satisfactory); 3»d 
tp;issod); 4th (reexamination require<l); 5th (failed). Grading is baW on term work 
;uid examination.^. , ' ^ 

Griuluate students may be graded as above or merely marked as “passed” or “not 
passed’’ at option of instructor. 

Columbia: Entrance examinations are marked — E (passed); D (conditioned); 

F i^failod). I'ndergnwluale work i.s marked— A (excellent); B (good); C (fair); 

B (i>iM)r); F. (failure). A, B, D, pas.sed. 

Students dividctl into “i'andidalos fur a degree with honors” lUKl^'candidate.s for a 
degree.*’ Passing the examinations with A ui all three .subjw ts entitles to degree 
"with highest honors;” 2 A’s mid a B entitle to degrtn? “witlft^igli honors;” A and 
2 ii’s, “with honors.” 

Cornell: The passing mark is GO or over; 41-59 is-a condition; below 41 is a failure. 

Harvard: in ISHG a new' gnuling systetn was atlopted: “fn each of their coUTBeB 
Hiudonls-are now divided into five groups, A, B, 0, D, E. E is composed of those 
jint ]>assr'd. To gniduate, a student must have passed in all his courses and have stood 
above 1) in at Ica-^t one-fourth of his college work; juid fur the various grades of the 
degree, honors, honorable mention, et<^, similar regulations arc made’ in terms of 
A, B, C, etc., instead of in p(*rrentago a« formerly. * * * , 

Grades ore considered in ]>romoting from one chiss to luiothcr, and to be promoted 
the ( imdidaie must make a gnule higher than D in a major part of hi.s studios. “Hon- 
ors” and “highest honors” are offered as second-year honors in the classics. The 
dcgroti “with distinction” is offered'in three grades: t'um laudo — distinction; magna 
cum luude — high distinction; summa cum laude — highest distinction. A Commence- 
ment Part is assigned to every student recoinmonded for a degrtfo with distinction^ an 
Oration to a candidate for a degree summa cum laude, a Dissertation to a candidate for 
a degree magna cum laude, and a Disquisition to a cimdidate for a degrde cuih laude.^ 
The words Oration, Dissertation, and Disquisition indicate merely the grade of 
distinction in the degree, and jdo not imply differences in the nature of the Commence- 
tnent Parts. i 

//fi'now; Preliminary honore are awarded for scholoiship in first two yeaiB to not 
exceerling one-ten^h membership of sophomore class. 

Vinal honors arc assigned on graduation for scholarship in last two years to not more 
thiui one-tenth senior class. 

*Spe<;ial honors arc assigned on gnuluation to^“espe<’ially brilliant studenfee” for 
ailvanced work of nut less than 20 hours done beToro senior year and 30 hours done in 
that year, together with^a ihesis.'^ . • 

*41 
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Indiana: GrAief^— A (95-100); B (R5-94); (’ (75-«4); D (0,5-74); cauditiorH>d; failed 

Fmal honore for excellence in p^'holarehip are (granted to a limited number of pnul- 
uaten (not cxcee<linp: one-tenth); honore arc: “With diPti|U'tion,” “With high db- 
^ction;’’ not granted for less than three yoaiv’ work in renidence. 

^State University of lou'o: Gradcn — A (high distinction); B (superior work); C (av- 
erage work); Ib(work below avenge hut above patjsing gnuiv'' ; E (a low piu<sing mark i; 
Conti, (conditiroodh Ed. (failed). Student must balance hours graded E with an 
equal number marked B or A 

Johns Hopkins: A student who-e average in his Htudies for each of his hist two years 
has not been Iohh th:ui 9, and wh<> has not received a mark los.s than 7.5 for^aiu <»f 
hifi cnursen during his last three years shaU receive the degree v'ith honor. 

Special ."Students who have l»een in re.‘«idence at Uwt two years and who have com- 
pleted their work in a Hati.sfarton' manner may receive certificates stating Uie faci.'< 
and signed by the president of the university. 

Mintusota: Grailes—Excellent. g'xxl, passed, conditioned, failed. For gradual inn 
an average of “good” must be so<‘iired in at loa^^t ">() pur (‘ont of the courses; for ]mr- 
poee of computing this nn “excellent” is held to l)aliin((' a “passed.” makimr :m 
average of “good.” LStudeiit defu ient in inom th^ one-half <d his work lo-^es < Ias.s 
rank, and if conditioned or if ho fail- in 00 per ceiii is d napped- 

The “degree with distinction ’’ is granted for sjK'cial cx(’ellcnre in the major .-ub- 
ject in one department only. 

Missouri: Gradi.*^ — M, S, E, 1, F. The gnnle of M means that the ntiident ranks 
among the me<lium stiidenLs, approximately .50 per ( ont. Above this gnwle are the 
following twO: The grade of S means that th<* student ranks among tln>so who ;in* 
superior to the medium studem.'^. The grtwle of K means that th<* stueb nt is tnw of 
the few most excellent student.-^. Below’ the grade of M are the bdlowing two: The 
grade of I means that the student nmk.s lunong tlio.^e who are ijiferior to the medium 
8tu(lenb>. The. grade of F moans that the stmU<ht belongs aniong those rankini: 
low’eat. To secure S tneajis that the student must show himself superior to 7r> per rent 
of the students in that branch in the la.M few years. 

To encourage the best ]>oesiblo w’ork, the faculties of the college of arts and .‘Science 
and of the school of education credit work in proportion to the grade n’c eivod, thus 
enabling the ablest and man industrious students to graduate in three years. For 
each recitation hoilr for whi('h the gnwie of Excellent is recorded the student will 
receive 30 per cent additional (mdit toward the total number required for gradim- 
tion. For each recitation hour for whic h the grade of Superior is recorded he will 
receive 15 per rent additional credit toward graduation. The faculty ftirlber recog- 
nizes that those students who are inferior to 75 in 1(K), but whose w ork is not estimated 
hy the teacher as a complete failure, are entitlenl to some credit. Students will, 
t^refore, be given four-fifths of the normal credit toward graduation for eac h rec ita- 
tion ^ur for which the grade of Inferior haa been recorde<l. ^ 

Nebraska: Gnwles above paasing (70) arc reported to the n^gistrar in figures, either 
in’^fltjuight percentages or in multiples of 5. Below paasing the following are the 
markings: F (failure below GO); 0 (conditioned); I (incomplete); also A (wdthdn*w in 
good standing); D (delinquent at time of withdrawal); W (withdrew’ without iht- 
mission). Delinquents and absentees are reported each week. At middle of semester 
all students below passing grade are reported. 

Pennsylvania: Gradce— d (di8tinguiah(*d) ; g (good ) ; p (passed^ : n (not passed , student 
is entitled to a reexamination); f (failure, subject must be repeated in class). Awards 
senior and sophomore honors. 

Princeton: Qnuies are based on term examinations and classroom work and divide 
Students into 5 groups: (1) Very high standing, not over 10 per cent; (2) high stand- 
ing, 20 phr cent; (3) medium standing, 35 per cent; (4) low standing, 25 per cent;*" 
(5) very low standing, 10 per cent. 

i 
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Tho fiivt and Hecoml ^onerul thu8 dctemiinod are iho honor proups of the 

pr.uluatinp i ami arc dosipnaiod vuigrui cum Uiwk and cum laudr, respectively. ^ 

Tlif liiplior (lisi iiirtmii of itisigni mm Utudc ami hiphe^t of summa nnn Uiudt, are re- 
RTvcd for vor\- unusual excel Icncc. S])0(*ial honors in ])articnhir departments are 
al>" awixrded. 

Virginia: The pr.wles for pa.><8inp in any con me are as follows: In tho rollepe, the 
(iipartment of pnwluato studies, the department of enpineei^iip. and the dcpaTtment 
of a::ricuiture. To ]ht i cnt ; in the depariiuent of inedii iiio, SO per cent ; in the depart- 
ment (tf law. s:i per cent. Stuileiits wlm make less than -10 ]>er c(*nt are dropi)od; 
thit.-c luakinp -UV-OS ]kt rent are ]mt on jtrohation and unless the prade is improved 
liic next sosinii are dro]>])ed. 

Wisconsin: Hnrmrs are pi ven at praduation for s]mm ial work of hiph order of o\ce\- 
leme done in any ilejKirtiiKMit. Sudr honors will l)e voKmI hy the faculty to those 
students \vho,"e prtiduation tJiosos .-how exce]Uinnal excellence, and who have eoni- 
])Ieied with unusual success a lonp course of study in the dc])artnieiit in which the 
theds is presented. 

)alr: The i>assinp mark is 2 ou a scale of 0— t. Standinp as indicated hy letters is: 

A ci.:iO or aiatve'l; 11 <' (2.GO-2.!)!t); D 

Warn i ups are stml out in Novom!)er and Mart'h to all students who arc below 2.25 
in ilieir peneral standinp or in any suiiject, and a student who h;is roceive<l such 
warninp for his peneral stmidinpor in S hours of clas^ro(^In w<irk is under the restriction 
of (hsg)t(tllftc(iiiun . A student whose averapt* scholarshi]) standinp. or whose .‘^Uuiding 
in n.urses appreualinp S hours, for one- third of a y<Mr falN hehtw 2 may be put on 
prolififlon, or rated with a lower rhi.<>, or hnth. or if a freshman or alremly r.ited witK a 
l-iwcr ela.ss, may bi> ]H*rmancntly separated from, his cla-'s. OOier imnaltii^s for iM>or 
Hfiinl.irshi]) are rrclnsion from ti rottrsc aiu\' rcmoio/ from coUegc. 

- .luiii ir ami .-^eninr ai>pnintmcnt lists. has(*d mi the work of the first half and the 
whole of the collepe l•ou^se, res-|W'ctively. and honor lists for the wurk of freshman 
and junior year are issued, and honors in sjteeial studies are conferred eai'h year. 


DEFINITIONS «F A STANDARD (‘OLEEGE. 

P 

111 nddition to tlu' pominonly (isinl (hdiiiitinti of a ('ollorro sot out by 
tho Now York Sluto statuto and tho ('arno^io Fouiulntion (soo p. 27 ) 
tho foliowinjr (lofmitions, which for tho most part hiivo boon olabo- 
rnt(*il from it, indicate an n|)proxiination to oi^ stamlanl.* 

Tho pucloii.s of the ilefinition of a collejre appeared in the constitu- 
tion of the North Central ..Vssoeiati()n of ( ollof;<'s ami Socominrv 
Schools (lulopteil Marcji, ]S 05 'i; 


See. 5. Xo odlepe or uiiiveraity shall he elipil)le to niembernhip whoso requirements 
(or adnii.‘*8ifir\rei)re8enl leas than 15 unitn of soeondary W'ork as defined hy the Commis- 
sion on Aceredited Schools. 

Sec. fi. No coll(»pe or university shall be elipilde to membership winch conferH the 
doprec of doctor of jihilosopiiy or doctor of Hcience, ext cpt after a |K*riod of 3 years uf 
graduate study, not lt*sij than 2 (d which shall be years of rt^sitlonl study, 1 of which 
shall be at tho i institution eoiiferrinp tho depreo. 

^ See. 7. Xo secondary sehtw)! shall be elipiblc to membership which doe»i not provide 
15 unite of secondary wt»rk aa defined by tho Commission oti Accnnlited Schools! 


Tho subject of a staiulanl collcgro was discussed'in extciiso by the 
North Central jVssociation in connection with tho report* of the com- 
mittoe oh accrediting colleger in 1908 .* 
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Finally, in 1900, the association adopted the following coIIoj^q 
standards for admission to the association: * 

# 

The standard American college is a college with u h»ur years’ nirriculmn with a 
U’luleiicy to differentiate its paJ-ls in such u way that the firvt two years arc a continua- 
tion of, and a supplement to, the work of secondary iiu'^tructitiii as given ij» the high 
school, while the last two years are shaped more and more distinctly in the <lirei tion 
of special, jlrofcHsioiial, «>r university iiL^tnu tion. Kor Htudents who arc imt tu enii r 
professionai o^^feduate Hclunds, and for those who are willing to lay a hmader fnuihl.i- 
tion for their professions than is laid hy those who s])ecialize at the end of thr soph-., 
more year in the university., the four years’ college work may be treated as a unii , l or 
those who have chosen their professions, the last two years in the ln-st indepemh lit 
colleges should pnndde ample opportunities for training preliminary the prof(‘hsion>. 
The independent college may thus become a c(Hrpcrative university colb*ge. 

2. The minimum scholaHlic r<*quirement (>f all instructors shall be oquivalout In 

graduation from% ndlege belonging to this association, and grailuate work equal at 
least to that reqi|ired for a master’s degree. Graduate study uinl training in re.sc*an h 
equivalent tq lhJt rc*(|uin.*d for the Ph. I>. degree is usually iiecesxiry, but an inslnn i- 
or’a success is tc» be determined hy the edicieney of his teaching and not by his rescan h 
work . A 

3. Tbex'ollege shall require for adini.‘<.'^ion not le.ss than 1! sim ondary units*a'< «lctiiinl 
by this aHsociulion. 

4. The <*olU^e shall re(piirt‘ not less than 12 college* units, <»r 120 si*me?<ter hours, f..r 
graduation. 

5. The character of the curriculum, the elliciency of the iii'^truciidn. the .'-. icin ilir 
Spirit, (he standard for regular degrees, the conservatism in granting honorary Hegre< >, 
the tone of the institution shall he chief factors in determining eligibility. 

G. The <*ollege should l»e ])rovi(led with adequate lxK)ks in lh^‘ lihraiy and lalH.ra- 
tory’ equipment dt*veloj) fully ami illiLstrate each (ourse laught| 

7. The number of hours of work given hy ea( h instructor will ^a^y in tin* <li)ten nl 
departnienls. d o determino this, the amount of j)rej>aratiou reejuired for the cla\-< 
and the time needed for study to keep abreast of the subje( t, logi'lhcr witii (he nundxr 
of students, must be taken into ac count. 

8. The eollego juiist be able to prepare its graduates to entec without comlilions an 
candidates for advam ed degroos reputable graduate {’ollegct*. 

9. No institution shall be ctmsidon?d for membership or n*tain uiendH'rship mdessa 
regular blank has bc»en filed with the eommission and is filed tri(*nuially unless the 
inspectors have waived the pn*flentatioji the triennial blank. 

10. The hMal inspector shall bo llu» organ of communication between the t ollogo 
and the commission. 

In 1907 the Association of Cojleges and Preparatory Schools of tlie 
Southern States considered the following college stantUerds in the 
form of proposed b}"-ltjws for the ociation : 


1. No college belonging to this asaociation shall maintain a preparatory w hool as 
part of its college organization. In case su<’h school is maintained under the ct)IIegc 
charter, it must be kept rigidly distinct in students, faculty, and diacipUno. 

2. Every college liclonging to the association shall seek to promote the de velupmeiii 

of high schools in every way, and to this end shall admit no studettts except thos<* who 
have completed a reputable high-whool ctiunse. In measuring the amount <»f work 
done by sueh studenls, the association accepts the valuation indicated in the first 
annual report of the Carnegie Foundation the Advancement of Teaching, publisbed 

in 1906. ^ * 
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tL Candiclatc'H full adiniBBion to cullcmu f»>r any degroc course in the literary 

dejKirtineiU must offer 1-1 units of work. Irregular sludents niay be admitted to par- 
tial Htundiiig by offering 10 units of work. StmhmLs may be adinitted either on cer- 
tificate or on written examination, but they must in all cases comply with theabovc 
n‘(iuiremenls as to the amount ol work offered . Onidit ions may not be so construed as 
to excuse St udentsfn>in offering at least 10 units of jjreiiaratory work. The association 
Hiroiigly recommends that all candiilatesbe re(|uired ti» offer English and matheiiiaticH, 
and that all candidat<*s for full admission or for any tlcgreo count's he re^^^e d to (dfer 
the tieccfvsary prei)aration in two languages besides English. Irregular students may 
heroine regnlaj; that is, may sycun* full admission to ct>llege in two way.-': (a) Hv jiass- 
iiig.pff the uece.ssary number of units in subjei is ]m;.-'cribed for atlmi.ssifui as the result 
of private study or in elass; (h) by doing other work off<*red hi cidloge which shall be 
counted as the fulfillinem of entranee retiuirements. In such cas<*H two hours of claas 
work for one college year shall be counted as 0 (|uivalent to one entrance unit; but 
college work thus offered for admission must not be counted toward a d(‘gr<*e. 

•1. S|H*cial students may be admitted to college without the usual form of examina- 
tion under tlie following ronditions; (a) They mu.M be of mature ago (not less than 
20 years is suggesloil); (6) they mu.«t not be admitted to classes for whicli entrance 
exam inat ions are required unless they jrass such examinations; (n they must give 
jmHif of adequate ]>re]>aration for the course sought; (//) their names must be w‘pa- 
r.uoly printed in tlie < atal'»gue. 

0. No preparatory schoiO that confers degrf*es shall be (digible to membership in this 
U.S.-SH iation. Any scIkupI seeking lueinbershi]) must liavi' a curriculum of study am]ily 
euliirimit to meet the fullest requirements of the as.Hociati^ii for admission to college and 
must ha\ e st uilents regularly finishing such course of st udy eaiii year. * 

Th(» <‘nrn(*^i(‘ Fomulation n'jiort fur 190S <xives a taldc of AO iusfi- 
tiitiuns, (listribattul tluiwiiole country, showing the advance, 

in retjuircincnts for admission in units in 1G07-S, and naming 13 
(‘(illonrt's that had raised their requirement by mnkinjg tlie eoiiiNe in 
tlu'ir preparatory dejior^ents one of 4 yt'ars instead of oiu* of 3 years. 
Tlie results of eorrespondenee with more than 500 colle^^'s iiidu-ated 
a duplication of thisr<H;ord of advance for the year 1908-fT (pp. 02-03). ^ 

In 1006 an att(‘nq)t to define a eolh'gi* appears in tlie report, of a 
committee on standards for admission to numihersiiip in the ('ollet^e 
Entrance Examination Board. Dean llurlbut, of llafvtml, chuir-^ 
man, pn'sented tlie following.: 

In Iho college applying for admiwion— 

1. There shall ho spcv.-ifically defined and consistently carried out, whether by 
examination or certificaite (or for the plinission of s]>ocia] students), reipiirementH for 
admission W'hicdi shall in every caao be equivalent lo a four years ^ e<>urpe in a colloge- 
preparaUiry or high school of g<MKl grade, able to prepare its pupils for admiarion to the 
cnllegeH already belonging to this board. 

2. The members of the faculty shall have an academic training adequate to maintain 
a high standard of teaching; they sltall b<*ar a propt»r pro]M)rtion to the students to bo 
taught^ and shall be sufTicient in miinber lo p(»rinil of ])ro]>er s])eciali 7 .alion*iu the siib- 
je<‘ts assigned to each imlividual instructor. 

Il.'The breadth of Iho college curriculun?, the standard of grachialion, the grade of 
Work, and the amount of wrork demamled shall bc-pmpt'r subjects of inquiry t>y the 
executive <x)mmiltee and shall eunstilute factors in determining their decision. 

‘ Csmegie FoundaUm tor AUrancement ^J^&chlng, 3d An. Rep. of I'na. ami Toum.', pp. S6~07. 

■See also X'. s. Ru. of Rditc. Bull., 1010, No. G, whole number UV-RlaUsUcs ofBtate UniveniUw and 
^Otber Imtiuitloia of Higher Kducat^u panially supported the State. 
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4. There BhaHrb^ no preparatory dei artiuont under th(‘ poverumeiu or instriHlion of 
^the college faculty. 

5. There shall have been, for at lea^t :i yearn preceding the application for admi?*- 
sion, an average of at leant 50 nludentH in the r(‘gular entering cUuvcn (t'Ourwa in arm 
and inBcienee to be reckoned together for thin ]nirj>ose.'i 

6. There shall be an annual ‘free ivu'onu^-bearing endowment, yielding in no c ase 
lefiis than $20,000 annually; in cane of Slate universiti(‘S or State* colleger an equal 
appmpriation, oxjH'nded exelunively on the undergra«lual(‘ di'partmont, a.>< wcdl-as 
librarioB, lal)oratori(*H, buiRting**, and equipmeiU adequate to maintain tlie <legree id 
efficicnry and the Btundartl of ncholarMlup eontein])late<l in the above proviRions.’ ^ 

In 1903 the North (\*ntn\l AssociiUion of ('olleoe.< nml StMondarv 
Schools appointed a commit l(*c to take' into cunsidfTtition the advisa- 
bility of cxttqidinj: the work of tlu' commission' so as to include 
aaTcditcd college's and to dctcnuim* ^vhat slvotdd he tlu^ rc(piin*- 
rntmts for the bachelor's decree. In HH)() tlu' association cnlar;.:e(l 
the name and scope of the (’oininissiun on Accredited Schools bv 
addinf' ^‘and ('ollcjresA ^ 

Tlic Pennsylvania School Ln\v5 and ])(*cisions (1909) define col- 
leges and aeadcunics as follows; 

(XTLXXX. That all in.*<titutionHt>f learning hereafler to b"'* iru'erpunUc'd uHcollego^ 
univornitieR, or ihc^ological H<*miiuirii*H, wiili ]in\ver lo c onfer dc'grec?? in art, ])ure and 
applied Bcicuic’c*, philoHOphv, literature*, law, iuodi»:ine, and llirology, <>r any <'i them, 
fihall be incori)<)rated in tlie manner ^Jicreinaiter wl fnrth, \Viih general pnwer as 
followB: 

’ Firnt. To have piieeoHRiun by their Cor]Kiratc liatucR fnr the period liiiutcMl by ilicir 
chartorn, and when no ijoriod in limitoil thereby or by this art, perjMUually , Riibjei t to 
the iK)wcr of the general ;isReinl)lv, under the c-ouHtitutini* id this Ciumnonwealth. 
Second. To maintain and (hdend judicial proceedings. 

Third. To make and urc a conimon Heal and alter tin* name at ])lea.*<uro. 

Fourth. To hold, purcluu^i*, ami transfernueh real and personal iimperty an the pur* 
poHca of rtu* cori>orat.ion require, not exceeding the amount limited by its charter or 
by law. 

F'ifth. To ap))oint and remove niieh Hui)ordinate uilicers ami ugcMUs as the husiiu HS 
of the eorix>raiion requires, and to allow them suiiable (M»nipensalion. 

\ Sixth. To make by-laws, not ineonnistent with law, for the niaiiagcMueiit of their 
projK*rty and the regulation of its afiairH. 

Seventh. Tocuiic'r into any obligation noccHHary to the; transact iuimf tlieir onlinary 
afTaim. 

CVCbXXXII. No irvetitution shall be charteroil with the )>ower to confer d(*grcc3 
'* unk*ss it has assets amounting to five hundred fliousiuid dollars invcHtc'cl in bnildinp*, 
apimratus, and emlowunonts for the oxelnsive ))ur|K)BC of pn)inoting instruction, and 
unk*ss the faculty consiHis of at least six regular professors who devote all their time t" 
the inslriiclion of itseolU^ge or univc'rsfty olassc^s, nor shall any baccalaureate degree^ 
I in art, Hcieucc, philosophy, or literature l>e confem'd up<)u any siudent who has n**L 
completed a colk*ge or university course covering foiir yearn. The nlaiulard of adnii>- 
won to these k)uir years* courscp or to advanced classes in those courjes shall be subjed 
to the appmval of the said council. 

I 9m Col. Kqtiance Ex. Bd., Doc. 48. Doc., 1|^0; Proe. of 12th an. meotlog N. Ten. Assoc, of Col. and 
goc. Sebs., pp. 22, 22. 

»PfOC. N. Con, Assoc., 19M, p. ISO. Cf. Director Carmon ‘8 poper, “Shall woaorred it colleges?*’ In I'foc. 
N. Cen. Assoc., 1007, pp. 81-96, and Ui« presklenUal addrea, An Amorlcau Fedentlon of learning,” by 
Ooorfe B. MacLoan, pp. 9-36. 
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The Ohio school laws in force April !(>, iOOO, define a col/e^^o us 
follows: 


I Sr:('. 4007-3 ) A cullogo i« liorohy (iefinoil ana «’hr>oI of a hi^rlKT RTade than a high 
in whirh inatruclittn in lire higli-wOuMtl hnuirhoH is rarrind heyonrl tho scope 
ofilic liigh scluKtlnnd rti her fid va need slndicsaro pursu(‘il. ora mdund in wliicli special, 
|(H*iiniral. t»r prol(:s6ir)nal Htndies am ])nrsucd, and whhdi may. when legal 1)* organized, 
ha\e the right to <*onfer degrees in agn'etnetif willi tlie t(»ritiH <.f the law rognlating its 
prat iir(‘H or its cliarler; or. in tl»o want of legislative din*<'tion. in agre^mionl with tho 
pnielices rd the better institutirms learning <d their res])eelivc kinds in theTdiited 
States. 

ill 1907 tlic (ictUM’iil Assonihly yf Iowa (sees. to 2634-h, 

school laws, 1007) jiasscd a staiuto (i\eni|)tin<^ from examinations for 
a State loacluT’s ^certificate the ^Taduates of the (ollc^e of liberal 
arts ()^4iii*4Staf(* rniversit y. and of tiie ^^onend course of tiie collej^^eof 
agriculture and tiie advanced course of tlic normal scliool, and colleges 
having rank tind (oilcgiate courses oMnstruction equivalent to those 
in the State institutions. Tliis legislation made tho courses named 
colh'gitUe and normal school standards for the Statc/and made it 
Mcc(*ssary for tlic Statt^ l>oanI of oducational examiners to sot out a 
dclinition and standards for accredited colleges. , 

They adopted tlic following spenfications, set out S objective stand- 
ards, and made tcm|>orary juovision for classifying tho colleges in 3 
groups. After one year's exiicricncc, tlie hoard found it necessary to 
siipi)lcmciit the jmper reiiorts of tlie colleges by an inspection.' One 
of tlie S ]ioints was ^‘tlic tivt'rage sahiry of lu'ads of departments, 
exclusive of tiie jiresident, shall he tit least SI ,000.''’ Objections wore 
made by some of the institutions, which found it difficult to meet 
tlic iniiumum wage scale, to the grouping of the colleges, which 
originally tho board undertook us a temporary ox})edicnt to get tlie 
law into o]>eration as a stimulus to all deserving (’ollogcs. Tho 
present regulations of the board, representing tho result of experience 
and suggestions from the colleges, a.s amended May S, 1911, are as 
follows (standards advLsed by January 1, lOlG): 


. 1 . The numhf’- of rlasn lunirn ftir the headn td (U*])artmentffi5hull nt>t exceed HI a w'oek. 

2.. A faculty properly fpialilieil nlmll conswt of graduatoH of coliepea wlio have pur- 
sued graduate Work in rosidtuico tMjuivalcnt to tlmt rc(piir(Ml him (hiclor's degnH>, 
vided tliat this requinMueiit nliall not apply to factdly mendKiOi approved by tho State 
educatioiuil iMiard of cxaifHHetK prior to July 1^ KUO. / 

3. Tfio lilmtry shall coii.'^i.st of at lea.st 15,000 voluin^, w*!ceiod with* reference to 

college auhjwtH and exclusive of public (UK’umtMUfl. ^ f 

4 . Tiio IalH)rufory tMiuipmeiU nhall 1)0 wtirlh uot loj/thaa $15,000, and soAistrihuted 

aa to cPtaljliflh at leoet an oHicient chemical, i^'sieal, Ixitunical, ajfS z<x)logical 
lahiratory. / 

5. The mean.*? of supjwrt ia defined as requiring a i>crmflnent produclivo endowment 
of not loH8 than $^,000, or a fixed assured income, exclusive of tuition, of at least 
125 .^. 

0. The college must maintain at least 10 separate doparlmenta or chairs, and in cow 
the petiagogical work of the institution is to bo accepted without exauaiuatiou, the 
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collogo must muintain at leant II chaire, 1 of which shall be devo(e<l exclusively to 
ecliicntion, or at most philn«)]>hy,.includinf^ psychology andetlucation. The hetids 
of these depiirlimMits hIuiII he devnted oxchisivoly college w'ork. 

7. The graduates must, in adflition to the -1-year collogo oourw*. show the complf- 
lion nf a 4-y«\r w*rondary rours<» a (•<.•( mling to the Htftndards oHtahlisliod hy the St;ih! 
Isxvrd of eduoatiiin as ontranre nMpiirementa to the collegiate c-ourws of the institu- 
tions under the control of H;ud hoard. an<l the standing and character of the institution 
and the natur(i of its ecpiipment and wr)rk must l>e such as to entitle il.s graduates to 
admission to the graduate college tif the State Viiiversity of Iowa. 

but. l>eginning January 1, 1!)12, the standard for accredite<l colleges shall 1)0 the 
f< blowing: 

1. The numlKjr of class hours for the heads of dei)artments and students shall not 
oxewd a w(*<‘k. 

*2. faculty. pnn>erly (|ualilied, shall cousist of gnul nates of colleges who have ]mr- 
sued graduate work in nn^idence ivt least 2 years, or an erinivalent in acqtiiixsl s(diohir- 
ship nppntved hy tlic hoard of (Educational examiners. / ^ 

The library shall consist of at least 7,500 vrdumeH. selecUed^vith nderenco to col- 
lege subjects, and exclusive of public documents. ♦ 

*4. The laboratory efptipmei'.t. oxce])L in an institution inHi>e^terl and apjmjved l*y 
the Ixtard a.s a cla.'vical college only, shall he worth not lej+elTuin >7..500. atxl so dis- 
tributed as ti> establish M least an efficient chemical, physic/l, botanical, and 
zoological laboratory. ' ^ 

5. The means of supjxtrt is deline<l as requiring a pentiapent endowment (ffumt less' 
than $2t)0,000. or a fixed assured income or its efpiivaleiit, exclusive (d tuition, of at 
least ? 10.000. / , - 

G; The college must ipaintain at least 7 sepanite dc])arlments or chairs, and iu case" 
the ptxlagogical work of tin; institution Lh to be accei>ted without exiuiiinatimi. the 
college must maintain at legist S chairs, 1 of which shall be deVoicd (ixclusivelyUo 
educath)!!, or at nioet t^^philosophy. including [wyclndtigy and education; .\t least 
heads of thewt d(*partmenta shall in no case devote less than three-loiirtlis of their chtss 
hours to college work. 

7. The graduates must, in addilhm It) the 4-year ctdlogo course, show the comjtle- 
tion of a 4-year secondary course according tti tiie standards cslahlishetl by the State 
board t)f et Incation as entratice requirements to the collegiate courwjsof t1to institutions 
under the control of said hoard, and the standing and character of the institution and 
tlie nature t>f its e<iuipment and work must be such ;is hi entitle itsgnulnate.s toadmis- 
sit>n to the gnuluate ctdlqge of the State University of Iowa. 

In addition to the objrjrtive standard here siH out, the character of the curriculum, 
the etliciency t)f instruction, the scientific spirit, the standard for regular degreos. tlie 
conservatism in granting honorary' degreos, und the tone of the institution will l>o con-' 
fliderod i!S factors iu detenuiiiing eligibility. ' % 

It will bo ohserv.0(l from the above that the board will no longer 
group accredited colleges, but retpiires tliat all colleges meet the 
s^tandard in force at any given time. The board will hereafter i)uh- 
lish the list of accredited colleges, arranging the names of the c(dlegos 
in alphabetical order, and after eapli name jmblish a detailed state- 
ment of data subrnitted. , 

A comparison of the data concerning institutions on the accepted 
Jist of tlie Carnegie Foundation (3d an. rep., 1909, pp^ 40-45) and 
of the data concerning State -ilnivorsities (pp. 74-77) cosily proves 
that the standards sot by the Iowa State board^of educational exain* 
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iiiors for 1910 is a fair oiio. Tliis ])rol)Hblv, with t)i(^ iiispoctioiis of 
^10 Bureau of PMucation, will deinonslrate tliat (Jia colie^es of tlie 
country will fait into four t^n)U])s and that the minimum for tho ''A” 
colln^cs will he at huist that of tho. Iowa, 1010, standard (cf. ]>. 01); 
for tlie *‘B c.olh't^oa that of 1912 standard (cf. y>. 02). A j^roup of 
very small (:ollogo.s witli hi<rh schohustic standards should ho rated in 
ac('(>rdai»ce witji ratios d(*diicod from tin* luimhor of students and 
stiideiit hours. Hiis lui^ht form ‘'roup in its way a p'roup 

n^iparahh* with *‘A” and '‘B.'’ and oiu* to he Jii^dflv respected and 
dierisJied. (iroup “D” would consist of small eollef'es tJiat eitlmr 
on tiie f'i'ound of tlu*ir ymitJi mi<'Jit he rated as initial colle<:es, or if 
no lonjrer youtliful, should he reeo^niz(*d as junior coll et'es or colle- 
ftiate institutt's.*' Lnless tln*y can bo iniin(*diat(*Iy strcnf;tli(*iu*d tJiey 
should 1)(* advis(*d to concentrates tJu'ir work and to do thorou^idy 
^witli Jiij'h standards -tin* work of tlie first two V(*ars of a eolh'^e. 
Institutions o/ this s(U*t sJiould lx* r(*asonabIy iiuuktous. 

Ineidentally t)u* National Association of State: Uni\*(*i*sities approxi- 
mat(‘d a d^dinition of a colle^'e in tl»eir report lus to a university. 

p. 13f), Chapter on Cniversities.) The .\ssociation of American 
Univei-sities inclines to \Jiis definition. • Both of these associations arc 
waitinj'^ for reports of work proceedin<: uiiJ(*r tJie United States 
Bureau of Education and Urn Cartivpc Foiiiid)Uiou; The a])poiiit- 
.nuMit by the Unit(*d Stales Bureau of Edueation of a specialist in 
hi<:Jier education and t)w cooperation of tJie deans of graduate scliools 
witJi the As5?oeiatioii of Anieriean Universities and that of tho State 
universities will lead to an intelligent basis for tin* possible rKting 
and classifying of colleges.* 

Tlie passing of definitions of standard eolIeg(\s from acadciuic and 
institutional uses to statiitoo" usps in many States in a way to pre- 
cipitate a national standard is marked by the reports of conferences'! 
of the chief State seliool ofTicers of the North (^(Mitral aiid Western 
Stati's. Tin* influence of tJie lowni staiularxls in this report is very 
marked, but it must bt' nmiembered tin* lowui standards may bo 
traced irytheir origin to tliose of New York and various associations. 
Tin* eoufereiire of the chief State seliool officers at Salt Lake City, 
in November, 1910, adopted thedollo\^iig definition of a standard, 
college or university : ' 

To be considered a standard college aU*r>f tho following conditions must be fully 
met; 

1. Tho completion of a four-year secondary course above tho eighth grade «hit1l 

lie requiroil for Qol lege entrance. \ 

2. The completion of 120 semester hours shaH be required for graduation. 

3. The number of class hours for Thqlmads. of dei>artraenta and for students shall 

not exceed 20 a week, . ‘ . 


» Cf. address of K. C.- Babcock, Tran^ and proo. of the Nat. Assoc. State VolversiUea of the U. 8. A.. 
talW0,pp.ll3-m. ^ 
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. 4.' A faculty properly qudified shall consist witircly of gnuluates of standanl col- 
leges, and each head of a department shaR hdld at least a jlfaster’s degree from a 
standard college or have attained eminent success as a teacher, which succcKa nhall 
be determined by the chief State w'hool officer of the State in which the institution is 
located. 

5. The library' shall consist of at least 6.000 volumes, selected with reference to 
college subjects ami exclusive of jmhlic dm urnents. 

6. The laboratory e(iiiipment shall he sufficient to cstabli.^h efficient l.-^horatorioa 
in all lalwratory courts offered. 

7. The means of support is defined as requiring a permanent emlowment of not l(‘sa 
than $200,000. or an a.‘<siirc<l lixotl annual income exclusive of tiiuitm <u‘ utVast 
pro\dde<l that this requirement shall not he mandatory until 5 years after the institu- 
tion has been recognized. The college must maintain at Ica^t 7 s(‘pamte <lei)artment8 
or^chairs in the art.s and sdences. In cast* tlie pedagogical work of Uie institution is to 
be accepted for certification, the college must maintain at least S chairs, 1 (d whi< h 
shaH be devoted exclusividyTo c<lucation, or at least to pliilosopliy. including psy- 
chology and education.’ The head (tf each de[>artment shall, in no case, devote less 
than thre^-fourths of his (Jme to college. work. 

The iVs^ciation of Collegiate AJimmse, while not specifically dofiir- 
ing a »tiiiidard college, has done so in^ontally in setting out stand- 
ards for admission to the association. An institution to be enjritled 
to Admission must show the following qudifications: 

I. AOMl.MSTKATIONi 


(n) ThcT>oard of trustees shall Ik? so constituted as to support sound financial and 
educational mcthinls. 

(6) There shall l>o a reasonable recognition of women in faculties ami in the .student 
body" and proper provision for tlic intolh?ctual and social needs of woqunt students, 

(c) Much weight shall 1)C given to the fadT where women arp on the bo.ard of tm.-^tccs. 

(d) In the consideration of a coc<1u cation \il institution great weight sliall bo given 
tq the fact that such an institution has a dean or advi.ser of women, 'above? the rank of 
infltmetor, giving instruction ami coniUc<l a regular member of the faculty. 




^ n. DKnitEK.s;! 

(a) The bachelor’s degree shattlimbflt^^ reproKuted by 

the following general conditions: ^ 

1. Entrance rcfpnrcmenta such m demand At least 4 years of serious sccmulary" 
Bchool work for preparation. 

2. Class s^ctiotis reBtricte<l to svjsh Tuiml>era as insure proi>er individual instni’ction," 
except in tho case of purely lecture courses.. 

3. A resldonro^#f at least 2 years iu'4hc college conferrtog tho degree or in a college 

,of equally fligh grade. ^ # 

4. Graduation requirements which correspond to the amount of w’ork ordinarily 
included in 4 years of serious college study. 

(5) The master’s degree shall he given only iorresident graduate work; or, in the 
case of the honorary degree, for original work of high d^itinctioiv. 

(c) The degree of doctor of philosophy shall not be given causa honoris. 


Itt. P.VCl'LTY, 


(o) The ntiml>er of full professors shall be at lea.<<t as largo as the minimum numlier, 
« and their rs^ticLto ihe numl>er of students shall l>e at least as l^rge as thq average num- 
ber in institutions of same type alre^y admitted to me 
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(6) The ratio of the number of instruc^to the number of atudente ahafl be at least 

“S “ ‘>T« v™".'- nl“! 

Ir) The salaries of the teaching sUft shall not be lower than ahe minimum for the 

whe. the hving-eot 

{</) A»members of the t^hing staff, unless adequate .Masons can be giv en for a 
few FH^thle exceptions, shall hoM .iogrees from colleges of recognized standing 

-"f " “ » 

' IV. MATERIAL BKROi nCES. 

M The numlicr oHal^ratorics shall not l>e loss than the average number in institiu 
Uons of the pame lyi>e ftIreaHy adnuu^d.U) memf>oHiii> 

• ; ‘han the average number 

in i..,stitutWns of the same typo already admitted to memliershipv ^ 

iJCJl’nlnr''"' -iepartntental journals regularly placed in the libraries sliall not 

membership'^'^ *' institutions of the same type already admitted to 

(<f) The total property shall not be less than the min/raum. 

(r) The productive endowr^nt shall not Ih? less tbait the minimum. 

(J) 1 he income i>er student shall not In: leas than the average 

Iff) .No coeducational inslitu^tion sliall l>g con.sidered in whigh there is not special 

CrnTtuSs?’ ”‘'’7 'he 

^ SUMMAR'y ,» 

the quantify of admis- 
sion requirements of the colleges has risen ii^he decade from 8 units 
to 12 ns a minimum and 14 as a standard in the Softth'efn States' 

In the Northern States, east and west, the requirements increased '• 
from a mimraum of 12 to a maximum of 16 iqy;k-J?rie majority of 
the mstitutions req,*iro 1.5 units for fimt-year classification,' but 
admit \\nfh conditions on 14 oI> even 1.3J units. Almost absolute 1 
uniformity, however, is in sight on the basis of the reje'efion of can- 
didates who do Aot have 14 units and a tendency to abolisli admission 
wifn^condifions. ' • 

Th'elei^ology of the measure of admission requikments has 
become almost fixed and universal.. .Thp recommendations of the 
national conference committee on standards of colleges and second- 
ary schools, adopted in Jwr>’, 1911, present the general pcpftiee, 
and these recommendirtions have been already accepted by the No^ 
Central Association of Colleges and Sccondaiy fwhools: 

« matt^ ol.c^nience and to 

aa a measure of i»rk done In ^ndarv - 
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(2) That the term “hour ** be rertricted to uee in meaaurinK college work, and that 
the term “exercise” be used to denote a recitation, lecture, or laboratory period in 
a college; 

(3) That “unit’" be used aa defined by this committee, the Carnegie Foundation, 
and the College Entrance Examination Board, and that “hour” be used preferably 
in the sense of year-hour; and 

(4) That the use of other terms, such as “count,” “point,” “credit,” eU\, In any 
of these senses be discontinued. 

The objection that there may be a mere mechanical standardization 
by the use of a defined unit or “counter’' is well met in a chapter on 
the use of the “Recommendations of a Standard I 'nit in Secondary 
Education” in the Carnegie Foundation Fourth Annual Report, 1909, 
p-ftges J31-133. ■ 

The flexibility of entrance requirements has become well-nigh 
universal, that is, the required specified subjects have been widely 
reduced to a minimum of about 8 units out of 15. There is also 
almost an agreement as to the subjects. The piesont standard may 
be said to bo: English. 3 units; mathematics, IJ t.o 2] units; foreign 
language^ minimum 2, maximum 4 units. TherA is a tendericy to 
make history^ a constant at 1 unit, and some scioiu'K^t 1 unit. The 
7 elective units until very recently, have been cstablisnbd subjects for 
instruclion. The latest largey successful move is to allow a hmited 
number of units in tlie so-c|^d newe^ ^gnT^ccts, the industrial sul)- 
jects of manual training oFdtmPshc'^ience, and agriculture; draw- 
ing, fine arts, and music. The’ flexibility of entPHnee^quirements 
was carried to an absolute degree by Clark College in accepting the 
graduates of any New England liigh scJiool or any oth^r high schohl 
with an equivalent standard. This practice is limiu^, but“prevails 
in representative institutions among the colleges .we Imvo selected, 
like Albion, and among tlie universities, like Leland Stai\ford, The 
statement of the High School Teachers’ Association of New York 
City on the articulation of high ^hool and college or the reorganiza- 
tion of secondary education concedes that this pi*actice may seem 
too radical and recommends a liiglt degree of flexibihty as urgent. 
The statement argues: 

There are seven datinct lines of work which we believe ossrntial to a well-rounded 
high-0chool Course, to wit, language,^ mathematics, history and civics, science, music, 
drawing, and manual training. Girls must be taught household science and art. 

. Moreover, we believe that the twentieth centur)' demands that the high echools 
should not cast all studenta in the same mold ; that the amount of scienco and manual 
training which is sufficient for one student is utterly inadequate for another; and 
that a tnining^ for busineaa ma^ bo given in the high acbool which will be ks cultural 
and as rel|ytetable as any other course. To enable the high schools to adapt secondary 
educa^n to the varying needs of different students in such a manner as to tneot 
fhe diverse demands oT the profearions, of industr>', and of commerce, progress seems 
to ue to reqtiire — 

(9) The Ruction in the number od so^lled “rcquire<r’ subjects, tether with 
. (b)JPie recognition of all standard subjects as electives. 
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The specified entrance requirement of two foreign languages, the meager electives 
in Bcience, ami the absence of re< ognition for drawing, music, household science and' 

'.irt, shopwork, eommcix ial branches, and rivies and economics constitute the chief 
(litfiruifv. 

lie should like to see it possible for a student U[Kin entering the high school to 
( h.ose l.atin or German or French; U> confine his work in fon'ign langGage, during 
Ills high-si h<sil course, to one such languace in case the remauider of his time is 
r, ,|uircd for other subjects; and to find at the end of his high-whiKil course tliat he 
tins met the fori'ign language requirements »t whatever college he may choose to 
Ciitci. I\e ehimld like to see no (ILscrirainatiim against J,atin for the coiiree leading 
to the U. S. deg^-, so that students choosing any language may enter the 11. S. course. 

• W c should like to sec the following subjects recognized by college entrance credits: 

Music, 1 unit; mechanical and freehand drawing, each } to I unit; household 
(hemislry, botany, ziKilirgy, physiigr.ijihy, a|ip1ied jibysics, ami advanced chemistry, 
eacli 1 unit; modern history, 1 unit; civics and ocononiiis, each j to 1 unit; house- 
hol.i wieni e and art . 2 units; and eomniercia! geography, lumnTerciiil law, stcm'igraphy 
ami typewriting, elcnicntarw bcxikkeeping, advancc.i bookkeeping, and accounting 
each J to-1 unit 

•\ rm cut stud^ of entnineo reqiiiremeiit.s shows that many colleges arc already 
requiniigonly one fon igii language lor udniissiou, .and that many of the above subjects 
ha\ i* rof'oivod 

Jiicidcntnlly it is in to post me fo note tlic tostimony of Inspector 
Ait on that where the new subjects have been freely Welconiet! the * 
old stiindurd stihjeets liavc Itcld their own in competition with the 
liru suI>jo<*ts.‘ 

'Phe new' enlranec reqtiireniculs of the University of Chicajro (cf. 

]i. 44) as well ns of Harvard (i f. ]>. 42) fully meet the desires of the 
siateineut of the IIif,'h School Teachers’ A-ssot iation of New York ' . 

( it_\ . I he rejiort of the eomniittee of nine on the articulation of 
hijfh school aiwl eollcjie at the National Edaeation Associatiou m 
^iib', 11)1 1 , wasdarsely forstallcd, therefore, by the netion of Harvard, 

( hicaco, and the jtraeliee of a luun'bcr of the leading universities and 
collo^es. ^ 

It k evident that dio^iiality of the work wliich was in danger of 
h(>mg lost in. the emphasis ))ut ui)on the quantity and kiiul of.work 
has been safeguarded by the yarefiilly wrotiglu-out definitions of 
iiintshy the associations, by Oic College Entrance ExaminatioiiBoard, 
hy the now.or metliods of gauging the candidate tlirough a pc^nal 
ftc(|uiuntanee with him and with his records, and hy a general evalua- 
tion of Ids accoin])lishment and powers in a well-balanced curriculum 
in a standard instittitipn. The long-drawn-out battle as to methods . 
of admission by examination or certificate in one sense liasloeen won 
by tile certificate method, but lortunately not by the mere paper 
certificate. That method has b’ben suppltSlted by e,\aminations in ^ 

some aubjects.or the e.xaraination of the-student’s entfre record and 
by the t^t of hia record as.a college intrant and by the increasing 
systomatie. and Bymp|Ah etic*lnspection of the sdioola. Since the 

U7a AB.H^o(lB«pectflr<)<8l»lfraei;8<*»ota,Mliaiew«ateiao()ly^«ildiiigJulyM,l»«k ; ) 
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modification of Harvard’s plan, almost the solo protagonists of the 
examination njethod pure and simple are Yale, Princeton, and Bryn 
Mawr. 

Requirements for graduation . — The standard requirement for grad- 
uation is 60 yearor 120 semester hours of j)urely scholastic work, with 
, the addition of from 4 to 6 lunirs for required physical training. As 
a rule, the subjects for the freshman year are recpiircd vvith some o))tion. 
English is the only absolute constant. The standard is taking sha)>e 
by w'hich the sc(piences in subjects must be ))ursiie<l in accordance 
Hath the ])ro))aration luouglU from the high school. Thji^ law of 
sequences, together with the ]>riiicii)le of prerefjuisites for advanc(Ml 
studies, either s|HH*ifically sot <nit or resting u))on the direction of lui 
ad\dser, is recast ablishiug a flexible grouj) system ada])ted to the 
individual in ])lacc of the ul)’solutcly free elective system. The 
practice of having “majoi's*’ and ‘‘minors’* is almost universal for 
at least 2 yeai*s, and has extended itself widely through the last i 
, years. The arrangement of the cognate studies of the curriculum 
iiito 3 or at most 4grou])s or categories and flj^e requirement <d a mini- 
mum amount of work in each grou]) in tiu»*sup))osed interest of ]>re- 
' serving .the liberal clement in educution,/restori^s practically a ])re- 
scribed course of study. The more or less natural division of the 
college course at tl^5 beginning of the junior year, due to the ])rcj)ara- 
tion and ago of the average student, the comjdetion of the secondary 
studies and Iho demands of ))rofes3ional and technical education, 
reenforced by the taste of specialization given by ‘‘majors,*’ ^justify 
the definitions of a standard college y'hich roCognize in e fleet a junior 
and* a Senior college (cf. North Central 'definitions of the standard 
coll^e^p. 58). Attention to the quality of collegiate work has been 
re\aved by the grading of studies (cf. pp. 46, 54), the stimulus mark- 
ing systems and honors (cf. p. 54), and the'])ri\dlego of extra work (cf. 
p. 54), to say nothing of the increasingly stricter administration of 
the colleges and the elimination of the unfit. 

Qualifications of irwfiruciors.'— Qualifications of the staff of instruc- 
tion over and above the old ones of character* ])crsomd caliber, and 
jp. power to teach, are advanced work beyond the bachelor's degree 
uftjffllly taken in a university, and in travel. Measured by mere 
\dlgrees, the standard would be the possession of a Ph.D. degree or its 
juivalent for the colleges of the highest rank. Tho possession of a 
step's degree or its equivalent represents tho present status. The 
/av^ffage hours of class instruction for a teacher range from a minimum 
of 6\m some universities like Joluis Hopkins to 12 or 15 in the best 
.coll^i^, with a maximum of 20 in. the weaker collies. Much emjiha- 
sis is pwt upon haxnng the collegiate instruction separate froin that 
of the secondary school or academy.* 

1 For tb« »T«niie raqdinmenta (or equtpisnt in baUdlufi, Ubrirtor and labontorlM, nod inqame, d 
TIi»lown8Uitdi^,p.U. ^ ' 

y ,i ini- r.'W. v' ■■id 
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Tlio spirit and ideals of the coll(^o defy objective standards. The 
■traditions r^nirding American colle^^es have been handed on from 
)>i*of(*ssor to j)rofossOr, so that every true c.ollegc lias an atmosphere, 
rke ])roof of this is in the consceration of the professors tiL-thcir life 
work a coiisecratiou so great that they live uj)on low salaries and 
ifii])art a passion for truth and learning for their own sake. The 
much-abused wqnl “culture,” wd^n j)roperly understood, not as a 
matter of asthetic sentiment but of genuine sym])athy with intelli- 
/^(Sicc, is a.JTote of the true college, Xo C(*lh'ge organized for commer- 
cial jiroftt answers tlie tost or l an long p^’eserve the sj>irit and ideals, 
of the ct )lle^e. 
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CHAPTER n. 


STANDARDS OF THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS.* * 

Til e first instruction in theology in the United Stutos with 

the Iluryunl College. A leiidint; purpose of its foundci-s 

is cx])ressed in one (tf their sentences: ‘ * Dreiidiii^ to leave an Uliterate 
niinistiy to the churches when our [>resent miiiistiy shall lie iii the 
dust * * In 1054 ii fourth year was addeil to the college 

course, ongiimlly of years, in order to prejiare more tlioroughJy for 
the miiiistr}'. The first ])rofossorshi]> instituted in the university was 
the llolJis professorship of iliviuity in 1721. The ilitfereiitiat ion <>f 
the divinity seliool froin the college was very gradual. Its faculty 
was not formally organized earlier than 1819. This was the year in 
which the lirst aimual catalogue was issued. Before lliis in the 
sheets, or broadsides, the theological students evidently w^ere included 
under the head t»f resid<*nt graduates. This year the catalogue sets 
out “caiidiilates for the ininistiy ami theological students. The 
caiulidatcs arc designated by itivlic characters.” The ‘theological 
students numbered 38, in a total attendance of 383. The organiza- 
tion of tlic iheologicat school, together with those of the schools td 
medicine and law, is first indicated in the catalogue for 1S27-.28. * ‘-'TnU 
apprentice system,’' by^ \vldeh the college graduate road divinity in 
residence with some i>astor, prevailed or su|)plemented the theoIoginJ 
studies of the college doursc until well into the nineteenth centuiy. 

At the begiimiiig of tlie nineteenth centuiy, doubtlo.ss much stiimi- 
late<l by the tlioojogical controversies of the day, theologictJ .seiuiiia- 
rics w^ere foundeil. Yale, founded in h701, like Harvard, cmidiasi/.eil 
theological education in the college, as the^words of the charter 
show : ‘ Witjl zeal for upholding and propagation of tlie Cliristinn 
Protestant relirion by a. succession of IcHrnod and- ortlivah^x men 
♦ ♦ ♦ w^io tlirough the blessing of Alniiglity Ood may To fitted 
for public employment/ both in the .church and civil state.” ^ The 
theological dcpartnieut became famous' in tlie first quarter of the 
hiiietoenth century^ 

1809 tlie proposal to establish a theological seminaiy for tlie 
Presbyterian Church was introduced to the general asseirttly, which 
submitted three plans, 1, to establish one s^ool near the centor of 

1 In the (dupt«n of thin bulloUn th« tenn “schoor' Is used geDoiicnUy iii^ess the tpchnic-.il TToflnil Ion of 
a Khool recommended by the Assoctathm of American Univenitke and th^ National Associattua of Suia 
Uttlversitk# Is s^ftoally ttanwd. Cl. p. 142, univenlty clunitcr. 

* An Aet for^tlberiy to enet s onlk|lite sohool of the Colony of Jj^oneotlouu 
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the church; 2, to establish one school in the North and one in the 
South; 3, to establish a school in each synod. In 1811 the general 
assembly adopted a plan for a single school, and in 1812 located it at 
rrinccton. 

^ In the same jieriod Andover Seminar}' wuus founded by the Congre- 
gatiomilists in ’Massachusetts, and the various dcnoiniiiutions and 
even schools of thought in the denoiiiinations founded their schools. 
Uith the exception of a few denoininations, who were rather o})])osed 
to a “loairied mini>tn','^ iioiiiinally tln^ requirements for udinissioii 
fi'oin the beginning were college graduation. The doors, htiwover, 
\v(M'o open with vaiious limMatioiis for uoncollego graduates. The 
])r '.>enr requironients are more strict with referonce to the possos.sion 
of a bitlholrir’s degree, almost without exception provision is 
made to take care of tlutse not gradnutim^. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR .VDMISSION. 

The requirements f(tr admission of the following institutions show 
the prevailing standards: 

HananJ^ — (.'anduluii'.s tor liuchelor’.s decree from approved institution, or 

oducatitin •equul lotluit of gnuhmU'.s nt thol)ost New Un;;land colleges" . le.sliiuoniulK. 

speriul sUkUmiIs; Same. Students may cl loose any course they are prepared for. 
i)Ut can not neglect certain ones. y 

)(ih ’. — Those who have, no di»gree must "show !>y ceriifK’atc or examination'* that 
ihoT^have ‘‘llie Huhstumiul equivalent of a college training. " 

Special .'^indents: Thost' are atliniued who show ''superior scholaruhip " as eiudi- 
-tlales for degree. ^ 

Senior H. .\.'s may elect part of junior ilivinity work. 

Pnncdnn. — Jt. or other degree; or an etpiivulcnt certificato; or examination on 
usual collt‘giale studies of ehissieid courst*; eredentjals. 

Special mudentH: May receive eeriiacalc for wtirk done, or hy examination become 
regular Ptiulcnis. “ilosjiitaUty of the stuumury may be extended to any accredited 
persons.” 

inion . — Gnuluaiion from "college of' recognized standing,” or by examination; 
erwlenlials and oilier testimonials. 

S]>ecial students: i*rom iliost^ not gnuhiates, Ilegent'a classical academic' diploma 
covering G subjects, or certificate that they liave satisfied entrance requirements of 
"some reputable college. ’ 

(.'a//io/(r.— For advance<l courfH\ must have complcle<l "a claffflical coIl(*gc cotrwe,” 
with 2 years in philoaophy and 3 in theology. 

Spec ial stmlenu; For elementar>’ couree; tlie "cliussical college c'oursc" and 2 years 
iu'philosophy. 

regular coiirae of collegiate siudy;” elementary Hebrew recom- . 
mended; c hurch crcKler^wla. 

Special sludonl.s: 8j>ecial recomniendations from prea.bylcry and udmiUed first 
half-year on inrobation. * 

Vander6i7(.— "Olassicai etlucation at aomo reputable (*01 lege*’ ilesirablc, but lack of 
such doea not debar;^8timonials. ^ 

Special- students; StiAents wiUiout collie traming must lake course in literary 
expression ; testimonials. 
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Diploma of an accepted college;” Greek may be required and credited 
Special studonta: Without examination, if they can sliow reiwon, or if they are 
prepared to profit by tlio coiiree; English theological seminary open to pastors, stndenis 
and religious workers who have not had college course. ' ’ 

REQl I REM ENTS FOR GRADUATION AND DECfREES. 


Tlio courses at tlie begiimintr prescribed under the innuenco of (he 
eleclive system have ndmiUctl a minimum amount of clcclives md 
1« <‘xcced onc-tliird of tlie course. Wliere the eleclivo system Jms 
not been recofrnized, a frroup system has been c.stablished in accord- 
ance with Ihe purfiose of the student in Ids future service. li is in- 
terestinfr to note the profuess of specialization in the field of tl.eolo-ry 
dn^not only to the breadth of tlie subject but to the demands of The 
complexity of modern civilization. 

The conferring of degrees in course in theiilogj-, outside 1 he practice 
m the Roman Catholic Church and the representatives of Europeun 
iO«tc churches, is recent. The first degree of bachelor of divinity given 

in connection with graduation was first instituted at Harvard in ISbit. 

Almost uniformly the course is 3 years in length. In certain insli- 
tutions the combined liberal arts and tluHilogical course is recognized 
by which a year may be saved cither' in the four-year liberal 1111 -,’ 
course or in the theological school. A four-years’ theological course 
lias also emerged in schools connected with churches, ciicouragimc 
specialization in the science of theology or on the jiractical side in 
applied Christianity. 

. The following are the requirements for graduation and dcTecs 
from the tj'pu'ul schools selected : 


l arimrd -u roursm (a c-ouree genemlli- eqimlu :i houru por wc-ek through the veari 
not morn than fi in any one year; coiimeti niH oiwary for proniolion to middle claH.. 
8 to aemor cln.^ Co,m.ea of Andover Theologiral Seminary may be counted, and a.' 
" coUfHttrt fr<>ni faculiy *>f artn and nrionros 

}a!r.~A courne of :) years “in this or wmie other equivalent eehool ” admits U, 
graduate atandmg"; one eonrso and approved thesis; 3-vear e.mrae in ‘‘denartment 
of pastoral Botviee" leada U) n. n. niparimem 

Drinerton.---l,.l.H hours of instniction, or 16 houra for :l yearn of :10 woeks eaeh 
re^yeani of riwiikmce ‘‘in this or some uther-approved aeminary ” and Batinfaetorv 
completion of all Btudies in regular coume, and one of the R. D coureeR made ui, of 

extmcuiTU'ulum *' HtudicH. " * 

f/nion.— Diploma without degree does not rei|uire Greek and Hebrew. 

Advanced do^ce; Offers D. I). for 3 years' iwetgradnate work; a part of this time may 

be Bpent elsewhere. Candidate must read liatin, Greek, Hebrew, Erench, German' 
and publish theBis. 

Gartofw.— S. T. n. confeired after finiBhing ‘‘seminary courses of philosophy and 
neology ; Hebrew or examination in Hebrew or inforpretation 

wT®"' ^ P«''s™duate study; taking 3 ooum«, of 

dy, 2 of which must be in faculty of theology; written di.ssertation with public 
Idefe^of the dwse^tion, and M theses. ForS. T. D„ 2 year, ehi,>seafter examination 
the licentiate; duwertation and 75 theeea to be defended. For J (• B “full eemi- 
naiy coune, " including ! yew of canon Uw. For J. Q. L., 2 yeaw’ study of the text 
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and of public law; dissertation, and fjO theses. For J. C. D , “2 additional vears " 

I rinted dissertation; 75 theses, publicly sustained. ' ’ 

.l/cf’or'"''’t — Three years <,f 17 hours i>er week; in junior year, all work prescribed; 
in middle and senior year, 1:1 hours prescribed; 2 hours elective. Graduate studentH 
may receive degree on attainment of 12 creilits and thesis. A crvslit is a course of iO 
hours; 4l! crtpits, re<|uisite for graduation and 56 for IJ. D. degree, of which 42 are 
pn>vribo<l. | . 

reno'crhi/tl-Di^eo conferred on those "who complete one of the digroe courses " 
end have a baccalaureate degree of recognized college; others may qualify bv Joing 
extra wnrk. ^ ^ 

rlnaigo.-?: majors (17 majors are same f..r II. D. and Ph. I), degrees); 18 min.t h ive 
b.s.n pursmM ,n "a tliedogical schisil of high standing," and not less than 9 at this 
uinu*tvit y. K(H)uirenioiil8 for examination nearly same a« for Ph. T). 


COMMISSION ON PR E -THEOLOGICAL COURSE. 

Tlio beirmiiing of tlio imificatioii of stniidards appears in tlie ap- 
])ointmont of a ( ommission on study preparatorj’ to tlie theolocpcnl 
semmary ajijiointed at a inoetine „f tlie Roli<rious Education Asso- 
ciiition in ('hicaoo m 19 ()(), Tlie following resolution was adopted; 

That a rommillee of 12 be appointed, representing endowed institutions of advanced 
education as well as .Slate universities for the pur]>oso of formulating an ideal or sug- 
gestive course nf collegiate study preparatory to a course iu a theological soniiiiaiy.' 

The coiijuiission presented the following membnimium of report 
at llie meeting oPtlio association in Marcli, 191 ().' 

1. bour committee at first attempted todmw up a jjoniplftto curriculum for the four 
cnilego years. Such at urriculuui, however, was «.cn to be impracticable on account 
of the diflcrent studies, miinher of hours, and other conditions required by different 
( olh^ for tlieir (iegrccs. It seemed beat, therefore, to the committee to draw up a 
hat f courses which are especially adapted to prpjiaro men for work in theological 

2. It has seemed advisable further to distiiiguisli hetw,>en two classes of courses; 
Those which seem nhsolutely essimtial in tr.iiniiii; for /ime/icn/e(li( ieiicy in tlio ministry 
(list A); and tho«' which arc highly imporUirft for the dcvelopmcntW the more terhni- 
riilly Iheologml efficiency of the ministry (list II). 

It IS the rpceminciidation of the committee that the .studies in list A be pursued bv 
all students for the minUtry; and that course IJ ho pursued bv those who wish to 
prepare themselves in thg fullest degree for the pliilologi<-al and'exegetieal studies of 

(ie8..ininarycurriculuin. In so faras the studeiit/saptitiide and opportunities permit 

the committee would suggest that the studies iu both lists be pursued. 

3. As regards the amount of time to bo given to each study, the committee has chosen 
as its unit a course running .3 hours a week fop an entire college jitar. In colleges where 

a given study fills a different number of htjiirs per week the adjustment will bo easily 
made. 

The committee further assumes that the toUil number of hours imV week reqi'iired 
in a eollcge will not exceed 15 or 16. 

The committee h&s deemed it beat to leave a certain number of unita free for elec- 
tives, permitting more thorough etudy of anrh coili^>8 of the sugj^stod curriculum as ' 
particularly appeal to a student. - 

■4. The student is advised to consider the instructor as well as the course. In case 
a course is given by an Inferior instructor the committee adyiaes that the student 


^ U. a. Bureau of Eduo., igo», p. 44. 
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mibstituto for it some other couree in the corresponding group in thh other list, or if 
toore advisable even in some subject not suggestod. It is the opinion of the committee 
that the influence of the U*acher is as important as the inaU*rial of a course. 

0 

I. 18 T A.— <\mrsc9 n‘cotmncnded for the practical efficiency of the ininistjv: 

_ • rntt.'j of .3 hours 

1 rreparalwn xn hiemry rxprtwjon; , i«r week ft»r y««ar. 

Eiiglisli couipofiitinii ami rheturi(^, ■ i 

literature (nrim ipally KnglL^h) , _ | 

Public speakiiiK (art of (‘Xj)n‘f<8ion, vtK ai training, debating, etc ) . I 

The student should Uike as niiu h as pogpible of such work (*v(m whim no aea- 
domic credit is given for it. 

//. lAinguagn: 

At least <jne foreign language, preferably (in»ek. . . j 

IJl. Xatiiral srumr: 

Hioloiry ' _ ^ \ ^ 

Ps'ychol<igy - . . . . ' | 

JV\ Social $cif.nrr: 

History -j 

rolitical/beummiy . i 

Study of fttn icty (iiitr(Kliu linn to the siudy of so< iulugy, depende/.v, i-tc.. 

»M?ialization, scndal science) . . . - 2 

V. Philosophy: * 

History of philosophy I 

i List B. — Additional course’s suggest eil an important preparation for I(‘c1nn» ;d 
theological study fmm whicli elections < an la* Jimde; 

I L&fiaagts: 

Catin * 

German (if not takmi in high hcIkm*!, i»thi:i:Mi.st‘ 1 ) . J 

Hebrew (fi»r thofH* wliuse aptiiude and ilt‘sires wonUl lead tlicrn to pursue 

Hebrew in fkuninary course*?) | 

Hellenistic Greek I 

//. Natural and physical icienn : **^^*^^ 

Geology , I 

Physics or chemistry I 

III. philosophy: 

Ethics. ^ , . . . . ^ 

fhtrodnetion to i)hibtHopliv . i 



The Rev. Dr. WililamnT). McKoiizio, of Il'iirtford Theoloj^icnl 
Somiiiar}*, a iuom))or of tho commission, in an article ^ presents tin* 
objections to a standardization of theological education. IIo Ivokis 
that there are 3 elements in religious education: First, religious forv'or; 
.second, thooV>gical orthodoxy; thirfl, intellectual discipline. 

Ho behovt^ it is admitted no one can standairtize religious fervor, 
and inquires who shall standardize orthodoxy, and thcre^ro con- 
cludes with a query, Wliut Ls tho practical* use of staiulanL 
izing theological scholarshij) without regard to those other two factois 
of actual pow’^er?” Ho thinks, therefore, flint full standardization is 
impossible in the fielrf of theological education if by that wo mean a 
standard that should bo ]iractical for all tho churches. ^ 

It is, however, most significant to tho student of standards that 
Dr. McKenzie after his forceful presentation of tho objections to 
standards in tho most dilTicult field of all, subject to tho odium thoo- 
logicum, concludes liia paper with the <^pectation of tlio continuance 
of standardization. 


I Relifiout Education, Aupilf 1910, pp. 37^777. 


, 1911, pp. 253-961. 



CHAPTER III. 

STANDARDS OF MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


As in tlioolo^y t ho si u(l(Mit , onliiinrily a ^radiiato,, road with 

a ministor, so in niodioino, ordinarily without hoin^ a ooll(‘;;o ^nul- 
iiatj^o, tlio stud(*nt was acMually indiMiturod t(> a plivsioiaii wlioiii h(^ 
s(*i*v(‘d in all possihlo ways until lie slianal in the j>raotio(». This sys- 
toni still snrvivos in a shadowy way in tlio rofjuiroiiKnit for admission 
in soino modioal schools of a roooimiH'ndiiHon from iho procoptor." 

1 lie first faoulti(*s of nuMlicim^ u or(M)r^ahizod in Philadolphia hofwoon 
lifio and 1701, w(*ro followed hy ihclumti*. nualicnl do])art nuMits in 
Kin^r’s Col!o;^c in York, in I [arvatd, Dartmouth, ami by 1810 in 
A alo, (iiu! w(*i‘(^ in coniuHition with iiniv(*rsit iosd 

Harvard affords a j;ood illustration .of the orij^in of a school. In 
, the year 17S() l)rs. Samuel Danfort !i, Isaac Kami, Thomas Rust, 
Jolin Wamni, and other's forrmal an association, the Boston Medical 
Society. On Xovemlxu* 3, 17S1, this society voUnl that Dr. John - 
Wamm he desired to demonstrate* a* coui*se of anatomical lectures^ 
tlie (‘nsuinj^ w'intm*. Hi*. WaiT(*n -iln'w up a schemo which "'was 
placed before the corj)oration Sej)temh(*r 1!), 17S2. 1Venty-two 
articles Vero adoj)t(*d, uiiu>n^ which was the establishing of “a 
prof(*ssorship of anatomy, and surgeiy, a ])rof(*Kaorshij) of the theo^" 
and practical of j>hysics, and a jrroh^ssorship of chemist r}* and materia 
medica. ^ lMirth(*r, it was najuired that eacli jrrofessor bo a master 
arts or graduated baelulor or doctor of ]>h 3 "sics, of tho ClirLstian 
religion, ami strict morals. 

I he ]>roK'issors leV’tured in iT’and>ridge in 1783; a f(iw medical stu- 
dents an<l such senidi*s ns had obtained tho consent of their parents 
attended. Three yoais’ stmly, with attendance on two courses of 
l(*(*tun's -in some cases reduced tc> attendance on onfll^courso, tho 
longest being only four months — were required of those who presented 
tlremselves as candidates for a degree. Students not graduates of 
the college had to pass preliminary examinations in tho Latin lan- 
guage and in natural pliilosophy. 

In imitation of tho Loijdon schools, early iu tho nineteenth century, 
IIS a<;ninst tiro Edinburgh or Loydini oxuinjilo followed by tho earlier 
^look, a proiiriotarj^ school started iu Baltimore. school, 

with its many later followers, gave a ^articulnrly American and 

* *x?kard, IKsttory of MMfclne In the Unlt^l fltatos; and Medical KducaUon In the United States 
w- and Canada, Abraham Flexner, Dull. No. 4, Carooglo I^ouuUaUon, 1910 l 
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unfortiuiato dovolopiiKMit to modical education. Private and oft<^n 
coinmcrcializcd schools, separate from the stimulus ami sligidards 
of universities, produced in little more than n centuiy so-called 
m(Mli<’al schools. Indeed, thenv was almost a transfer of medical 
odueatioii to the propriotarA^ medical seliools,' 

As yet there wore no Slate hoards. Tlu‘ scliool diploma w^ia a 
license to pra(‘tice. Applicants who could pay lh(* *ir fc(‘s or <*Ven 
si^^ii notes were lik(‘J^' to he accepted and graduated aft<T superficial 
, oral examinations. (Fh'xjiier. p. 7.) Bi^fore lon^^’eveii the im^dieid 
faeulti(‘s or llarvard, ^ ah‘, and Pennsylvania lu'eiutu'! largely imie- 
pendCnt of the university, thsposiiig of pmh'ssoishlps hy common 
agN‘enient . segregating and dividing fees after (he fasliioa of the 
propru^ary school^ Not until the eighties of the ninetcamth century 
did the nuiversitit^ begin to recover these scliools. There were, no 
ostaldished rccpiirements for admission. The s(*ssions of tlu» school " 
W(M*e only U\ or 20 wivks each. Tlu‘ eoin*ses wmv not giaded. 'fin' 
imnhods of instruction were didactic, with tjie same lectures read 
from year to year. ‘ 

Jjahoratories were s(;an‘ely known, though, as we see in the intro- 
duet ion (p. 10), inlibi'ral arts eoll(*g(‘s tlu*y hogan t(> appear early in (h(‘ 
l^ineteeiith century in tlu‘ sciences, niiiical facilities witc iWerred 
to in aimoiineemenls, but aiiiomitiMl to little, 

Aboiil Is.h) \ ale medical school W(*iit so far us to procure legisla- 
tion to hmgthen’ the l.eri>i of medical study and ostahiish soinelhing 
of prelimhgiry education, hut nvoded from its jiositioii.^ 
la IS.ho^the M(‘dical CoUegi*' of (iC(U'gia"suggesU*d concerted action 
\u\ cure the prevalent abuses, hut tht^oginning of a reform movc- 
'\monl isito he datc'd from the* call of tlu^ nualical society. of the State 
V)f Nhav V«rrk, which led to tlu' formation of the American Medical 
Associatioii, as followa: 

WTierous it \h bclieveA tluit :i national eonventinn would 1)0 comliirive to the oleva* .' 
lion of the .‘♦laiuiunl iue(li(*ai (‘duration in the United Stale.‘(; ^ 

Whereas th<'re is no intHh- of ne( i»mj)lishing ho desirable l ui ob ieet without eoneort of 
action (m the part (if the medical .Horieti(‘H, collej^OH, and iiiH!ituli()nH of alt ihe 8taf(*.«; 

Rfsolve/ij That the N(*w ^ ork Stale Medic'al Society on nu^sU^Ncommends a naiionnl 
.convenlum of delog^ttcs from iiuMfical societien niul collcgcsStl the whole Union to 
Convene in the city of N(ov York ou tiui first Monday in May., 1846, for the purpo.si. ,.f 
adoptbig some concerte(l^('tion on the subject wl forth in the foregoing preamble.-’ 

The jVssociatlon of iViucrican Medical Colleges, the American 
^Medical Council, tho organization of the Johns Hopl^ins Medical 

» Bee Dr. William Henry Welch’.<#>Addrcs3 befort) tho 65lh Con>' 0 <»tlon of tho riUvo'paiy of Chicago, 
Deo., ll»7. President Henry S. Prllcbetl, “Tho place of ihe niil¥mityfn roodlcol education/’ Aiper. 
Med. Aasoc. bull., Jan. 15, 1910, p, 289; abo under “Uelalions of the unR^Niy to tho medical school/’ 
President Seburman, 290, DeaitiVuiii^han, 397, President MucLean, 3 If. \ 

*see Wm. H. Welch, “The relation of Vale lo mpdlciue,” Reprint Ya* Med. Jouri/Nov., 1901; 
Flexner, p. 10. • , 

•f list an. coni, of CoUn(5a on Med. Educ., Ainer. M5d. A»oo., Chicago, Anjayj itofi n 6, 
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Schs^lJl^Baltimorp in 18SJ3, tho Icnji^hciiing oj tlitvcourso of study to 
4 yparsaf Harvard in 1892-03, and tho gradin" of studies in 1809-1900 
an; niilcst.mos of tho progress of tho movoment. A phonomonal 
fruition has c.oine, however, in the last half dozen years, due chiefly 
(o die couferem'ps and work of the Cmmci] on Medical Education of 
tli(^ Aniorirau Medical Association in conjunction with, the re|>re- 
sentatives of State and Territorial licensing and ('xainiiving hoards, 
the Association of American Medical Colleges, the Soniln-rn Medical 
College Association, and the Government medical sc'r.vices. 

Tlnough th(' vork of theCouncil on^Iedical hidiieation, created in 
1904, the first personal inspect ion of- all medical colleges was made 
hv representatives of the comicil in 190.'>-(i and lOOti-;. T’lie first 
classifi(-ation of medical colleges hy the council Was presented to the 
house of delegates of the .\incncan Medical Association in IflOT. 
The s(>eon(l tour of inspection of all medical colleges hy tln^ council 
was completed in 10()9-1(). The second elassiflent ion of medical 
colleges was reported to the. house of delegates, and puhlislied in 1010. 

The first conference was held in (Tiicago in 190,"). Delegates from 
’other bodies and universities have been invited to succeeding con- 
ference's. N'o more man’clous cha|)ter in the history of ediu'ational 
standanfs can he found than in'a review of the work of these confor- 
. enc()S, as shown hy ihe> report for the fli-st five years.' 

I^troRT or THK Col'NciL ON Mkdica I. EniTATioN Koii Ykak Esms’c Jtnk 1. 1909. 

'I- nr five tho < ounril on MtMlit’al Kfhiciitioii been workinj; f<»r hi^'hor hiuI 
mniv unitnnu Htajulanls of niottiral odnoaiion. In this time many rhiui^ros fur the 
belter havo boon hnm^'ht about. Such innuonre asthu rouiuil may hiivr had toward 
the.-e impruvnnents hits Itoen duo larj^oly to tho follnwin^ fuels: ' - 

(. Tlic ('ouneil is tho oommittcc on odueatitm of tho inodiVal profossion of Amerira, 
rcprt'scntpd by the Aineriran Mcdioal AssfKiatinn. As surh, ii.8 interpsis aro nnfiohai 
and its object is the beuermon^of modiral education in all sections of the rountr>\ 

'2. U iH a’jKjrmanrtU committee, Ihoroby cxortiiiK a constant, istoady influence for 
improvement, not ptjssiblo through Uunimrary conlmittee^, however’excelleni their 
work Dvi^ht be. ‘ ' . 

i It.^headquarterH at the home of the medical profeHt^ion of America and its mn- 
noi^inn with the Journal <tf the Anmricim Mt'dical ABWK'iation, with its (extensive 
b(Hly of corrospondems, nm<le it possible to obtain much information which otherwise 
could not, have IxH^n Hoctirod. . 

.1. An ahundance of information hivs been collected, tabidatod,' ami published 
regarding me(lie.al colIegOH, eUndard.s, students, grmiiiates, facilities, and etpiiimicjit, 
well a,s ingch infomatio 4 regarding the refpiirementV for licon«e to jmirtice medi- 
cine, both in thin cd.untry nud abroiul. Information hxs also been eollected n^carding 
elementary', and oolrt^ato edueation, 

5. This infonnation, formerly noi available, hiw Ihrov^m much lighT tm medical 
educafion> revealing finite rloarlyitroblcniH which otherwise ('ould not have heeiUH>en. 

Art problems have ari sen they have been presented at <annual eojifenmecrt ou 
me<lieal oihinition for dmeussion. Those ajiimal conforenccrt have been held under 
the auepioea of the (’ouneil on Medical Education anti to them artf invitetl as deli^ates 

* W. of the HouM of IMegatas of the Am*r. A»oo., i«», pp. U-14, 3 
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PBEUUINABY AND MEDICAL EDUCATION AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
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thot^e who are interested and whose advice and influence may l>e helpful in elevating 
the ^taadarde of medical education — '^rom the State lic’ensing l>oards, State medical 
r*ocietie8, confederation of examining Wrdfl, college aaeociationa, and the I'uited 
SUtee eer\ices, as well as from colleges of liberal arts and other interested organixations. 
They have been attended by an increasing number of delegates each year. They are 
entirely informal and are devoted to the discussion of the more urgbnt problems of 
mwiical education, the reports of which have been given wide circulation in the 
col limns of the Journal of the American Mcdi<*al Associatinn and by reprinte. These 
conferences have ipidoubtodl^been a strong influence favoring higher and more 
uniform standanls. j ^ ' 

Jl might be well to briefly^view the work of the five annual t'onferences, 

nnet conferenck. 

The firpi conference was held in Chii-ago April 20, 1906. At this conference the 
question** of preliminary e<kicatir)ii, me<licul (^irriculum, and the relation of the college 
of liberal arts to the medical school were discusmi, as a result of which the cotmcil 
formulated the following as the minimum standard of the American hiedioal Antny- 
ciation: 

A preliminar>' education sufficient to enable the student to enter the freshman 
class of our recognized universities, (6^ the ]xwiiigon the cretleniialHof such an e^luca- 
tion by a State official, (r) the graduation from an appn)ved medijal college requiring 
a 4 yoara’ course of not less than 30 weeks each year, with 30 hours each week of actual 
work, (if) the passing of an examination for lii-ensure before a State board. 

The council further formulated a sfM'alk'd ideal standard which should be seimred 
a*i rapidly as the (‘onditions thrt>ughoul the coimtry warrahted. This ideal standard 
iws briefly as follq^ws: 

(a) A 4-year high-w'hool education, (6) a year’s university training in physic's, 
(hcmisliy, und biology', (r) 4 years of medicine pnipor, imd (</) 1 year as interne in a 
hospital or dispensary. • * 

raB RECOND CONFERENCE. 

At the second coiflrrence, hold in ( hicagn May 12, 1900. probably the most impor- 
tiuU facte presented were the standings of the various medicAl colleges based on the 
failures of their gnvduhtc'^s in ex^inations l>efor^ State boards. The colleges wore 
dirided into 3 groups: Those ha\nng less thim 10 per cent of failures, those ha\nng 
from 10 to 20 par cent, and those haring above 20 per cent. A fourth imclassified list 
was mode of thow* colleges whic h had insufficientdata to permit of comparison. These 
reports^ which are published annually in the State board statistit's prepared by the 
('ouncil, have been product ve of much giKnl in ajimulating fai ulticicto guard against 
the giaduation of illy prepared students. 

THE .THIRD CONFERENCE. 

At the third cond®^. held in ('hicago April 29. 1907, adetailed report of aperwmal 
inspection made by members of (h<* council of all the medical scho6ls^)f the Unitetf 
States was presented. ' In this inspection the schools were marked on a ciril-servjce 
' basif cotutisting of 10 points covering the essentials of a modem mescal college, these . 
10 potn& making a possible 100. And on this basis the colleges as graded were divided 
into 3 groups. The result was as follows: An acceptable ^up of 82 collegee with 
marks from 70 to 100, a conditioiiedgioim of 46 coUoges with nuurkk from 50 to 70, and 
a rejeci^gnmp of 32 colleges with ouurIcB Mow 50. ^ 

•This pmonal inspection of collegee has been co&tinaed and a second mspecUon will 
soon be completed. ' . 
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' THB FOURTH CONFEBBKCB, 

The fourth annual conference, held in Chicago April, 1908, was from many stand- 
points most encouraging and interesting. The secretary presented a graphic study 
of medical education in the various States of the Union and in the 20 most important 
countries of the world, showing the comparative position of medical education in this 
country with that of the rest of the world. , 

It was revealed that, whiI6 this country had a few medical collefift equal to any in 
thtfWorld,itwas nevertheless far behind other nations in standards of both preliminary 
and medical education. More encouraging was the report of a campaign carried on 
during the year by the council to secure the adoption by medical colleges of higher 
preliminan^ standards. This report brought out the fact that more than 50 first-class 
school 8 in this cquntiy had agreed to accept what has been adopted by all the rest of 
the world, i. e., a^year medical course. This is to be fought about by adding to our 
present preliminary requirements of a 4-year high-ed^l course at least 1 year of 
physii-8, chemistry, and biology'. 

This advance requirement has become so general that it will doubtless be atlopied 
by all fiivt-class schools within the next few yeans and thus place Amrricaii medical 
education on a par with that of England, France, Germany, Austria, ( anada, in fiu t 
with that of all our neighbors and rivals in prpgreea and chrilization. ' 


- , • THE HFTH CONFERENCE, , 

At the fifth anmial conference, held in Chicago, April 5, 1909, the chief feature 'riu 
the report of a ('ommittee on tnedicfil curriculum. This committee cynsistv^^ 100 
prominent educators, representing' all the departments and specialties in medicine. 

It has done a splendid piece 'of work, which we feel is most important and timely, 
since wo are just entering on what we believe will provedo be the greatest re(*onstru(;- 
livo period in the history of medical education in ,toerica. The recommendations 
*of this committee on what constitutes a proper -"medical course are most interesiiiig 
and have already attracted much attention, 

A curriculum of 4, 100 hours was agreed to, divided among the various depuri monte' 
%^fcj^ws: Hours, 

^ I. Anatomy, including histology and embryology 700 

II, Physiology and physiologic chethiatry, including 80 ho\irs of organic 

chemistry 

Ill./Pkthology and bacteriology ^ 

« IV. Pharraat'ology, toxicology, and therapeutics 240 

V, Medicine, including pediatrics and nervous diseases 8!M) 

VI. Surgery: General and special # (i'iO 

, VII. Qbstelrics and gynecology 240 

Diaeaaee of the eye, ear, nose, and throat. . 140 

IX. l)ermaf)logy and syphilis *. ^ fH) 

X. Hygiene, medical economics, and medical jurisprudence 120 

, •'••• ■‘.100 ' 

It WM (he unaniinous opinion of the conunittee that aliard and fast medicat cuiric- 
olum, uniform for all collegfM, was not desirable and not for the best interesta of medical 
educaUoh. It was definitely jrtated, therefore, that the curriculum recommended by 
this committee* vas4o be regarded ae suggestive and edt^catioual only, and was not 
intended for adoption as an absolute and fixed requireme^ hither by medical colleges 
or by State boar^ The curriculum reported does not represent a miitimum require- 
rt m t, tmi one xrihich is soiBciently cpmpreheAeive to meet the present denumd of 
."^n^cel education. ^ ' ea 

' A edxnmsfy ol thereat of 7 yean* etudj^ thus stated in ml: ‘ ^ 

' ■ ■ 7'. - ■ '' ~ - ■ -- j- — ' 


STANDABDS OF MEDICAL SCHOOLS. , §1 

The Council on Medical Education has been at work for 7 years with the problem 
oCmeditui educatbm in America. In these 7 years we have studied the conditiona 
pictty thoroughly, so ilmt Ve are now ready to present, from our eUitistics and from 
our invest igationfi, a full and,compIete picture of mej^ical ediualion as it ie, and what 
it nliguld be, to-day in America. 

\Vc are all now familiar with the fact that American medical education ia not in a. 
sutii^factory cxjndition. \\ e still have a large number of very poor schools, there being 
uow altogether 129 medical colleges in this countn*. Six years ago there were 166. 
Of the 129 college** which remain, however, not more than GO or 70 are doing really 
arrcpfable work, or are making improvements whiili will enable them to do accept- 
able work. P(«eibly one-half of our medical schools tue still in such a condition that 
it wnuld be btrlunatc fi>r American medical education and inr the Ameiicvin people 
if they .diouM be di.'*cnq(imied. Fortunately, thi.-* reductinu iS taking place and the 
pn>prietar\' s.'hools rapidly passing out i>f existence. 


THE .\MEiaCAN STAVDAnD OP MEDICAL EDUCATION". 

Those of us who are familiar with the .rituatitm believe that modem medical oJucaA-*^ 
timi needs a training in a good secondajy school; a preinedical course in the wieucee 
of physic's, chemistiy, and biology; a thorough 4-year^ course in a medical,school, and 
lastly a practical year as an interne In a hcwpital. I think we all agree on that as a 
minimum training necessary to prepare a student for independent practice. That 
Would mean essentially a minimum of 6 years of training necessary to prepare a student 
fur independent practice. That would mean essentially a minimum of 6 years of 
training frnm a high school. ^\^uIe it is evident that su^ a requirement could not at' 
ome be put into force fhrougUout the whole couiUr>-, nevertheless state without any 
hesitation that anything sliort of that m the ultimate requiremeS appears to me to 
be insufficient, ^ ' 

At a meeting o{ the Ami'rioan Institute of Homeopathy, heM in - 
Detroi^n 1909, the number of hours of the medical course was made 
4,300, dfcoting the 200 extra hours over that adopted by the Ameri- 
can Med^ Association (4,100 hours) to materia medica and thorax 
peutics. The standard for the entrance examination 'is a 4-year 
high-school course or its equivalfent. TVo colleges of homeoj)athy 
require more: Those of the Universities of Michigan and of Iowa 
require two years of liberal arts study . 

The present general statnlanls, therefore, appear in the report ^or 
1911 of Dr.^ Colwell, secretary of the council: ^ 

Indeed, nothing ahoirid be said to disparage the exoellipqt and oommendablo work 
long carried on by such agencies as the Association ol American Medical Colleges, this 

American Academy of Medicine, the State Medical Licensing Boards, both individually 

and in their confederaiiona,^d by other organipttiona. At the ^Ulib time, however, 

any podtivo action taken by a national body. as the American Medical Aaweia-." , 

tion, representing aa it does the^erg^fiiied ^iSedical profession of the United States, 

w^sure to haN'e on extensive ictflueneq. For that reason active work on the iiart of 

the Afa£ri(w Medici Aapociation through its Council on Medical Education gave 

added impetus to a nation-wide movement for better standards of mpdical education, 

which, by rcenford^ the octivilics alieadf^nd^rffy, has resulted in the remarkable 

progress made dwrii^ the best several fern: Incidehtally it should be stated that * 

the wchtM* of the Council, on Medical Vacation has been recognised abroad * and ^ 
^ 
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the council haa been Iwted by Dr. P. J. Eijkman, of The Hague, among the organiza- 
tiona of the w^ld which are exerting an international influence in matters pertaining 
to medical ^cation. Dr. Eijkman aaya that if the efforts of the Council on Medical 
Educatioi^ear fruit, and if its example is followed, “the time is not far distant wl^en 
a^ ijitjp^ational standard of requiremenW for the practice of medicine will be 
reaclyw.”’ 

mPRO\EMBNTK IN Rh^CENT YEARS. 

Changes for the better in medical education have been particularly rapid %ince 
1904, when the CVuncil on Medical Eiducation was orgaiiized. Up to that year the 
number of modical colleges, mostly of the proprietary variety, continued tc increase, 
r^ardlees of the frequently published references to the overcrowded condition of 
the profession and Tegardless of rei)orts frequently presented showing- the need of 
better rather than a larger number of medical colleges. The increase in number 
continued until, in^l9Q4« the maximum of 166 medical colleges was reached, consti- 
tuting, to use a ph^ often repeated of late, practically half of the world’s supply. 
The numbers of medical students and medical graduates likewise increased until 
1904, w}i€n the highest totals were reached. In that year there were 28,142 medical 
sfedents and 5,747 graduates. - 

^ . YEWER BUT BETTER COLLlfOES. ^ 

Since 1904, however, there has been at first a gradual and then a po^tive decrease in 
thenumberof colleges until now the number has been reduced to 129 [116 in 1912]. It is 
significant to note .that the positive decline has been since 1907, when the classifica- * 
tionof medical colleges, bas^ on the coiincirs first actual inspection of all the medical 
coli^os of the United States, was read at the^third annual confererico! Of the 44 
colleges closed since 1907, 20 colleges, wore dosed outright and'24 by merging with, 
others. Of the 20 which became extinct, 16 had been rated in cla«C. This decrease, 
therefore, has been due to the closing of the weak and inferior colleges or by the merg- 
ing of two or more medical colleges, forming in practically every instance-one stronger 
and better equipped college. Rather than being a serious matter, therefore, this 
decree in the number of medical colleges has been of positive benefit, resulting as' 
it has in the formation of better colleges and in the elation of educational standards. 
SiAce 1904 there has likewise been a decrease in the number of medical students and 
medical graduates. 

Colltget closed since 1907 . 


Tlow cXoctiX. 

% 

Class A, 

‘Class B. 

Class C. 

1 Total. 

Bynaergsr.. 

Extioot 



11 

10 1 

3 

' 34 

ToUl 



11 

4 , 

14 i 

16 

10 

30 • 

44 
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* BETTER STANDARDS 01^ ADMISSION. 

Not only has thece been an advancement in the standards of medical education 
«nce 1904 through the elimination of 44 Veaker colleges, but on the otljet hand thera 
Tiaa been a decked advancement m the standards ot admission."Until 1904 only 
3, or 1.9 per cent«of all medical colhges, Were requiring lor admiodon more. than a 
hi^-echdol education, but since 1904 the niwiber has increased until new 41, "or 31.8 
per (nearly (m^third) of all colleges, are requiring for admiadon one or more 
years el collegiate work,' in additmn to the higk-achool coyise, and medical teaching 

a chart AhoirtM the itan^^ 
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afl a whole hae been placed more largely'on a university basis. Another fact, hi^ever, 
brought out in chart 4 is that, although only al>out 11 p«?r cent of the cdleg^ held 
to higher adrnission requirements during the session of 1900-10, Ihftse culleg^ en- 
rolled about '20 per cent of all students. Judging fmm rotK»r(s received, the higher 
! grade colleges enrelled ^bout'35 jH'r cent of all medical sludontflnit the beginning of 
the present session. ’ • 

* Other mprovruirutje. 

» ♦ . . • • 

In thelast 7 years, however, other nuiical improvements in medical education have 

^ Uktwi place. College terms have been lengthened, n%w ineth(>ds of teaching have 
’ bt't'li adeptki, more salaried teachers ha'^o bq?n employed, mo/e endowments secured, 
new buildings erer:tod, better laboratorie.8 and laboratory efpiipmcnt insUdlf4, and 
better h^wpital connections and clinical facilities wcured. The last year particularly 
has witn<!8sed many remarkable changes for the better in nunlical education. SeVeral 
of our larger medical schools have received lai^d donations, have Ix^en thomughly 
reorganized, havesw uredor built teut hiug h<»spitnls, and have adofited higher stand- 
ards of admiasiou; and re]>ort8 of dtl\er changes of similar imfHirtance continue to 
come in. |> , ♦ , ' ' 

BETTER STANDARDS OK UC'ENRURE." 


The progress Tor high(?r standards, however, has uot-ivU been confined to the medical 
colleges. The requirements yf State medical liwnaing boanls have likewise been 
considerably advanced. The statement it^ardang these changes is based on a careful 
study of Jhe practice “acts and board rulings a4l on corresptvidence received from the 
officers of the various boards, gnnng their u^jp^retation of tht? laws they have been 
appointed U) enforce. * ' . ’ ** 

1, in 1904 apparently only 20 States had any provision in thwr medical pnw'tice 
^ .acts for preliminary, education; now 36 haveHhat pro\dsion. Then only 10 States 

required a standard 4-year high-school education as their nniiimum standard, and 
none required any college wArk; now 30 States reejuire the standard high-schcwl 
course, and 8 of these require 1 or 2 ydars'of collegiate work in addition. Then only, 4 
Slates conducted preliminary examinations and inpj>eeted credentials previous to or at 
the time of matriculation; now 8 States }>erform those duties. 

2. In 1904, 36 States required that all candidates for license bo graduates of legally 
chartered medical colleges; now 44 States have the requirement. 

In 1904, 45 Sta%s required an examination of every applicant; now 48 require 
an examination of all exceptijog those already holding a license granted by some other 
State, . ' ^ . 


4, In 1901 the boards of only M States had authority to refuse recognition to inferior 
or disreputable medical college8;^n6w 28 boards have full authority to, refuse such 

* tecognitioD and 14 others have a limited or divided authority. 

V In 1904, there wete 36 States each having a single board of medical examine^ ' 
Siw that year 3 morA StutM have secured single boards, making 39 at tb(\ present 
tim^ ' ’ . 5 ^ ^ 

* €. Keciprocal relations had bees e^blished by 27 States in 1904 with 2 or mq^ 

» pther States; now 34 States have such relations, and in \ other States --AJabuma, 

Oklahocpa^ South Dakota, and Pennsylvania— the boards have the authority to estab- 
lish such relations if they care to do so. • ' ' 

» 7 . Since , 6,Stataboards have initiated practical tests to a certain extent at their 

examinations, thiJs* making it poMible^to differentiate between applicants who have 
gong through f mere cramming prog^ and those who have had a thorough medical 
tzaining in laboratory and clinic. * 
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Advance li^ i<tate licencing reqitiranenta vi^tevm years '* 


H«<|iiirrnu-gi or I'rtoisjon. 




Staic.'s ill w hlfh th»» pruvbkiiis weir 
[ In forve— SUtPbhav- 

iimjQo * 
snrh pro* ; 
vbkm ill 
1911. 


In April, 
1!XH. 


Ill Marih, , 


Son¥» nijuiirmont uf orelimiruiry odiifution 

A ttUmJan) 4-ywd- hiKli*«ii‘hool (vciiicaiion 

One or iw® of collepo work iis a minimum . . . 
las(ic^tioQ oiallmHioutiaLsHt lime of matriculation ami 

• control of preliminary examiniitions 

Thai all appliirants Iweruduatoa ofa merliiuil colhxo 
Thai all appUcanls undrrKoan cxaniiiviuiim for li4rru>r 
KeqHiromeni of praciit-al tests in tho liivriso exuniina- 
lions. 

,VHill authority by l>uuril to rofiis<‘ ri*4*ocniti(ni to low- 

gr^o colleges 

Itwinrocul ri'lation.s with oiIht StaUvs 

Htngle hoards of mtHlicai cxanuners. 


r 



> K«iuc. miiiilHT Amer. MctJ. Assoc. Hull.. Jiui. 1*., loil. pp. 72 ;h. 

* hleveu Stales have no luedicul (.olk’Kes, and therefore no mVid for this provision. 


It is noteworthy' tliiiti not only a national, but an international or 
^ woriihetaiulard of medicine is portended, attention to wliich is drawn 
The Hague, and is indicated by the chart of pre- 
liminary and medical education at home and abroad. 

Mr. iVbraham I lexner’s n»j)ort \»n inrdicttl education in the United 
States and Canada, Bulletin Xo. 4, of the Carnegie Foundation, 
resulted in a popular agitation (tf the subject of standards for medical 
colleges, and brought up the influence of the Foundation to reenforce 
' * i»hc standards established by the (’ounciron Medical Education. 

The American Medical Association ideal standard of medical 
education is us follows: 

The ideal Htandard to bo aimed at from the prenent viow 7 >oint ehould conaiat of: 
(A) rreliiniimry eilucalioh .‘^lUricienl to enable the candidate to enter our roc ognizetl 
uaiverwiticH, auch (jualificationH to be jmsHed u|>on by the State aulhorilie«. (B) A 
courwj of at leaat yctir to be devoted la ph>»i<-H, chcMiiintry, and biology, «uch 
arrangement to be made Umt lhb« year could be taken either in a college of liberal arts 
orinthe medical Bchool. ((’) Fourycarnin jmre medical work, the first two of which 
should be largely ppent in laboratories of anatomy, phyniology, pathology', phanna- 
coloj^, etc., and tj[ie last two in close contact with patients in dispensaries and hoapi- 
talB in the Htbdy of medicine, surgery, obstetrics, and the specialties. (D) A sixth 
yekr as an interne in a hospital or dispensary should then complete the medical course. 

^ Under sueb^ scheme the majority of men would begin the study of medicine between 
18 apd 19 years of age, and would graduate from the hospital intemenhip at from 24 to 
25. A colle^ education is rcct^izod as a desirablo.preparation for a limited number 
oLppa, but it is thou^t that it is not and never will be desirable to make such college 
education a requirement to the study of medicine, as it would make the age of gradua* 
tion from 27 to 28 years, which is r^uried as too old a period at which the young medi- 
cal man should begin his life’s work. It is dbvious tha{ thisi very desirable scheme 
of requirements can not bo at ouco demanded or recommended. 

As a result of the second tour of inspection cl the medical colleges, 
in view of the conditions actually .existing, and wi^ a view to the 
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immediate needs of medical education, the council reported the follow- 
ing outline of the essentials of Ot acceptable medical college: 

Omitting from conflideration a nymber^f tbeutterly worthlefle medu-al colleges, thU 
outline ropreeenbi in the^majority of poinCn a line co'iisidcrably below tlie average of 
coiuiitionfl existing in all tbe coll^ea of the United States ami ('anadn. Th<* outline 
follows: , . . 


] ^'^trict enforcement of all standards and requirements, the ccflU^ge itself to bo held 
responsible for any insUnces where they are not onfnn ed . f 

A requirement for admission of at least a -i-yemr high-st IuhjI e^luration, super- 
iinpostnl on 8 years of gnimmar-school work, or the actual equivalent e<iiicatinn, this 
tn tniisisl of 14 units, as defined by ihe ( nllcgo Kiitraiice Kxumining Ih'urd and 
re<iuired by the t'amegie Koundaihm for the Advancement <d TciU hing. 

3. As soon as oonditions.warraiiu, ^he minimum re(]uiroimMit for admission should be 
enlarged U) inclndo at least one year’s college work each in physics, ( hemistry, and 
hiology, and a reading knowledge (tf at least one im>dern language, preferably German 
ur lYench. 


4. A requirement that Audents be iii actual attendance in the college within the first 
week each annual session and thereafter. 

0 . That actual attendance at classes bo iiLdste<i on exc opt for good cause, such as 
forsicknese, and that no credit bo given under any circumstances for less than 80 per 
cent of attendance on each course. 

G. That advunee<I standing be granted only to etudeiits-of other acceptable ('olleges, 
and that in granting advince<i standing there shaR Ipo no disoriiniuat ion again.'^t the 
culiege’s full-course students. 

7. ( areful ^<1 intelligent superv*L‘*iou of the entire school by a dean nr other execu- 
tive officer who holds, and has sufficient autlrf^rity to carry out, fair idt^als of medical 
education as interj^reted by pUKlem demands. 

8. A good system of records showing conveniently the ( mientials, attendance, 
grades, and accounts of the students. 

1). A fully graded course covering 4 years of at letu<l 30 wt^ks each, exclusive of 
holidays, and at k^ast 3(hhours per week of actual work; this cimrse should be clearly 
setfarth in a carefully preparetl and printed schedule of lectiues and classes. 

10. Tw’O years of work, consisting laigely of hil)oratory work in thoroughly equip})ed 
lalHimtori*^ in anatomy, histohigy, embiyology, physiology, chemistr>' (inorganic, 
oigaiiic, and physiologic), bacteriology, pathology, pharmacology, tJierapeutios, and 
clinical diagnosis,* . 

t 11. Two years of clinical Work, largely in hospiialt* 


and dispen.*fiid 


' ^ wppL jith thorotigl 

cnuiBes in intenmi inwlicme (including physu'al diaguoeis, pediatTfl^nor\ous and 
mental diseases), auiger)* (including siy^iral ajmloiny and opeialive eurger>* on lh< 
cadaver), obeteUios. gynecolog>-, lar>*ngology. rhinolng^* pphthalmolog}', otologj*, 
-^^rmatology, hygiene, amf medical jurispnKlence. 

12. At least 0 expert, thoroughly trained instructors in the lalmratory branches, 
salari^ eo they may devote their entire time to inatnietiou and fq that reseatcli 
without which they can not well keep up with the rapid pnigresa l>eing made in theii 

• ^ aubjectfl. These inetnicforB should rank sufHciently high to have some voice in the 
conduct of the college. There should also 1 h) a sufficient number of oaaiatauts in each 
department to look after the less important details. 

13. ^The. medical teaching oliould l>e qf Hr least the same degree ofexcellence oi 
obUlM in our recognixed iibaml, arts colleges and technical schools. 

H/The members of the faculty, with a few allowable exceptions, should be giadu- 
q| instihitlona recognlxed as medical colleges, and should have hod a training In 
all departments of medicine. They should be .appointed because of their ability 
\ u teachem an4 not l^use they happen to be on the attending ttsM of some hoMta] 

^ . V 
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15. The college Bliould own or entirely control a hoepital, in order that students ma^ 
come into close and extende<l contact with patients under the supervision of the 
attending staff. The hospital should have a aiitficiently large number of patients m 
permit the student to sec and study the common varietu^s of surgical and ine<lical ca^es 
as well us a fair numl>er in each of the so-called specialties. 

IG. The college should have easily accessihle hospital facilities of not less than 200 
patients, whirh can he utilize<l forcdiiiical tcntcliing (for aenior ('lasses of KWstudeni.Mur 
lew), these pdlienla to represent in fair projM)rlion all departments of medicine. 

17. The c(jll('ge should have additional lioepital facilities for children's dist^aws. 
contagious diseas(*s. ami nervous ami mental di><case8. 

18. Facilities for at least 5 maternity cases for eiu’h senior sMulent, who should have 
actual rhaige of (hose cases undcT the supervi.'^ion of the attending physician 

10. Facilities for at least 'iO autopsies dirring e;u h college w^asion (f(«r s<‘nV>r ('la.ssc? 
of 100 students or less). 

20. A diRt>enRary, or out-pat ienf department, under (he (oiitrol of the (mllege, the 
attendance to bo a daily average of GO cases (for seni(tr classes of 100 students or 
less), the patients to he cartifplly classified, g(HKl histories and reconla of the patients 
to he kept, and (he material to he well used. 

21. The college should have a working nuKiical library to include, the more mixlern 
text and reference bo«»ks and 10 or more leading medical pencxiicala; the lil»mry 
room to l>e easily a(‘('(»s8ihle tosimlents during all or the greater part of the day, jo 
have suitable tables and ('hairs, ^d to have an attendant in charge. 

22. A working medical museum, Imving its various anatomic, embrj'ohjgic. judho- 
logic. and other sjKx imeuB j'arefully prepared, labeled, and indexed. ») that any 
spe('imen may he oiwily found ah>l (*mploycHl for tea<'hiug ptir])o(^^. 

• 2ih A supply of such usi»ful auxiliary aj)paratus as a s '*reopticon, a refleotoecojx*, 
.carefully prepared (‘harts, cmbr>a»logi(‘ o^oliher models, manikins, dummies for use in 
bandaging, a Koenigcn my or other apparatus now so generally used in medical 
teaching. ’ 

24. The college should allow evidences of reasonably modem methods in all depart - 
mgnls niul evidences that the equipment and facilities are being intelligently use^l in 

»the tmining of medical students. « 

25. A statement in which the college’s requirements for admission, tuition, time hf 
attencUnce on the clasw>s. sespions, and gmdualion are (’lear4' set forth should he given, 
together with c^nplote lists of its matriculants and latest graduating chuw in regidar 
antiual catalogues or announcemouts. 



D^kmOKS OP A MEDICAL COLLEGE ’ ^ND A MEDIAL SCROOU^ 


' . “An institution to lie mnktHl as a medical college must have at least G professors, 

^ giving their entire tirhe to medical work, a graded course of‘4 full years of cfilWge grade 
in medicine, and must n^uire for admission not lees than the usual 4 years of academic 
or high -school preparation^ or (U equivalent, in addition to the preacademic or 
grammar-s^'hool studies.” 

I By ft medical school ns differentiated from a medical college is meant a port of a 
university^ requiring for admission the equivalent of 2 years of collegiate work and 
which offers instruction of not lees than 2 years^ duration, leading to the degree of 
doctor of'tnedicJne, 

Taking, the«t>ove outline os a standard, although as already stated it represents in 
^ most particulars a very low«average of the conditio^ actually existing, the colleges 

were rated on a civil-service hosts on the scale of KX). The data relating to each college 



t This defliUtioii o( a 6oUe^ U based on Uiat glren In the rsvbed ordinances of the State of York, 
also wai adopted by th^ Cornecle Po^aU^n fior the Advancement of Teechtng os tbeir standard. 

’^eohoel^* ddopted In 19dS by ibe Amoktlon of Atnerteah Uni* » 
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A. 

5. 

(i. 


were (grouped under 10 general heads in such manner that Uie groupe would have aa 
nearly equal weight as possible, each group allowing a possible 100 points (10 per rent), 
and the R) groups aggregaXing, therefore, a possible 1,000 points (100 per cent). The 
10 heads under which the data were arranged are as follows: 

1. Showing of graduates before State l»oards. ^ — 

2. Uequirenieiits and enforcement of satisfuciory preliminary ediicaiiun ami the 
granting of advanced standing. 

( haracter of curricnlum . ' 

Mediral school buildings. 
l^borator>' facilities and instruction. 

I>is)>ens^^^^|^’iliticH and instruction, 
i . Jlospitul hudlities and instniction. 

8. Kaculty, number of trained tewhers. all time instructors, especially of the lab- 
oratory hranrhoa and extent of research w'ork. , 

t*. Extent to which the schot^l is conducted for properly teax’hing tlie science of 
medicine rather than for the profit of t^e faculty, directly or indirectly. 

10. Lihrapes, inuseuins, charts, etc.^ 

Those colleges receiving a rating of 70 per cent or al>ove are listed in class A, those 
rw eiving a rating of from 50 to 70 per cent iif elass B, and those rute<l below 50 per cent 
in class C. (.’lass A colleges may be colsidered, therefore, aa acceptable colleges, those 
Vf (dass H aa colleges which require certain definite improvements to make them 
acccptalde, and those of (Haas C as c«lleges in which complete reorganization w'ould be 
rt*(iuired to make them acceptable. 

THE AHSOCIATION OF AMERICAS' MEDICAL COLLEOE8. 

The requiremonja for achnission 'll) and pnuiualion from colleges holding member- 
ship are as follows: 

Preliminary edxtctition — (n) A bachelor’s degree from an approved C(dlege or miiver- 
Bity, (b) A diploma^om an accredited highsch(H)l, normal schmil, or academy requir- 
ing for admission evidence of the completion of an 8- year course in primary and inter-' 
mediate grades, and for graduation not less than ^4 years of study einbra<’ing not less 
than 2 years (4 points) of Ijitin, 2 years (4 ]xdnts) mathenfftitios. 2 years (4 .)x>ints) of 
English, 1 year (2 piunts) of history, 1 year (2 points) of physics, and 6 years (12 points) 
of further credit in language, literature, history, or science. (c\ An examinatiftl'in* 
the following branches, totaling 30 points: A, RequiredT^(16 jxnrits)— Mathematics 
(4 ]x)ints), English (4 points), histor)' (2 points), I^tin (4 points), Physics (2 points), 
lb Elective (14 points): English langu^o and literature, 4 points; language, Ger- 
man, French, Spanish, or Greek, in each not leas than 2 points; solid geometry and 
Uigohometry (J year each), 2 points; biology (1 year) or botany and zoology (J year 
each), 2 points; cheihistry (1 year), 2 points; physical geography and geology (J year 
each), 1 point; physiology and hygiene (i year each),*l point; astronomy (J year), 
1 point; drawing ( J year), 1 point. One point in any subject in a high-eohool or aca- 
demic course demands not less than ^periods per week of 45 minutes each for 18 weeks, 
(d) Certificates from reputable instructors recognized by any State boa^ of medical 
examiners duly authorized by law, or by the superintendents of public instruction in 
States having no board of examination, may be accepted in 4ieu of any part of this 
examination, (e) This examination must be conducted by or under the authority 
of the board of 'examiners or of the superintendent ef public instruction of the city 
or State In ^hich the college ia located as ptb^ided for ip subsection (d). In no case 
shall it be> conducted by any. pe^n connected with the faculty, medical or otherwise, 
of the institution to which di^tudent ia seeking admi«ion. ' . 

* A student ntay be allowedw enter on his medical work condidonCKl in not mors 
than 6 points^ wd these cbnlktioui must be removed by stKishu^tory examiimdon 
befa^ he is allowed to enter on the second year of his medical course. . 
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Advanced standing — Collog^pp in menibemhipin this association may honor IhooflTtc'ial 
cro^ontials presented hy Htudents from other ooll(*pe« having ftio standard require- 
ment8»maiQtAinod by meinlH*rsof this association. exce])ting: for the fourtli year of their 
course, but no im*nibor shall admit a student to advaneet^Vlanding wiihout-first coin- 
municatiiig with the coMcgb from which such student doKircR to withdraw, and n*c(Mv- 
ing from the dean of such college a direct written copiiminie.ilinn certifying to the 
applicant’s prufejssunqd and iiiunil qualiticaiionH and to 1h(‘ exact work he had dniio 
in said college. 

The eniiro cours<‘ of 4 years in the coHeg«r of medicine shall consist of at least •l.OtHt 
hours for each studeyt, and shall bo grouped in divisions and subdivitled into sul)- 
jects; each division and subject t<: bo allotted the numlx'r of hourt as shown in the 
foliowring schedule; 

Division li-- Anatomy, 720 hours (IS p(>r cent). Division 2.— Physioh>gy ami 
chemistry, b00ht)ur8( If) percent). d)i vision :i.— Pathology, haetcriology, and hygiene. 
450 hours (1 1 .25 j'cr ( ent). Divisitm >1. — Pharmacology, materia medica, and tlu ra- 
-t^utics, 240 hours (fi per cent). Division 5.— Medicine jHid medical siH*cialiie.s. 070 
hours (24.25 |K.‘r cent). Division G.— Surgery ami surgical specialties. 720 hours M.s 
per cent). Division 7.— Obstetrics and gynecology, 300 hours (7.5 per cent). 

('olloges may reduce the Dumber of hours in any subjt'ct hot more than 20 ]xt cent, 
provided that the total number of hours in a diviftipn is not reduced. Where the 
teaching conditions in a college are best subserved, the subject may be. for teaching 
pnriK)sc8, transferred from one division to another. When didactic and lahominry 
hou^s are specified jn any subject, laboratory hours may be Huhsiituted for didactic 
hours. 

^\ifdic(d education. MhmduhiQs for the degrt‘e of doctor of m(‘di<'inc .v^hall liav.- 
attended 4 courses <*f study in 1 calendar years, eiu h annual <‘ours<* to have been uc'nHr 
less lhal 30 teat'bing wceke’ dunition, and at least 10 months shall intervene helwemi 
the begAuing of any course and thg lu^ginning of the precediug eours<*. .No tune 
credit ^|li bo given to l^ddocs vi a bachelor’s degree, but subject cro<lit may be given 
on satisfactory examination. Four years of residence in a medical college shall 
requiretl of all candidates for the degree of doctor of inodicine. 

The entire course of 4 years shall consist of at leaef 4.000 lumrs. divided into tlw^ suh- 
^ jects as shown,, and no collie sliall bo recognized that fulls b(duw this standard over 20 
per cent in any one branch or over 10 per cent in the total. Laboratory or < liiiir* hour- 
may bo substituted for didactic hours, < 

Each student shall bo obliged to attend 80 per cent bi the exercisoH in every annual 
coursoof study for which hojseeks crodif. No student shall be given credit oij exami- 
nation unless ho attains a grade of at least 70 jK^.cer^t or its oepri valent in any other 
marking system. And no sludont shall'ho graduated unle.ss he shall have attained a 
passing grade in each and all subjoctoof the required curriculum. 

A collogo which giyes less than a 4 years’ course of^liidy. but <1 (h's not gnuluate 
students, and is possessed of other lequired. qua! ificatinns. niay be admitted to mem- 
herehip. Jb' 

£)ach medical college in momb^fehip in Uic association nhall j)rint in every annual' 
catalogue or announceDicnt a» table of tho total number of hours’ w'ork given in said 
college , arranged both by ffubjecte and years. * ♦ J 

A Statement of tho entrance requirements and of tho didactic and 
labora^^ry potptipns of ^ho medical course at colleges requiring ])re- 
-parntory “beyond the, high-school course equivalent to one or 

more years at collogo, prepared by Dr. N. P. Colwell, is here given : ^ 

* Mad. In Unltad Btatsi. BuhsUct Tor collego sesaton of lMs-9, Aog. 14, IWB, pp. 544, 545. 

5&^ahdhtn6ndmem to ihee<ms^tuitonof\ti«a9socUt)onadopto<l In 1911. ^ 

Amor. Aoi^ 16992 * 
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BPKCIFIC HKQll HEM ENTS IN THE (OU,K(»E VeaR OR YEARS. 

' '• \ 

As hct'H jjrjicticully ull of tlic wluxtlH huvA Hpocirunl or n‘<'nmmenJ,Q.d 

that rerUiin siihjects )>o im lmioJ in tin? uuo or more yourHyf coUege \vr)rk. The «\ih- ^ 
jert« ally mciuionoil \ver(‘ phy.nir.H^ rlu*mi^ry, iHologV, and languiigc.i. All are " 

agn^ed reganliiig tlje nM|uirement of pliyHif’s/e^nuHtry. W ,hiolog>' (luHany or 
Z(K»higy); <; recjuiro' Kreio-h or Gennan, while 5 ref^uire hoWi; 3 Hpei ify I^tin as a 
re(|iiiremenl. 1 spcj KngMsli, 1 trigonoinelry, and 1 re('om\ndndH psyt lioK)gy. 

MINIM IM RKijriRKMr.NT IN IMIVHKSj CMKMIHTRV, AN^ ni0I,O(;Y, 

An al tempi wa.'< nnnlr In scmmito the exiu’t nuinlM'r (d lioiirn rcrji ired liy <*iu‘h college 
both of the •lidartii- :i|id lahf>raIon porlionH of j)hy.sir.M, rln>mist and hiulogy. In 
(ierman and French the " reading* knowhulge" con^^titmes llu \c.st measiireiiient. 
The reHultHiif ih(» in ve.'^t igation are given as fnllow.s; 

^ • Ilnurx nj p/iffxirx, vhftnixtrij', und hialoay. 
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1 - I Tilt* iiiaj(»rity reqipre 

additioiiul preliminUry work in phyaicN tiiul |luMiii«try iiui.Hit have btvn taken 
in the high wh«fi»I. 

STATE LICENSING BOAKDS. 

Ilartlly second to the^uiiiversitios, colleges, and tlio influence of the 
medical associations to exact 'standards is the importance of having 
a«ingle medical li'censing board, whoso members are selected because 
of their special fitness for the work involved and apart fronvpoliljcs. 
In many States “diploma laws,’’ by which the.pre.pentatioiy^fclie 
diploDia of a medical college 'aiimit^^ to practice, or by v^ch the 
faculty of a State university perform^ the functions of an okamining 
boacd, prepared the, way for a hew subject. South €aro^na had a 
State examining board, but H was in Miimesota that the legislature 
of 1877 passed a new medical practice act, td be thereafter known' as 
the examination law, and creative of 'an independent Sta,te board oh 
medical examinoTB. This became a sijjistittfte for the diploma law, , 
which miade the faculty of the d^artenentiof medicine of th^S^ate 
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uniforsity an oxaminin^ hoanl. Tho oxamplo of Minnesota 1ms ])een 
followed universally. Xow all States except N(*w Mexico require an 
examination of- all ap])licants for license and 3G make provision for 
prc'liminarv education, G requiring 1 or 2 years t)f collt'^e work as the 
minimum ))rt*liininarv requirenuuit.* 

We now have in our 49 Slatt*s and TiuTitorios 82 diffiTejit boards 
( of mediiud examiners, including the sectarian boards. Jt is also of 
^[•(‘af importance that in oacli State lliere.shouh! l>e only one ])ortal 
of (Mitry to the ])ractice of mediciiio. The following point ijiadt' in tlie 
couneii’s report <!(‘S(‘i'ves (unplmsis: 

We have in tHune Suites nue purtiil I'ur tlmsi* with ample (lua)ifiralions hut pperial 
g:ite\v;iys by which ignur.iut. and imumpeleni praciiii(in<*rH. iirotessin^ to adliero to 
Bp(*ciid inelluids nf Irealmen’t. can aU) got in. In liu* majitrity nf Stales, after I ho 
n*pre.^eutatives ui cuUm are licensed, even with the lower standards, they are 

f^anted nr alluw<‘d to hav(‘ privilc^^-s of nnrewinrled ]ifa<*lice. This one portal of 
i9ready niinjited in some Stales, .sliould he a li.xeil etlueatiimal stamlanl to 
whicli all srh(K)ls jirofessinj; to train medical praciiihuirrs shouM have to <*tnnply. 
(irad nation from a rneilieal rolU*ge huh ling to lhaloytaiulard shuuld he re<iiiired as • 
Well as the State license \‘Xiimination.' . 


Tile A^ne^ican stiindanl, ncconlinj.: to tiie report, it is to ho noted, 
is lijTtran (;xtremo ultimatum and <hu's not eneouragt^tlie retjuirenienjt 
of 4 years of co llviriu te preliminarv education. The ])nicticul ility 
i of a minimum enhance rtHpiironiont (d 2 years of work in a college of 

[ libtTal arts is shown by the fact that we now have not loss than 2S 

nu'dical seliools requiriiif;]; the 2 (*ollegiat(* yeins: , 

Srhooh rr7i(ir//?f7 or more i/enrs of roihijf oiuratinn; //o'/r trheti first nouircfi. 

- negaii. 

Johns Hopkins rnivorsity. Medical Dejiartment T • lH9:t 


Harvard Mediod School -x - • 

Wi'stern Reserve University, Medical Oeiiartmeiit 1901 

University of riiicago, Rush Medical College : 19 (M 

JJniversity of CftHtomia, Medical Deparlment 1905 

University of Minnesota, College of Medicine ami Surgery . 1907 

University of N(ulh Dakota, (Njllegc of-^Iedicine. 1907 

University of Wisconsin, College of Nt^eiljJcine 1907 

Coniell University, Medical College.. 7 . i 5 1908 

Wake Forest ('ollegi, Si’hool of Medidnc 1908 

licland Stanford JmVor University, l^epartment of Mejlu ine 1909 

. Yale Medical SclfiKilV’^ . * 1909 

University of Katrey^, *School of Wedkine f 1909 

University of Michi^n, College of McHlicino 1909 

^University of NeUraaka^ ^llege of Medicine^ 1909 

University of South Dc^ota, College^ of Medicine V. . : . . 7 1909 

Univereity of Colora<^,^{:hool of Msdi^ino 1910 

Indiana Univei^ity.lMhool of, Medicine *. 4 *. . . 1910 

State University of Iowa, College of Medicine j WIO 

State Univenif^c^ loWQ^ollege of I^mcopathic Mwlicine. . ^910 

* ^TVProc. 6 ( lloiiae of Delegstes. Amer. Med. Aseoc,. p. IS. 
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Be^. 

University of Michigan, College of Homeopathic Medicine 191! 

Drake University,- College of Medicine lOlo 

Univer«ity of Mifwouri, Department of Medicine . . 1910 

Dartmouth Medical School loio 

Columbia University. College of Physicians and Surgeons 1910 

S}Tacuw University, iollege of Mcdicioe I9I0 

University of Pennsylvania. Medical Deparlment |‘H0 

University of Utah, Meilical Department , . 1910 


'fhe 21 following medical collogcs Imve ftimmmcoil atjoast one year 
of collegiate j>ro|)uration 


North westeni University. 

Ford ham University 

Hahnemann Medical College of the 
Pacific. 

Denver and Gnxw College of Medic ine. 
Hovard Univerwity. 

^Dsas Medical C'ollege. 

Tulane University. 

St. Louis University. 

University Medical (^ollego. Kaa‘<as City, 
Washington Universiiy, St. I/mis. 
Univewity of Cincinnati. 


College of Pbysi<'iaiH ami Surgot»n>», 
Cleveland. 

University of Oregon. 

University of Te.xa.'^. 

University of \'irgiiiia. 

West Virginia University. 

.Marquette University. 

Wyconsjn Colloge of IMiysician.** and 
Surgeons. 

Medical School of Maifjc. 

Boston University. 

University of Vermtuit. 


At loast 6 medical colleges provide an optioiia! fifth year: Boston 
UnivftTsityl Indiana University; Kush Medical C'ollege; St. Louis 
University; University of Nebraska; University and Bello\nie Hos- 
pital MetUcal ('ollege. 

One requires a fifth year, beginning with the class which entered in 
191 1 : University of Minnesota Collie of Medicine. 

Dr. ColweJl, the diligent secretar}’ of the C<ui!^ci1 on Medical Educa- 
tion, has given an outline of the points whicli should be taken up in 
the inspection of all colleges. In other w^ords, he shows how practi- 
cally the standards may be applied.. To further illuminate the staiui- 
ards, his points ar/» giye.m* 


METHODS OF IN VESHOATION. 


1. Thf characifT nf the college —Inquiry should bo made to learn whether it ia a stdTTc 
corporationor whether a dopdrtment of a university; whether itafinancosare (controlled 
by the faculty or by asoparate btmrd of truateefl and, if a department of a univor^^ity, 
what control the latter has of the finances and standards. If there are departments 
of pharmacy and dentistry, it should be learned to what extent the students are taught 
^together and the differencee, if any, in the preliminary requirements. 

2. F^Tumeti . — The income from students’ f(jes, endowments, or other sources should 

be learned, as* well as the various items of expenditure, Financial Btatements should 
be studied if available. The numb^|6f students enrolled and the tuition fees should 
be noted?-*^ ^ 1 

3. FacuK|f,--The relation of the facuUy members to the various chairs should be 
learned, and, when chaira are vacated foi^ny reason, how succeesora are chosen. 'Bie 


. 1 Proc. Amsr. Ifsd. Amso., 191D, pp. 13, IS, U, 16. 
t Msd. fidoe. In tbs 'q. 8., 1900, p)^. 613-li 
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number of Balaried instruclorB Hhould he learned, tbc amount o( time devoted to 
teaching, and the Hubjeita handled by each. The qualificatioiw of the faculty mem- 
hery iy, of ct>urw, a matter of much importance. 

•1. F.xtrancc requiremenU. — The entrance records ahould be inspected and alfw) the 
oi'iyiiui credciUiala handed in by the students. Special note ehould be made of the 
institutions gTa.nting the credentials and from any source possible a knowledge of these 
institutions obtained in order that a i>roper valuation of the credentials can be made. 
If any outside )>arty, such as a high -school principal or the county superintendent of 
bch(Kils, pa«st*s on the credentials or ('^mducts the ontramx' examiriations for the medical 
colb'ge, he should be interviewed and his methmls k»ame<i. 

5. Admncrd «/a^idi/i;;.-pThe mefttnris of granting advanced standing fn>in other in-, 
slit ut ions should bo leanied ayf note made of the medical sch(M>ls fmm which creden- 
tials have been acerpted. j 

. Length of ernew — 'Fhe dates of beginning and ending the w'ssions should be 
obtained and inquiry made regarding holida\'s, time allowed for matriculation, and the 
requirements of atUmdam o at classes. 

7. (^hardeter of the ri/mcn/cm.— The lecture or class schedule actually in use by the 
atllt^ge should he studied to earn whether the course is graded, to see what subjecta 
are being taught and by what methwis— lecture, laborator>', or clinic, if clinics are 
mentioned it should bo learned whether they arc held at the college dispensar>* or at 
ht»<pitals, and what hospitals. 

8. The conditum of the buildings as regards (?are and utility should be 
noted. Ample space ft>r the accommodation of the classes and ample pn>vision for 
light, heat, and ventilation are of more importance than architectural beauty. Gen- 
eral ( Icauiim^ is im|)ortant since asep'tir methods <an uot well be taught in filthy 
luiiklingH aud laboratories. 

i». Labor<itorm.~-'\\\Q number of laboratories, the subjects taught in each, the equip- 
ment and the evidences of recent active work are of much importance. This furnish^ 
a fair idea as to-whether or not thendlege is kw'ping up todate in its methods of teach- 
ing. Any cvidcnc'osof original research should be noted. The inspector ahould ex- 
amine students’ notebooks, tracings, or other evidence of studenta* work. The presentee 
of an ull-tirnc 8alarie<l instructor and the character yf,his work are usually indicated iu 
the appearance nf the Iaborator>* and equipment. According to the subject taught in 
the laboratory, the following points should bo noted: 

(f/) Anatomy, — T^e amount and character of the dissecting material should be noted 
and whether modern methods of embalming .arc used by which dissection is made 
more safe and pleasant than by the old methods. The use of cadavers for operative 
surgery and the use of frozen cross sections, or other prepared anatomic specimens, 
charts, or other nuKlem adjuncts ^ould be noted. 

/ {f>) Physioloffy.— Ill any laboratory which is at all equipped for teaching physiology 

the inspector will iii\'ariably see such apparatus oa kymographs, levers, time markers, 
electrical apparatus, etc. The presence of animals and frogs will be additional 
evidence of modem methods. Students’ individual work, such as notebooks, tracings, 

' etc., will furnish a go<Ki idea of the work done. 

(c) CACTniffry.— Hero cleanliness is an importont consideration. • The prcwence and 
* character of the apparatus and reagent boUlos will indicate whether the work is 
limited to general chemistry or whether organic and physiologic chemistry are also 
taught. Out-lines of the courses taught should be studied, if available. 

(ef) I/iitoloyy and mbryoloffy. —The supply and character of mircoecopen, micro- 
tomes, bottles tii blocke<l specimens, or cut sections will usually bo seen. Any addi- 
tional apparatus, such as steroopticoi^,^ charts, etc., should bo noted. Evidences of 
active work by teacher or students are important. Fo{ embryology the same appa- 
ratus and in addition the presence of incubatom, Starts, diodela, or other adjuncts 
ihould be noted. 
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(f) aigpln supply i)il-iminorHiori mirn)Hropi‘p is a ncrcwity. 

Notoehould alr*o bt* made of im ubulorH^ Uvl prepart'd utedia ^pt»tat.o, 

►relatiii. apir-iiKur, otr.), and (;ulturt*H. Cifat)liiM‘KS in lalmnitory in of par>irular 
im]M)rtanrc for tlu-mike of thc^<ludenl himself aa well aa f«»r the reliuhiliiy of hif« weVk. 
The prmmce or uneuf auimaUund the maimer of (•arinu' f<»r them Hfumid ho nolod. 

(/) lUithnhupj - - Aw ample }<U[)ply of mirr(»t*eojH‘H i> no('(‘r<f<ary, unless ihoHC used in 
hb<!olo^'yor hactcriolo^fy are easily aret'HHihle. The nuinherof <'r<is‘< and iniemHcopir 
niateriiU should he !u»ted. If any }>oHi.mM^(imjf< are beiii^ dom* hy a <‘ur(dul in.-trurtor. 
there will uaually lx* e\ idenn*fi of it in a supply of pri'served ^»rof«a sperin»en.s in this 
lahoratf'ry <»r in !li<‘ museum. 

{<j) I'hdrmactiltujy, mntcrui mcdiat, (tiUl thtrn pcutk&.— 'Si)\\i should bo made of lalx>- 
ratorii*s for tlu*s(‘ su)>jerts, particularly the lirst, and any available <m! lines of w<»rk 
should ho studied 

{h\ i iminil InfuiTdtnnrs , — (Unreal iiu|><>rlanet> an* the facilitii's for tniining studeuls 
t<» make the \ arious laboratory diul;no^ti<• testa of l)liM>d, urine, sputum. e*4ie.. and n<»tc 
sjnudd ho made »«f any labomtories for tin* purjH)sc and whether they are amj)Iy 
cquipjH'd w’ith micros(sq><‘s, r(*up*nts, stains, hnirettes, hliMKl-eountin^ outtita, et<*. 
Snuill lulMinitories fi»r this purjH>se are soim'liiues found in hu*<pi^s, in which cas<* it 
should he learned wheilu’r the students have n*^ular \V(»rk th apt^r whether the work 

IH all done hy t lie iniermis. 

(i) ()fh<7 tohouitor'u;^.- Any advanced ros(>arch, jmhlic health, or otlu*r hdruratories 
Hhotihl he noted, hut particular iiupiiry should he made as to the part .“^uch have in the 
trainin^of medi<*al utinlents. since that i.s the chief fum‘tion of tin* inedi<*al eoliej;e. 

10. Ihs}ynuttiry.~-\\ shonhl In* noted whether a snit(^ td r<K>nis or a single nM>m or 
merely the' csdleire otlice is used for di.-*peiis;iry purposes. The satiitary condition of 
thew* riMuns. the (*<juipmenl.. and the evi<lences of arii\(> work are impi»rUuil. If pos- 
sible the visit slnuiM In* made during the regular dis|H*nsary hours, t hat it may he seen 
how many lurtii'n^im* in all.endam e and wliat part tin* students havi* in tlio exami- 
nation and can* of these jialients. Tho ror onis of palimils should he iusjiocted and the 
average daily or weekly atti'iidaiUM* noted. 

11. Uo^pitnln — All liospitals at which the collejje claims to hold dinicH should he 
visited and evitlemr obtained mpardiiiR tho actiial al|eiidauce <d st udeuts. The a\ c*r- 
a#^e number of ])atienta in theluwpitui and particularly the. average nuinherof free 
or ward cases which can Ik* usl*<1 for U’airhinp pur|MiseH shoidd he learneil. The nlim- 
ber of clinicfl per week held in each hospital should he noted ami whether they appear 
on the lecture schedule or imL Tho amount and (haracter t>f the work done hy tlic 
Btudeiits ill the examination and tr(*atment of patients is of parli< ular iin|>ortance, aa 
well aa tho opportunity for trainiiiR in tho various dopartments of medicine, siirgcry, 
gynecology, ohstet Tit's, pediatrics, etc. 

12. Mitkmity ww*.— Sj>orial inquiry should be made regarding tho mimhor of riisea 
required of each senior student, tho extent of the Bludonl’B responsihility in the han- 
dling and rariMif each rase, the number tif cases obtained and where they are tditained. 
Mateniity w^nis of hospitals should bo visited and the actual number of pat ients noted. 

13. Library. —\{ tho ('tillege has a medical library, note should be made tif its acres* 
aibility tt> stndents and the arrangcmcntB for the Btudenla’ comfort, tho pn'sence i^f a 
librarian, the niimborof modern ami useful text and reference books and the number 
of useful nicNliral periodicals. Only too often there will bo found a lot of old. out-of- 
date volumes of no particular use to mediial students. Of far more imp>ortanre than 
the mero presence of a mod i(*al library arc the evidences that it is used and useful in the 
training of medic'al students. 

14. Mutcutn . — It should bo noted ^yht^ther there is a good supply of modem useful 
anatomicf pathologic, surigical, obstetric, or other specimens or whether the collection 
consists merely of old, useless curiosities; whether the specimens are labeled; whether 
an index is kept> and» in conpection wkh the patjAbgic specimens, whether the clini- 
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i*a! histnrioHHrc Hystomatirnlly filed for rcfomur, ] ii fart, the important p(dnt, afl with 
the inrdical lihrary, i> tlio extent to ^lirh this museum is used in medii’al tearhinp. 

I'l, SpfridI /cnturfH.-:SiAv shtuild lK*\n;adi! of any s|km ial leaturrs, ^urh as frci'zin^ 
jtlanls for preserving raiiavers, animal houses or dt>^ liospitals, and of any sperial ap])a- 
ralus. as refiertosropi's, RfK’iU^Tn-ray outfits, rharts, mmJels.Miuniikins, otr. 

hi. Supplementary in/itr:nntini\. Itesitles the information ohtuined dircrtly dinniph 
the inspertioii, other soiirrts should hr looki*d to for \vliatc\‘er will aid in fonniiit; aii 
art'urate idea ()f what the rolleirt’ is doinp 'Khe finished product, the graduates of the \ 
etilh‘L!rs. should he ron.-'idered The siirress or the failure of its pniduatrs at State 
liretiseexamiiuUituis. their HU( re^.■^ and siandinpamonp pnirtitiom'rs and edmators, the 
places they seeun* in hospital‘s, pnldie health piK'-ilions and elsewheri' wherein they ran 
show the training received wliile in the medical eolh'ge— all AkC** e faet« are of much 
imiH>rtanee. 


On.ILtTIONvS To A HICII) srANDAIlD Cl IlKICt'U M. 

It. too oiirly to havt* ii ri^dd.tiiid sperilic siaiulard currictiluin. 
Meditnl .ducalion is stilj in a transit ioniil stap*. As Prof. VVtdcIi 
points i^t, tilt* n'OtminuMidat ions of tht* (’ount’il on Medical Educa- 
tion are nitidc. to lx* su;:<^estivt* and must not dx* eonsid(*rt*d oblipitorv 
in detail. The eurrit'iiluin slundil Iiavt* at least occasitmal elective 
eoufst's, with an iiT(*dueildt* ndniimnn of the fundamental hranelies. 
Sound |x*da<f;oj:y and (*xpt*ri(*iiee, in my mind, eoidinn tin* ojiinion of 
Prof, Welch, that tlx* jiresi'iit sharj) st*^re^ation i»f tlx* lahoratorv 
sul>j(*ets in tlx* lirst 2 years and tlx* hu'dieal ami sur;:ieal subjects in 
tlx* Inst 2 must f^ive way to a (list rihut ion of tii(*st* courst*s through 
4 yt*ars by sonx* nx*tluxi of concentration. Wt*lcli says: 

As reg;mls tlu‘ arTuyi;enuMil of the eurrietdmn, the goncnil eonHt*nsuR oUipinimi is 
that the sorcailtHi lahoratorv sulijecta — nuKM inapprnjjriiitely ealkMl the ^seioiuitie 
eulijeets, lieeause ine<iieine and surgery are e(|iially ;is Heieniifie- sliotdd mrui)V the 
first '2 years and the (dinieal (“nurses the hwl 2 yi»ars. It is a (pu'stion whieli may 
fairlji he dohatt^i; it Ls still an opiut one, whether tlie suidont slnuild not lie hrougdi^ 
mXf ('ontiu t with piitionts ut an earlier period than thi.**, wliether thox* shoidd not l)e 
some sort of elinieal training before this ])eri<Hl. kthink that the Ptiidont shoidd, 
in the second year, eomo into enniaeii with patients. We are going to adjust our 
eoursT, if poseihle, to this end, sodhat the student at the end (*f the s<*eond trimester 
of tlic soeond y(»ar he intnHlueod into ( liiiieal niotluKis. pmeti(*ally, througli physical 
dkigiioslH. Tliat would enalile him during his long v;u’ation to do some w^rk in the 
dispen.s;\ries. It would be a very (ieekhnl improvement. In Kramv the student 
begins with elinieal work— an ijld-fashioned way; he eo'mcH into eontaet imme<Uately 
with patients.' 

OaiECTIONS TO REQfinED COLLEGIATE PKEPAItATION. 

The department of education of the t^tate of New York 1ms not 
! seen its wax.clpar*to require more than a 4 years’ liigli-school course 
I for admission to medical colleges. It 'Voices the usual objections to 
foniiulating uiuform regulations for the practice of a profession 
throughout tlie l.hiited States. It urgi*s the difference in the density 
of tfco population, due to natural conditions, with the resultant 


1 Am. or Amer. Med. Cot., 30(h Miiuel4DeeUnK, 1910, pp. «3-68. 
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difTcrencos in facilities of intcrcoinnuinication- wliicli seems to l>c 
little appn*ciated by tlie advocates of national l<‘^islation looking: It) 
uniform standards. Witli such an experience in tin* Tnited States 
as that alFordtul by N(*w York State tlirou^b tlu‘ niun* than half a 
century of its experimentation in tla* n*pilation of professional 
practice, and with the fuller information of tin* saint' exi)t‘riment in 
Europe available, it is surprisin^^ that speakers dnuia of the pt)s^i- 
bility of uniform siandanls for pojjulations \ arving in density fn»in 
Massacliusetts, with 1571 inhabitants to t*n(*li square mile, \ew ^ i>rk 
with 171, Ohio with 110, Micbipin with 44, and California with 1)/ 
On the othn* hand, Johns Hopkins. folKjwcd by Harvard, Cohnnbi;i, 
and Corindl, retjuirt'sa l)aehelor’s dc^i‘(‘e for those who woidd bt'emne 
candidates for the 1), d(;gr(*<*. (lu)U^di naxlilient ions in the east' of 
Haivurd make possible* entraiiei' with 2 y('ar>> td lilx'ral arts. It 
seems certain tlait'tlie standard of 2 yearn of liberal arts will prevail. 

UKUUF.KS. 

Tlic first (h'^ree in niediciiu' was eoiifcrn'd at Harvanl in 17SS. 
Befon' ISll tlu' de^TOt* eonfiared upon ^Tadualt's of the school was 
that of Baehelor of Medieinta Be^innin^ with ISll the degree has 
been Doctor of Mt'dicine. liieonsistt'iuly with the welbt'stablisbt'd 
American usage of haehelt)!* s degret's in law, tbeohigv, and engiiu'cr- 
ing, the M. D. degree is given iiniv<*rsally. There are some signs that 
the M. D. degret* may be put on a parity with (he doetor’s degree in 
other faeulties, as more than 4 years may l>e required in the medical 
course, and n‘se^areh and sut'eess in hosjiiial prnetici' are ('inphasizetl. 
The eonihine<I eourst*s in liher^il arts and iiu'dit'int' have residted in 
seven years’ A. B. and M. IX degret', and a six years’ eourse with 
a B. S. and M. D. d('gret\ in elb'ct making a sp(*eifie if not a lower 
B. S. degree. The pndiminnry medical courses in independent 
literary colleges, whieh were const rueteih to gain a year of ndvam*ed 
credit in tlie eolleg(*s of nu'dieiiu' wiien (he hitter n'(iuir(*d 4 years in 
their courses and gave a year’s advanced credit for a bachelor's 
degree, have practically disai)pcared. As early as 1876 preliminary’ 
medical courses were otfenHl nl C'ornelL -A little later Y^ale and 
in 1887 the L'niVersity of Wi.seonsin annouiu‘ed a defuiite eoursi* in 
general science antecedent to the study of medicine.^ Comineneing 
about 1888 medical colleges have given credit for such work, }kt- 
collage graduates to enter (he socotid year. In 1806 the 
medical practice act in New York was eiianged so as to preclude tin 
granting of sucK advanced standing, ( hough the statute was amended 
in 1903 giving the board of n'gent.s the right to ponnit suclj appli- 
cants to have certain recognition. The re(|uireinent t^hat every uppli- 

r- — — 

’ Rep- on Higher KUuc. In SUtc of New York, 1910. p. 197. 

I Thinl an. conf. of th« CouocU on Mod. Eduo. A. M. A., 1007, p. 27. 
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question, nnd has accelerated tin* movi'ment for the solution of , 
several educational problems. It has made cl(*ar that the detached 
professional school must become an inte<^ral part a university' 
tiiat commercialism, even in the subtle form of ])rofessio!ml promotion 
or fame, must be dis[)lnced, and that educational inst itutions must hv 
bupplemented by tlie Stat(‘ in imaiical practic(* acts and ('xp<*rt 
examining boards. The advan<*es of scuuK'e and of medicine ijy 
which nH*dicinc is tlie application of science, im ludin^^ tiu* scituuM' (d 
psycliolo^y , to tl)e prevention and qure of dis(*as(*, have made such 
drafts upon tlie tinu* of tin* student and so addtMl to tlie cost of 
instruction tliat a n'or^unization of education outsidi* iu(‘dicinc from 
th(^ bottom to Ihe top lias Ixhui deinandi'd. 

As ‘‘om* touch of naturi* makes tin* \\lioh> world kiti.” medicine, 
alTectinj: universal liuniaiiity, promotes study, national and inte?- 
natioiml. in medical ediK’ntion, and in -its ramifications with general 
education.* ' ^ 

' Cf. "Tbo Intcrcsl of IliP puhlir in stnn'l.irils of pryfr.sMonal oliu nl jr*n Fonn'lii! mn. 

Jd, an. rep.. p(». l.V» bo, iiinl ‘Tlii* of law am) motlidnr r . TIip profo.v^itm o( law uml tnr<|irino.’' 

pp. loiUOO, and “Tlio culld:i‘ ami iini\ rrMty m rrlalioti lo mrilii al odiuation,” oUi ;iti. rop . pp. 4;i. 
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CHAPTER IV., 

standards of law schools. 

Analo;«Mis lo tiu* (‘nrly M])i)rrnlit’(' svs((mii in llM'oloiry aiwl nu'di- 
riii(\ (in* slrtdriit of liiw for (he first ytairs in tlio TniteMj Sinlos 
mid low will) soino ])rac(itionor niidW^as (Ik* oiliro rl(*i*k. Small 
;:mti])s of students ;^atlu*ro(l about’ so^iu^ <li'^1 in^Miisli(*d Ia\vv(*r, and 
so tlu'rc *i])])ean*d at. Litrlifield, ('onii., a* ^mou]> and s<‘1km>! of f^n-oat 
(!i<tiiu‘t ion in its day. 

Tin* oldest ttf tlu*. law schools iMt\v (*\istin;; in the r?ntcd States 
is tlmt of Harvard. In. tlx* autumn of ISir> it. was dct(’rniim*d to 
esijihlisli a ])rofessorslii]) of law, in aiaonianre with tin* will of Isaac* 
Kcwall, Ks(|.. dated May ‘Jtl, 177.'^ The chair was c all(*d the Uovall 
rn)f(*>sorshi]) of Law. May I t, 1M7, at a inec'tin^^of tlu* presiejent 
and f<*llows of Harvard (’oilcan* it was vot(*d tliat Miiiic roimselttr 
l('anu‘(i ill the law he (*l(’rt(*d, to lu^ (i(*nominat(’d “oi rni\*crsity 
Pmf(*ssor of Law.” who sliall reside* at ranihrid;:e and open and 
keep a seliool.for the insCnn tlon of oraduntes of this or any oth(*r 
university, and (tf such others as, aeeordino to the rules (if admission 
as to attorneys, may he admitted aft(*r T> y(*ars’ study in tin* oliirc 
(tf soim* counselor. 

The decree of haehelor of laws was instituted, to la* eonf(*rnaI 
upon the student after. IS niontlis’ (or d ternisA study at tin* tiuV 
vc'rsity school and the residue of tlu* novitiate* in (he ofHee of some 
counselor of the sujtreme eonrt of the rommonwealth or wlio shall 
liav(* studi(*d years, or if not ;^radiiat(‘'of any eolh‘;:(* o v(*ars, in (he 
sej^ooJ.* Even in isr)7 tiu* Harvard (‘atalo^rue admit t(*d that no 
examination and no ])reliminarv course* of previous study was noees- 
stiry for admission, hut if tlie student is not a ^i.adiiate of sorfie 
('olleoo he must he at least 1‘) years of n^c and produc e lestimonials 
! of moral eharaeffr. In 1S70 Uie course javsrrihed for the 

i d(*^nve was lenj^thened to 2 years, nml all tlie suhj(*ets c>f eaeli year 
were taught every year. The present d years’ course (iat(*s from 1S77. 
Special students were admitted without extuniimtion as late as LSlKh 
In the 'yjear 1S96-07 the rule eame into force -by \>'hich only gradu- 
ates of approved colleges and persons (|iialificd to enter tlio senior 
class of Harvard were admitted as r(*gular students. Under the 
present, rule, adopted in 1899, onfy graduates of approved colleges 
will be admitted lus regular students. 

' CftUlofUt pi the Utrvard Law Bchool, 18&4A5, p. 21. 
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For inan^ years befon* ami after the middle of the ninetoentli 
eeulury tlie opening" s(*Mt(*nee of the aiimial ('alalogiie of Jlaivard 
read : 

4 STANDARDS OF I.AW SlUOOI.S. ^ 

Tho Hcsijoi "t thi.- Institution | nm ti?- M hiNi|| is t<< afford a fninpInD* foiirso 

nf fdiicatiMn f<ir ;;rnllrmen- inU‘ndi;d nir tliu liar in any of Un* Tnilfd Sunv 

c*xro|a in matlors i.f mnv 1 <h al law ;ind jir.u Lii u, ami aln* a sy^U*imUir ruiir'o --i 
.stuiliius in nnnmiTi ial^ juri.-'prudi’iirc fjor lii'wc \vliu intend tu devnle tlieni.Mdvii' 
c'xdnsively t<» mrn anLiln piiri^niu. 

The ratalo^me of ISoJ-nd follow^ the (amrse of iusrtnieli<m ha- 
lli(^ bar with a st'paiate coui'sc* as follows: 

Tfie t<j'ur>e of in>irn# tinii for I lHMm*rr;vnli!i; pvofesonn is inon> limited and (Mn)lrall^v 
tin* jiriliripal InaiK nidy nf juri.-prinlotio'; n.om'ly, l!io law of a^nun y. nf parliKT- 
ship. of iKiilinent.'. of Dill- of o\( Iuii^m* ami pi-nini.-Niry ntH«‘^, of insnraiKC, of sliip- 
pinjr. navi;tat i'*n, and oiIut niarilimo law>, oi >aIos .nul. if tlie j-ludenl tle.-iri* it. of lou- 
stiliitamal law. 

It is inlen'stiii^ to note that \\c lia\’o. licre a ;;t‘r'm of tlu* imiv(‘rsity 
scliool of biisiiu'ss, or of .coiunierc e, which aj)p('iired as a sej)urate 
or^^aiu/jitioii at tlu* b('^nnniii^' of the twentieth century. 

Vale (juickly rolT()Wed IIar\anI. ealalo^ue for IS2 4 eon-' 

tifinod a list of law students, alHinuj;li no aiinoiineenu-nt was made 
(•(uieerninj: the coursi* of instruction. The catalo^me f<d‘ l>i-b for 
the first (iiae described tin* wor*k of the law' seliool. l)ut no de^rec'> 
were eo*nfen*ed until IS Id. The Icn^^tli of tlie eoiir.se from the found- 
ing t)f tlio seliool to jS!H) wasoiDMif 2 years. It was then pxUmded 
to 3 years. Tlie graduate’ cours(' was estahlisiicd in 18^6^ ^riie 
Yido law seliool claims to liavrmbccn (he hist law sclmoT in Amei‘i<n 
or England having a course leading to the (h'gree of (loctor of civil 

Among tlnv oiiginal sclmols jdati’cl in Mr. J(*frorson':> plan 

for the organization of llic rnivcMsity of \*irginia was; 

“ l>u\v, immicipjd ;nnl ftTui^ni; end Tiiciii^ i lui ^Tiierul prim ipio, ihenry, and pr.n - 
lice of jiirispnidenci'. 1 *'u>’11ut u illi tin* llieury and prinriides t>f <‘(in.<liuainnal ^ov- 
eratiienl. ’’ Acrordin^dy l.Iir srlionl nf law was e.'^laldislu^d in IS2(», ami has Ihmmi in 
omlimnal^ n|K*rutinn inn:, rven during ihe \ years nf tluj Idyil War. 'Umni iu 
iiieoplinn unt il ISIl-I iJic riiurse c*imprisvd llu’ wui k nf a single year. With the sewien 
nf ii L* ye.Ujs' runrse w;is inao|^oialed, whic h r<uiliiuied up to the sessiun nf 

l‘JOD-l(h when the » <Mnstj \va.s cxlendod tn :l years. 

The law: xM mol tif_ \ <*w York riiivt*rsity >vas established in bS85. 

In the same year ftsdri) the hoard of trustees of Indiana (\)llego 
selected its first* prof lessor of law, and when the college in 1S8S 
became the Indiatm University, the net of the legislature requirtnl that 
a course of law sliould be given in it. The school was openetl in 1842, 
and it is believed to. bo the fihjt State university law school estab- 
lished west of tho iUleghenics. — ‘ 
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'Dio scliool of law of ‘Cohimliia was ost in isr>s. TIio 
(l(‘]>artnuMU of law of the University of Mi<*lii^Mii was or^ani/A'd in 
IS;>1); of \\ isconsnviUiti lowa in I SOS. ^fhe oi*j..jniiizn t ioii of law scliools 
was ‘gradual; tiu'y were less minn‘rous (haii tla* medical scIiooLs, 
and there was not a flood of |>ro|>i4(‘t ary schools as in iiH’dicdne. 

liKyrntKM knts n >n aom ission. 

Tiiere wore no recjuireinenl s at tlu^ iie^dmiin;: in the best scliook 
.Vs late as 1S74 <‘andidates for admission, for exaniph* in Wisctnisin, 
wfl’c recjuircal simply to pass examinations' in iIk^ oi*dinai'\* Ivi^^lish 
hi'anclies. (h'adnally the r(*<(iiirt‘iiU‘nt o^ a hi^Hnsehool coui'se was 
made, at fliMt. of a d V(*ai*s course. Within a decade the I'cajiiircMiaait 
has he(Mi made that of a ! years’ liij.^h-scliool com*s(* or tin* reipiire- 
nuMits for admission to the liheral arts colh'^v of the institution. 

■ Harvard was a ])alhfind(‘r in napiirinj.: a haclu'lur’s de^n'ce for admis- 
sion, hut at first the r(M|uirem(*nl ])raetically was a pa p(*r reijuin'mtmt , 
because Imchelors’ decrees from th(Miumt‘roiis ^e-calhal colleges were 
v(*rv fre(dy accepted. Says Bush: 

In Ls2!» l.li(‘rc was neitlier an ontraiic(‘ imr a llnal cMiiisinalinn. 'I'lie n.nrse 
nnmiiially nf years rtnilly j)ennill.eil the >tuii('ia lu m naiic im iimre tlian Ik‘ cmild 
liave actiuinMl in 1 yearV sy^^ieiiiatii* stiiily. 'I'his ( ..nilitin)) lasted until 1S70. wlum 
Milical reforms w(‘iv intnKlncetl. In Is77 tin* >t;nnlar.l nf Lhe -rlmnl was 

a^-ain raii;(‘d Ky exlemlinK tlie omrsf* from to :t vc-irs. aiupin that year entrance 
e.\a)ninati(»ns were (‘f^taMi-hcil. the caiulidaU*.- examined in (‘;esar. »'ii-ero. Vir^nl, 
and Hlaekstone'H t’oimnentaries. 

Sinee that, lime imTea.-e in the numlK'r stmlents whn were al>n rnadnates nf a 
cnllce(‘ lias heen steady an indication nf wider reioj^niiti.in and of the advantat^e- 
id a enllei^e education a*^ a ba.se fur jin'hs>ional sueiV''. 

f In* univ(*rsily in iiiaiiy easts was imposed upon and ree(^\*d 
meji with l)jn‘h(*lor s th'j^rees wliidi s(*arc(*ly repre';(*iit(*d tin* training 
of a first-(duss hi^li school; it- then l)(*^nm to tiiukc* a list of colleges 
for its own use and now defends itst'lf from iilmst» )>v op(*nIy sn^-_ 
ill the (’ataMt^ue that the ]>ei*sons wini would he admitt(*d 
without examination ns camlidates for tlio de;:r(*('>of haclielor of 
laws be: * ' 

1 . Ura^itiales (if colloffo.^of liiyh grade uimui priKlm ing their diplomas. 

Unuhmto.s nf other ndlhgos nf approx <*d Ht^inding upon jirodiiein^ their diplomit*^ 
tog(*lherwith an odicial tertiticati* that they ranked in the lirst. third of lhe^la.<s on 
tlyi* work of the senior voar. 


follow in 


CXTI.AHSIKIKI) STt*I>FNT.s. 


'The foflowing porwins will he lulmitted uiicla.'witiod stmlent^: 

1. Onwhmtea of colleges who are not admissible regular students. 

2. (i rad nates of law schinds having a 3* year eotirso for their degree^. 

Persons admitted as unehuvitied atudenl'( must, in order to r(*t'eive a degrtH*. obtain# 
mgrk within 5 per 'cent of that required for the honor degrot*. 
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' K|»KC'1AL STI'IJKNTS. , 

PorPiinH whu have* tivvor n*fciv(*tl ,a »lo^rc*o, l>ut \vl»o liavo ^UUiinoil tho a^o of 21 
year.**, will, in rare* iiTsUini cs. hc^ mlniitu*tl a;^ iiy sjK*cial voi«* of the 

facMilty. ' 

(’ohimbia foll(>W(*(l t)io rxainph* of Harvard. In iho main no 
repiilal)l(‘ institution roquiros loss tJiaii a 4-V' ar jii^h'SclH»ol course*, 
and tjio loadinj; institut ions Jiro fooling, tlioir way towiu'd a n'qiiiro- 
mont of 2 years of oolle^ato preparation in addition to t)ie Jii^le- 
seliool course'. Tiie announea'inent tlie University of Mielii^an* 
of tJu* j^radual a])proaeJi to the re'quireinent of 2 years of colleti^iate 
pro|)aration i.s symptomatic: 

In ll\0 ye*ar 1!I12, and flu*rc*ufte*r until furthor nolire*, ilie* r<*(|iH^‘monlM for admi*v<um 
to the* Ae*|)artiue.*nt will he iinTe*a.*<e*d by the* addition lu the* lu^h-He•hool renirw* n<nv 
re*(}uire*el of a ye*ar of univ<THii y or <’olle*f:e‘ work. In 1!M2, iu*d ihe*re*afte*r.'' e*atiditlaie*s 
nniHt pre*.He*ni a eeriiru ate* shrtwiuK.ihe* roinpU'tioii of I ye*ar of univeTHiiy or e-olle^ne* 
wc»rk in an inViitnlion approve*d hv/4f<* furnrty of tin* eU*pariine*nt <tr its oejuivalmt. 
Within a re'UHoiuihh* time* afie*r H)12, it nniy he* <*\|.KrieMl ilnitM Ke*<’oiul year e»f uni- 
vomllyeir coHoj^o work will he.* aeldeel to tho re(juirenn*ntH fe)r admisf^ioii to tiie* eh*parl- 
merni as e anelielalc fi»r a d(*sTo^. 


Yale' Jiad cltnirlv (‘nuneiate'd tJie 2-yenirs’ (‘olh'^iattrnpceliminary 
require'ment, hut in 1911 tuske*el collej^o ^rtuluaVion. Se'vcral eif tJio 
itist iluf ions ‘now recpiin* 1 yenir of liberttl arts or tinnounce 2 ye*jirs 
wit)i ce*rtain provisions by wjiicli pei’sons lae kin^ in llit' 2-year prepa- 
ration may be* admitt(*d. 

TJi(‘ teTins of admission to tin* underfrraeltmte department of e‘om- 
mon law In tin' C’atliolic Univei*sity orAmerie*a well state t)ie c(‘(piire‘- 
nieiits e»f tlie institutions still rece*iving intrants oiijJie basis of a 
se lioe)! educalioii^ 


ApplirantH for aelinisHioii tee this th*par1in(*nl injint have rore*ivoel a hi^li-srhot»l 
ediir:ith»n t»r iin <*iiuivah‘iit ; mn.*«t he* of ^mod iiniral i’hanu’te*r anel Hludious habit.-*; 
ainl imisl have* e'ennj)lie*d with all the nde'H in I’on-e* in the* State* whe*ro tlu'v e*xpe*el to 
prae lie-e in re^anl lo re^ij^tration. Stnde*nt.-e purnuin^^ e ourse*.-* h»r the eh‘gre*es oL 
hue he*lor ed art.-*, hae he*lor e»f Hi iene o, ete*., iiT*thi' olhe*r elejeartmontM e>f thin uni- 
vemity may luko u portieni of the^ lirnt your law rourse*{j in ihirt eh'part.ine*ni elurin^ lln-ir 
junior and ef*nior years, and will he* given cre'dil. for whate*ve*r Work tlu*y may ai roni- 
plinh Hhouhl they afterwarels beeM)nie* e aneiidates for the de*^*e of hae hehir of laWH. 

The requirement of the State of Now Y'ork, establislied by tlie Slate 
education department, does not rise beyond iililgli-^ipol preparation.^ 

The process of advancing tlie standards and the approximate date 
of the general advance is well illustrated by^^e liistory of tlie law 
school of the University of Wisconsin, trom dSGS to 1874 the 
course of study covered but 1 year, aird^no requirement^^ to admis- 
sion were exacted. ^ 

In 1874 candidates for adiuiwion «re required to poM exajninalionft in the oi^inary 
English branches. In 1881 tliOKuurse of Btudy woe extended to 2 yeans, and candi- 


« Baadbook 37, BigtMr Education— l 4 kw, 36, 31, 32.* 

f 


1 cat^oeue, lOKMl, p. 300. 
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(lutOH were roquirod to have a fair Kn^Unh rdu^’ation. In )8!M tho rourf*e wan oxtondfd 
tM :i y(*ars. Jn ISOCvtlio rtMiuinMinMUH for a(linisHi(di wvro ibadt* th« saiiir ax in tho nd- 
l(*g(‘ <d* lottcrH and Hrionro. In lt*or> randidatos for dc^riM'H wen* rctiuircd to prownt 
additional rrodiix ('([ni valtfiU to tin* fr(*shmiin year of the ctdiej^c of loticrx and mdenre. 

In 1907 the ])n*8C*nt requirtMiiontx of i-rodit equivalent to the freshman and Hojdioinore 
years of the cidlege of letters and Hcient‘0 betaine effective. 

A jj;(*m*ral idea of t)u* prelej^al (*oui*so is fouiul in ('liiea^o. • - 

\'arioUfl studies es]>eeial!y valuable in the preliminary education t»f a lawyer have 
been deyi^mated as “]>relejyal etuirses, ’’ and are enuinerateil beUta*. Tjiou^di not 
retjuireil, ]>rortf)ertive law students art* strongly atlvised to elect, at least, a year of 
work (chiefly in the third I'ollege yean fneii thi.s f;rmi]t, and to c1um(s<‘ their junior 
cidlo;:e electives with this view, t’andidates for the de)^ree of Lh.B. an* alstt nrj^ed 
to lake prelegal witrk before entering th(* law school. 

A ch(U(‘e ainonj: the ('ourscs offti^l in the university u|sni the foll'twino sulqeets is 
particnlurly i^eeomineuded;' 

Principles of (sditical ecimoiny; constitutional and ix>litical liistory id the I'nitetl 
v'^iates;. National. KetlemU State, and municipal ^'overnmeut ; e{m.stituti(inal and 
j/litieal history <d England; Koinan law*; 4»ral debates and argumentation; bistk- 
-keci>inRand at'couhting; railway transportation and regulation of rates; e<'ononu<w 
and. social history ; finance, money, and banking; financial and tariff history'; organi-^ 
zation ttf business onlernrise; intnuluelion to study of society; eonlenqH>rary .society | 

in the United Slates; industrial grmi]>H and urban cvnumunitics; rharities and social 
treatinenl of (Time; S4»’ial forces in tnodern (h'nuu'racy ; logic ^d psycholog\'; 
j)olii i(‘ul and HiH'iai ethics. , - 

With the a])proval of tlu* d(*an of the law sclmol uiher courses may also l>e ac(’e;>ted 
as prtdegal work, esiMM ially those iil'f(‘red in the ile])artments of jwditii’ul economy and 
]H)litic:\l seitmee (‘onrst's in English. American, and modern Kiinqwan history, and 
courses d(*alinf» with modem s<M’ial and municii)ul i>rol)leins. Students whit have 
not had the course in ci ;1 government in the United States, or wlio have not c*oin- 
jileted the English coinpisilion rofinirtul in tb(‘ junior (‘ollcges, shunUl take these 
before entering th(' law sehoitl. . ’ - 


T)i(‘ niovoment toward a LUyoar stamlard of ])relog;al odiicalion has ^ 
bocoiiu* luitioiial, tJuvugch tlio ]')i'ouu)tioii of tlu* Assofiatioii of Arneri- 
('in Law Schools, wlioso ohjoet is tlie ini]>rovoinent of loj^aLodncatioii 
in Aiuorica, (‘spoeially iti law schools. . 

ItsAxrticIcs of association, as adopted in 1000 atul amended and 
^ constiued in the 10 .subsequent annual meetinj^s, outline the geiu*ral 
'* jtro^ross in the standarilizinj]; of law schools, a.s the follow! excerpts 
will show: ‘ ♦ 


Eaw Hchools may beelecled tomembenOnpat any nundinghy vote of the association, 
but nu law seluMtl shall bow eleettid unless it eoinpli(!rt with the following requirements: 
I. It shall require of all candidates for its degree at the lime of thetr admission to 
the sehiKd tbe completion of a 4*veatp’ high-acluKd i fmrse, or such a roffrse of prepara- 
tim as would he an'epled for admission to llu^ State tniivt'rsity or to the principal 
colleges and universities in the State where the law schtxd is hu^atod: iVonWrd, That 
this requirement shall not take effect until 8epletnl)er, 1907. (As amended in 1905 A 
A later resolution on the^subjectispi follows: 

Rettolved, I'hat the ussociaiion Jeeins it highly advisable that the requirements for 
atimission to the^law scJ^ool^wKVh ore members of this assiH’iation slialf be advanced 


t Associattou of Amerlcsn Law Bchoob: Artldea^ of aaaoc&Uon adopted Aiig. 38, 1900, an amended llKl 
ooostniad In Uw 10 subaequent arnni^ aiMUnga. * ^ 

t* ^ ^ - 
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rapidly fitp thi conditiona under which the work of the Hcvonil pcHooIh \» carried on 
will permit, and trongly commendn the action of thone whoolp which have already 
adv'anc'M their requirements so as to require one or nior<' years of work at coUepo a 
prerequisite to admission to the law school, and expn^ss the earnest hope that this 
advuncement may coniinuo until all of the inembc'rs of the association shall uhi- 
mately require at least 2 years of college work. as j)reliminary to the study of law. (Set? 
Pn>e., 1908, pp. 4, 5.) 

2. It shall re(|uire of its (‘andidates for any legal degree study id law during a period 

of at leai^t 3 years of 30 weeks each, with ati average of at le;ist 10 houiN required cla>?- 
jtwm work eaeh wt^ek; l^x'ided, hoirevrr. That <‘andidat<'S attending night i lasjs’s 
only shall be required to stu(l>\la'W«<luring a period of not les.s than \ yeais of 30 weeks 
eacli, with an averag e of 8 lunirs of re(jiiired (dassnsun work each week. < A-* 

amende! in 1909.) 

3. The conferringAd its degree shall be ci>nd it ioned np<»n the attainment ofu gmd<' i.( ' * 

scholarship ai»certained by examination. I 

4. Itshall <iwn. or have convenient ncce.ss to during all regular librarv' hours, a librnrv | 

containing the reporUs of the State in which the schtv)! Is located ami of the Uniie.! I 

States Supreme Couii. 

Any sfdiool which shall fniUto maintain the requirements pmvided for in .Ariiele 
Sixth, or such slamlani as may. hereafter he ado]>ted hy resfdution of the a.ssociut ion, 
shall l»e excluded frotn the association l)v a vote at the general meeting, hut may ho 
rein.statHl at a suhsequent meetitignn prexd that it i.n then hona tide fidtilliug i^uch 
requimin^nts.* 

UONKEDER.VTION OK ST.VTE T.K'F.NSTNO BO.VRDS. 


In law, ns in modieino, n ronf('(](*rntion of State lieensin»; boards 
was finally fornunf and attention pven to ])ra(*tiee acts, and there 
are signs that in time the anah>gous bodies in law niav htstnne ly 
standardizing inflnenre.* 


* Thhsts iion originAlly rrm! as^ollow.s: 

2. Tl»f (XMjrw of study Ic^lins lo it.s df'grve sh;Ul rovcrai ioivo 2 years of wty’ks per vear. wob im aver- 
■^uf at Ifast It) hwirs’ rcquiml elassroum work each W'«*k for each siudenl: J'runJrti, Timl iifior the uar 
1906 members of this a5S(XMaUon slialJ reqtiiir a O-ycArs* course. ■■ 

Th® following eonstnictlon was ploml upon this sect Ion ly‘fore tt .s amemlmcfit : ' 

Retotvfd, Thai any school which gives a degree to a stiiiUnt who has siudiwl law for less than a years is 
Dotoompbing with .\rlielo VI of the articles of the a.ssoclatlon. ( .\dopted, I’roo., J907, pp. ao, 47 .) 

Rf»oti>td, That prfeent memhers of the ^ssociAllon who have in puxl faith octvpteil a diffrn’nt liilcri‘re* 
tation of the irqulmnetita of ArUdo Vlsliall ha\*e2 years tocornply with the intert»retatlon now lulopirii 
(Adopted, Troc., 1907, p. -4K.) 

Re*oiv«d, (1) That the question of giving cnjdlt for work done In other law schools must i»e left lo t}i«\^ 
discretion uf each member of the association; 

(2) That under no rtmim stances should studenLs bo ailmitted to advanml stamling on ort'oimt of work 
(km® in law ofTlces, or ebewherp than In a law .sclux)l, e.xeept upon the applit'anCli pas,«;ing rigid examinattous 
on subjects for which lime credit Is to Iw gi^n. 

(3) That Uw time credit so gi\t*n for ofllrc work .should ool exceed I year. 

(4) That the practice of giving a<h’anoed standing on oorount of othoe work, e\Tn wlien so nstrteted. is 
daztgertfis to tho malnlenojM’e of high atandurdsnml Is to bo reprehended, hut it is not deemed w iao at ilic 
present Ume to adopt any regulation prutay)lting tiie allowanw of time credit of a )Tjar or loss for such study 
In law ofBces and the oonaequenl admission lo ikl\'anoed standing on that ocotnint. (S« Proc hO<, 
PP.^) 


• Fof oomparaUve ptuponm with Oerman, French, and English standards, retenmoo may be mode to 
'’Tha education of Uir CJerman lawyer,’* by Judge Karl von Lewluskl, of BerUn, In Rep. of Aincr. Har 
A 0 OC., 190tt,p. 814; \ol(^ on early history of legolstiidles In England, by Justice Joseph Walton, Rep. Anit'r. 
Bar Asaoc.,UiQ9, p. fiOl; “The tiH)rhlngof tl»o law In Fmnee,*' by Sir Thomas narclay,lbtd.,p. S93; ortl' k' 
OB lagal rdneatiqn In Englantl, by Harold D. Iltotdtlne, Cambridge University, England, Proc. Anirr. 
Bar. Aane., 1909. Seta also Sir Fmlerlek Pollack's comments on Uie artlclej N. Y. State Dept, Rep. on 
Higher Edue.^ 1911, pp^^l94. 

■CX Rules for admisdSffi^ Uw barTn Uto Mt-enl States and Territories of the United BtaM<i ,1th edltlotk 
IWT, West Publishing Ck>., 81. Ihuil; also a report of a oommlUea standard rules for adminlon to tbs 
%. Rep.Ainair. B4r Aasoo.iinB,p.77S. 
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State Education 


At this point tlic cxpprionco of the 
Department is ilhmiin^tinf:. / 

Tb«^(>l,nrtmon( hy muinluinin-llh/stnndimls for nn approved 
<oll<rc aiHl rauns cnMlentials of law ..an.lidatos l.v tlu- standards of 
these , oll('-es m i)roporlKm to tlic work aetuallv dono ha.s i)ra<-tieallv 
raised the standards of itiese <-olles:(>s*n(r>M)^vei;ities, so that they are 
J vpur.s or 1 yi-ar m adyaiiee ol tin- reiniireini'iits exacted hv the nile 
of the ( Oiirt of appeals, since they require as a condition of f»nvduation 
at least h full years in hheral arts and seieiiees in ad.lition to a com- 
pleted S-year elementary egurs.i. The department declares this is 
not simply an iicmhmiic (piost uni and (jurrips— 

wholhor the remark:.!, le ,-rnwil. in Hln.loni.s in nuen.lanm „„ ,l,o iawVh.xrls during 
the l:..st . <i.-:„le not seem ,lu, i, i, „„w lin.o for Now York S,a,e 

nM,nm, of ,d) :,ppl.,-:,nt.s for ndmi.ssion n. ,l,o l,:,r ex:,n,inHlinn« atlendaneo on and 
Krtilnaiion iron, il.e .i years' eonrs., in a law a. )..K,| roaislerod hy il.e regoi.le aa meeting 
Tj,ey,:.mh.rd y.^r am! Ha.ss work rorp.ired hy die rules of ,l.o Z,n of appeal., 

hoy years ailei.dai.ee on and pr.idiiation fn.ni a law aehool should be 
nymre for adn...«.o„ ,o „.e har exa.nina.ion, „i,..,..ion,, hy ,he law a Jlialio.. 

helhi.i.tinnal and Slate, .slrm.p.hen this h.elief. • • In fain.eaa to the profession! 
.11. leproiiyi.nii.if iI,ep..h|ioa.„| ... jii.slice lo inu.iaiiiteini.„l,,roiUeiiiplatrnglaws8 a 

l.ro .-sMon. Sl.m.ld nm a proreqni.siie law or rule he adopied requiring no only a general 
pn.l.m.nnry edncaiio,. for adnikdon ,o ,l.e h,.r oxaminalions, h..t a profLond 

ra, ... ng... a standard aw .ylns.l a., went- Ami accompanying ,..eh , .romquLto pmfei 

sional req,.,re.ne.., sl.onld no, ,ho .l..,y he impos.,1 „,.on ,|.e law .ills ,o admit 
onl^• <p.a .tied siml.m,*? S..H. law., have pro^•ed n,..ir eth. ienev in other pmfes! 
Hoi.s ,...,1 , ona.i.ly the i>,.ie..,ioii of h.w tsworil.y of .oery .siiHmanl tl.al ran l>e tl.wn 

ill lOIl I ^ 

Th., followinj; are .specimens of rcfrnlntions <'„ncern»* comhined 
ii( iul(*nii<* and law course at li alc^niivcisitvi 

.s,..d.M,., in Iho .w.ad..mic dc,.:T?W.ii of V.,|o fnivorsiiy mav eomhine their 
«ork lluu d,>par..nenl will, .he work of ,l.o law s, I.,k, 1 a., lo ohlain .he degree in 
ay, and ,n law ... ,1 y.yrs. Sn..hM.,s in Ihe academi. al deparunent mav elect 8 l.m.™ 
m . Ia.s,n>,.m work ... die law s.1.,,,1 and ol.iain a enslii for die same oi. ,he CO l.m.w 
n,|i..red for die d.gne ... arts .....1 on die l.a hours required for the .leg^H- in law 
. U.denls who ol.tain ih.s cnslil while in il.e aeade.nieal deparlmo.U are enabled to 
rornplotc tno law wIhxiI mureo in 2 nd(!if iotial 

TJie enunv in milling law i.s open (o sin, lent., in the Sheir.el.l S.'ientifie School who 
are studying engimeri.ig and who present to the deal, of the law s,-1„k, 1 the written 
consent of the duty-tor of the scientific sch.vil t„ fl?,>ir nvistraVwnCfor (he em»«Q.> 

The establishment of eomhiiK'd courses within universities has led 
m the interest of detached Volleces to the estahlisluncnt of prelegal 
courses by which advanced credit is >riven. Yale provides that: 

^Gmdiiatoa of approvei^lloges who h.ivo mkon while in college strictly legal 
studies and have passed a creditable examination in such Btudiee at such eoHege may 
ae such studies form part of the regular first-yoar curriciifum. sul*titute for 
Uiem certain couieea of the eecond-yoar curriculum; and in such case, during their 
tecoiid year may uke Bome of ihe rourewi offero^in the thiitl-year curriculum. 


■ ■ ■ 

> yp.on Ill*her Kduc, In 8We of N. Y.. for schooi y«&,^lnt July 31, lino, pp. liwga. 
•OeoinioAUtQCiM Yftto^7iiiv«nlly|19ll-ia;674. v : 
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The combined course at Michigan is stated as follows: 

Studenta desiring lo ol>iain iho dogreea of harholor of nrta in Uie department of Ht- 
emturo, Bcicncc. and the arUi. and of hacbclor of lawn, in the department of law, may ^ 
byenndlingon the cuinhilietl litemry and lawcourst*. ehorten from 7 years to 6 the time 
required to earn the two degrees. This privilege is opim only to studciUa who during 
their first years have maintained a unift)nn r(M‘onl of goixl wdiolarship. The W'ork 
is under thcdiret'tion of a joint commiuee of five memhers. represent iug the depart- 
nient of literature. Rtdeuc'e. and the \irts. and the departnumt of law. With the rnii- 
eent of a cynmitiee in charge a candidiue for the dtijree (d t>aehelor of arts, who lias 
t>een a siudeiU in the department of literature, seieure. and the arts for at l«xst. 1 y(-ar 
and lias 90 or more hours to hi^ credit, of whii-h at least HO hours have hiK'u oarrod in 
the department of literature. &eiem*e. and the arts (d this university may enroll un 
the ronildnetl course; that is. while roniiiming his registration itt this departmetit he 
may also register in the <lepiirtment of law. provided the work he has already rum- 
idetetl indudes a stiftit'ienl number of'the euursiM to enalde Jtim to complete within 1 
year ihespeciru' requirement doscrihed in tlu* fnllnwitig paragraph.' 

UEQIUREMENTS FOR GUAni’A'nON. , 

The length of time generally given to the law cnrriculum, na has 
been shown, has risen from 1 to 2 to 3 Years, The length of the year 
has been establisheil jiractioally as 36 weeks^[^e number of horn's 
per week has been f^cnerally 10, with a nuixfmtim of 14. A mimbtM' 
of t.ho leading schools lunv offer a fourth year for graduate work or a 
degree with distinction, or an advanced degree. The curriculum has 
been ^aded. The courses have betui prescribed, for the most paid, 
through the 3 years; but wdlh the entrance of electives, quite gen- 
erally in the third year and in some cases in the second, when an 
institution announces that the courses are elective, it will be hniiul 
that they safeguard by requiring the candidates hu* degrees to lake 
a minimum amount of the standard subjects. Sometimes an insti- 
tution offers an election among the |>re8cribed curricula leading t^ 
advanced dogriH^, thu;i, practically giring us a group system. An 
illustration of accomplishing the elective system by the route of 
departments is afforded by the C^atholic I'uiversity of A’meri^ 
which has 5 depart ments, as follows: (I) General university law lec*- 
tures; (II) the undeigradimto department of common law^; (III) 
the^ graduate department of common law; (IV) the department, of. 
civil law; (V) the department of jurisprudence, , 

The combined courses with the college of liberat arts, or wdiut 
amounts to the same in the permiasion to Cake under certain con- 
" (iitions courses in other colleges, promises very properly a devekq)- 
ment of an interrelating of law schools with departments or schools 
of political and social science, of conunerce, and of business admin- 
^ istration. Such schools will become more than schools preparing 
practitioners and will aid to reestablish, in the broad sense, jurispru- 


1 Univ, ol Ukli. OOBiMUr, 1011-12, S4-33&, 
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tk'nce in its place of influence in g:eneral education and to retain the 
rank of the Inw faculty, as in the Oemum universities, with the 
philoso|)hical,'the(»lojj;ical, niul medical faculti(‘s. 


The methods of instruction liave been as much revolutionized as 
in the much-heralded revolution of scientific instruction in liberal 
arts colleges. The original method was the leeture system, suc- 
ce(‘(h‘(l by thf^ textbook system, sueee(Kled by the cas(» svstoin, ]>er- 
haj)s more* })roporly named ‘'source’^ nu^thod. 


llanarri. — ('undidatOH fur dejjree: All of first-year mursc amomitiiu; to Kt hoars 
per week for the year. In 2d year IG hours are offered, of. which 12 must he taken; 
IS hours offereti in 3d year, of which 10 must he taken. No student may take more 
than 0 ftill counts (of 3 hotirs ca<’h) without flj>ecial permLsjiou, ami a course taJken 
to remove conditions will he cotin uni as j>art of the G. 

Advanced decree: A fniirth-ye-ar course of SJ hgurs is offeretl for advanced stu- 
dents, who may take any subject in 2d and 3d years not already taken, hut candi- 
d.ites for the diH'tor.vtc must take Roman law and the j>rinciples of the civil law, 
(Iraduates of other w'hools (pialificd to be members of the A.sstK’iaiion of American 
Law Scluxds may take this degree upon one year’s residence after receiving the 
hatdtelof’a di»gree. 

Yak. — ('andidatea for degree: All require<l subjects of first two years, or 7 hours 
bf retjuiretl ami 8 hours elective in 3d year (1st year cciuaKs about 1"» hours, 2d 0(iiiuls 
about 18 bours^; amne amount of work re(|uire<l for bachelor of law and bacliehir of 
civil law degree; but applitaiits for latter degree must take R<iman law and may 
elect certain courses in political science, 

Atlvanced degree: Tlutse may be iulmitte<l as candidates for doctor of law (Jur. 
l)r.) who Itave arts dt^gree from ro^ognbiotl institution and have gradnaltHl from 
nvognixod lawsciuHtl, If such j>en^m8 also have the bachelor of laws degree, they may 
be admit K hI as candidates for I), (\ L,, but must jiass examination on Ibmian law, 
Latin, and either French or(io«man, 

(ohanbia, — ('andidates for degree: U^uire<l work consists of *‘7-l points” and 
rovers 3 years. Eiudi point represents satisfactory romjdetion of work, reprt»senting 
one hour per week for a half year. No student, may t,ake more than U nor Iww^han 
12 points per semester without speriar pennlssion. All work of 1st year presoribetl; 
all of 2d and 3d elective; 2d-year work may he taken in 3d year, hut. not as a rule 
vice verai, * • 

Advanced degree: Master of laws degree re<|uires r>2 hours in public and }>rivate 
law; 18 hours must be in’ public law, general jtirlspnidonee, and liimaii law, llohl- 
ers of the LL, B, of (-olumhia “or of a legal degree accepted as equivalent then'to” 
can tisuglly qualify w'ith one atlditional year. 

YorntU , — Candidates for degree: Two courses offered — one of 9 monllis for A years 
and one of 9 months for 3 years. The 4-yeor course "is designeil principally for those 
students who have only the preparation afforded |jy the high schools or preparati^' 
.schottla,'’ Torts is the only law etibject taught ia the course the first year; y^e 
remainder of the year is taken up with courses in the college of arts and sciences. 
The 3-year course is primarily designed for college graduatertand for those who have 
completed at least*a year of college work, * 

CAimpo. — Candidates for degree: Three-year course; work of 1st j^ear required; 
2d and 3d years elective and may be taken in any order, except that certain counea 
ore better taken ip (he 3^ year. Practice courses requir^. 


the methods ok INSTIU’CTION. 


LAW COURSES FOR BA('HEIX)H’s DEGREE. 
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' Catholic. — Candidatefl for decree: Bachelor’s defcree is given after a course 
years. The Ut-year course consiatB of 13^ houce, the 2d and 3d years of 13 hmirfl 
each. I Ir 

’ Advanced ddp&e: The master’s degree in law is given after a course of 4 ycar.'». 
The degrees of J. C. D. (Juris Com mania D(X*tor and Juris t'ivilw l)t>ctor) arc ti in- 
ferred on students who pursue the 'courses reqtiired” under tlirt»ction t f the hu - 
ulty, pass the examinations, and present and print a diseeruuioii. Sludent.s- wim du, 
not complete the course for the diKiorate ii»ay, after 3 years’ siudy, apply Uir iho 
^ liceniiate degree. The J. U. D. (Juris I'triusfjuc Doctor) is gnuiied U> tliuse wIm 
fulfill conditions for both J. C. D. degrees. The hh. D given fnr 2 ycur*^ pi 
“research work within the domain of comparative jurisi)rud<*nce” ; open only in 
holders of the J. I*. 1). degree of this or of some other university with enurw^s ' .•^iib 
^"'^t^iially identical." Dissertation must he presented and imhlished. 
d ‘ 

DKOUEEH. 

The ordinary degree is that of barhelor of laws, calling for the ful- 
fillment of the admission requirement, according to the institiilion, 
a miniinurn of high-school pre])nralion, a maximum of college grmlmi- 
tion. A 3 years’ course must be completed, ordinarily in rosidenn* nt 
the school, though certain schools permit time in an ofFice to count 
for 1 3 ’ear. Term and final examinations at the end of tlu^ 3 veal's 
must be passed. There is a nmrketl tendency to the dogrci^ 

of LL.B. for a lower standard, for example, for those who have iini 
a liberal arts bachelor’s degree, or have not had the liighest (|unlilV of 
work. The University of ('hicago, aft(*r consultation with other 
graduate law schools, has offered the degree of Juris Doctor (J. D.) 
which is reserved for those who are college graduates uml have com- 
pleted the professional course. The curriculum of the imdergradualc 
department of common law leads to the degree of baehclor of Jaws 
(LL.B.), the curriculum of the graduate de])artmenl of common law 
to the degrees of master of law^s (LL.M.) and Doctor of Law or Juris 
Doctor (J. DD 

AOaiflRION FOR LAW DEflREFS. 

Harvard (/9//-Z2). — Graduatefl oi' oolle^efl of high grade; gmduate.s of oilier oollegofi 
wh^ producing certificate that they ranked in the first third of the rlaRn in sciiinr 
year.* 

YaU . — Graduatea from an approved college or ncientific school; those who can pre- 
sent certificate from an **appn>ved college or scientific school ’’ that they Iiavc done 
the equivalent of two full yearn* work of 15 hours each; prcecril)ed examinations. ^ 

Catholic. — Must be membora of the bar, or have received l>arhe1or*B degree in arts, 
letters, science, philosophy, theology, medicine, or law,^r “must have enjoyed a 
litemry or profeasional experience*’ which is “fairly oquivaloni;’’ must have reading 
^owledge ofILatin, French, atic^JNanan, and be “already well grounded in the 
principles of fudamental philosophy” or so ground Uiemselves. 


* Admlnton Is granted to those not candidates for a degree who are graduates of colleges but are nut 
admlttthle as regular students; graduates of law achoob having 9*year course. Persons 21 years oM who 
have no degrees may be admitted at speoial studenta by role of the foculty and after passing examination 

la law, Latin, and Pieooh. ^ 
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CHAPTER V. 

STANDARDS OF SCHOOLS OF ENGINEERING. 

\Miat is tiow known as the Kensselner Polytechnic Institute, at 
Troy, Y,, founded in 1821, was the first orjianized technical schixil in 
tlie I'uiud States, tliou^di ])re.nous to its orpinization some technical 
work had heen carried iiu idciitally hy ))n>fc,ssois of science in liberal 
arts colleftc's. Indeed, the latter i)ract.ice ])revailed until as late as 
I'.ino in the State, Tniversity of Iowa and is still.foiind in some col- 
leges, e. o., (’(irnell Colleo,.. l„ Michigan, though work was begun 
in I.So.N and first -degrees were conferred in ISOS, the engineering 
course was included in the curriculuiti of the colLeglatc department 
uiilil IS'.M-'),). A isketeh of the enlargement, of the work at the 
Rensselaer Pidyte^nicr indicates well the general ailvance in the 
standards ot tech^ii:'il "ork. The founder, Stejihen Van Rensselaer, 
stak'd its ])ur])o.se to be ‘the apjdication'of science to the common 
])ui|)oses of life.” • At the’ beginning, the institution was modestly 
(idled the Rensselaer Schoid. The hoard of trustees announced 
(hat the school was ])re])ared to give instruction in - 

(■lieini.«lr\ . ex(K'ririienlal pliilosopliy, anil iialiinil history with tlioir application to 
Iiu-ri. Iiltim-, .lome,-tic c on, any. ami the art-s and aiw for tearhiiiK land surveying. 

I Imr,' were t«„ profe.ssors. .\tM,« Katmi, professor of eheniistry and natural phiLawphy 
ami livltireron geology, latnl surveying, etc., and Lewis f. Ileek. profeiwor of botany 
mimr.d,«y atal /,.x.l,»:y. There were gy ,„„lents. The degree of ha< helor of arts 
was given after one year and master of arts at the cml of a second year of study. Much 
attention wiu, given to field and lahonitory work; in fact a ein iilar issued in ISllG 
slated that the o hool was •‘limited i,^ an ex[M>rimenlal eoiirae in natural science,” 
ami it wa.M eonfined princi|xilly to hoiaiiv. geology, ami mineralogy. 

After !l yeara. in 183;i, the name w.as changed to “ ltens.solacr Institute.” With this 
higher sounding name eaine an effort towanl higher cdneution.'&nd in IStiS there was 
estahlished ‘u depnrinieiit of niatheniatical arts, for the purpose of giving iustruetion 
m engineering an,l technnhvy. ” At that time the digree of civil engineer (C. E.) 
was estahlished ami was given to 8 graduates in the department of .mathemat.ieal arts, 

II .vears after the fonnding of the s, limd. The course of study still eovered only 40 
wet’ks of I year, and there w-ere only .8 prohwors and 1 assistant. A eircnlar isBUed in 

IMosaid: ‘One yetir issutririrnt fnrohutiniiig the Kensselaer degree of eivil cnnineer, 

for a randidate who i,s w.dl prejiore.1 to enter, {ir.uln.ile.s of colUgcs may syiccced by 
eluscuppliration during the 24 wtmksiii the summer term.” 

Of the 40 weeks roquired hy this eotttw, the inorninga of 4 weeks were devoted to 
‘■oxietnjmranootia speaking on the snhier’U of Ingie, rhclorie, geology, geography, and 
history,” and the afternoons to composition, cxenines iti variotis mathematical arts 
and national and municipal law- o ’ 

After aimthcr period of 11 yearn, an^H^^poch and a long step forward was made, 
When B, Franklin Qteene became senior in 1M6. After a catrful study o( 
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lhc«ciont.ifir aiu! (e<‘hniral institiitiniif in KurojH*, IV>f. Cirrnio thoroughly roorpanized 
thift iiiHlituti'm upon tho b;wi8 of agononil j>>'hffrrJiniv iUstituK'. and it was then rallofi 
iliu Uon.'tH'UuT Pol) ttH'hiiic InaliMil^' TheiuaUagoi^ roKnlvc'd tliat tlu‘ir ti('Id Hhould 
tK* narrowed and luorc’ ilinnHiglily nilt ivatcil, ” ainl thoir efforts ’* restri('te<l to matters 
imnuMlialoly « <ignato tn arehito< lure iunf engineoriiiK. ’’ Tlio somewhat iirt^gular 
and optional i.onr>«^‘ reu'iiriiig Init a singU* ycMr. wjw ihtMt siifM'rsi'ded hy a synlomatic 
and tliorough rurri» idum retpiiring at least yearb * * *, Tlic new < urririihnit 

sliow(‘d the offcN-t of the study tlie Frejn h srlitKils. Its conrse eonsideraldy resein- 
Med the years’ mnrsi* of l/hs-nle ( eiiirale d<‘s Arts el Mannfartiires, while the part 
h'nning tlie ground wmk of tlie h.iglier t<silmiial studies reseinhU'd the rtirrmulnm 
n| I/li;ole rolyUK lmiqile. Hy dm year llm eoursoH in rivil <*ngiueeritig and 
natural wiein e liad lietui w(>ll de\(*lop(Ml. In 18’>7 tlie rourse in topographitad 
(Mipineering was added, hut it was ahandniu'd in IS(5(j, otd\' •> rlien huvitig taken the 
degree of T IC. In I8'>K tin* -1 year r(ui|se was eslaldisluH] in civil enginooring. In 
I8ti2 thoeiHirst- in nuHdianieal engiiu'eritig wasa<lded to llmsu in civil and topogr.iplih al 
engineering and natural science and all fnur coiirse.s were <’Xtended to •! years, the 
first 2 years heitig the same in all. Tlu* tnnr>(> in mechanical cngirn*ering did not, 
howe\er, inaieriulize, and stiulents who wished to juirsm? their studi<*s in ine<-hatii< al 
engineering were ohliged ^o go ahnra<l, there being tm estahlislu^d schools in this 
cniiutr)’ at that time teaching that hrain h of (Migiiu'ering. In 1ST I there remained 
otdy the <-ourse in civil engineering to n'prcsmit tli(‘ gcnrral pnh^trchnic school v;\^i<'h 
was the <ir(*am of Prof. H. I'ranklin Greene. While the institute in 1^871 cOiLx«4jo ho 
a po/yttH huic inslitut<‘ <‘Xc(q»i in name, it wah still an ('xcellcnt srluMd of civil engi- 
neering, and has grown in exctdletice ami iiuj)orlum o as a s< hool «il ei\ il engineering 
from that day to this.’ 


The rapid developHK'iU of Llio srmnros hntuj^ht Jihotil nt the iniddlt' 
of the nineUtMith century after iniieh discussion the estahlislunent of 
scM'ntific schools or cours(‘s in connection with classicttl instituta>ns. 
Tlie jiatldindcr was the school now km>wn ns the Shefliold Scientifh' 
School, coinmon(H*d at Yale with a famous opening address made l>y 
Dr. Horace Bushnell in 1847. llarvanl o])eiuHl the Lawrenct* 
Scientific School in 1847. Ft was at lirst announced as an advanced 
school of science and literature for graduate's and oUiors sufliciently 
qualified. Most of its early studeMits wore, jilready college graduates 
or persons who came for i)rofcssioiml study of a special subject. It 
si>on received students with only secondary scliool eilXicatiou and had 
courses leading to the degrot' of bachelor of' science and the various 
branches of natural and applied science. 

The culmination t.)f the second stage is perhaps marked hy the 
foundation of a second groat detached school— the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. >.ln the memorial prepared in 1859 and 
presented to the legislature in 1860 is given the ideal: 

Reference ib made to the oxiH*<:tod early cfltAblishmcnt nf a comprehensive poly- 
technic col lego, funiwhing a cumplol o system of indnstriiil (^ ucation pupplementary 
to the general tmining of other iiiHlitutituw and fitlod to equip its stmlonU with every 
Bcientihc and tet'hnical principle applicahle the induMtriul pursuit < of the age. 

On April 10, 1861, an ac't was passed hy the General Court of Massachum’tU to 
lncorp<)rato The MaasachuBCtto Institute of Technology “for the puri>isc of institut ing 

— ^ 

I ReiuselMr Polyt«chaio lutituta Bultotio, Vol. 8, No. 2, (Xum, 1900), The formal opening of the RoaMll 
Labocotory, pp. 32 11. ^ 
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and maintaininp; a WK-iety of art^*, a inueeum (d arln, and a w'hfwd of industrial R-ionro, 
and aiding jicnemlly by Huital)I(i nioanR tin- advanrnmont. dovt-lopmcnt . and jirartioal 
applicKl.iftD of science in connection with arts, agriculture, manufactoree, ami cnm- 
mcrcc.” 

1 lu* scope of this school was and over has boon \'(*ry broath Its 
i <:rcHl p^o^idt>nt, Goru Francis A. Walkor, inspirod tho sclioni witli a 
continuation of and coiiibiiiathjn of its ori^dnal id(*als of cultural>and 
technical (‘duration. 

Tlio rising: interest in indnstriai (*ducalion, paul icularly iti tlioWpst 
I in agricultural education, rosuUt'tl in aUcnipls to found industrial 

I and agricultural collog(‘S in the universities. Tlie Morrill Act of lSh2, 

s(‘curing Federal land grants for eoih'ges of agrieultun* and mechanic 
arts in each State atid Territory, nuirks tin* third slugt* in tlu* advance 
of technical education for I In* “industrial class(*s.” 

, KKQI IIIEMENT.S K()R AO.MtSSION. 

1 

j The requirements for admission to these colh'ges at first eoiild not 
; be niaitilained on tin* plane of the requin'inents for admissinii lo the 
j colh'ge of liberal arts^ though gradually raised in stronger (’oll(*g(‘s to 
tlie same standartl us (he lib(*ral arts eollege. In (he Fawnnico 
Scumlifie School, as in the eas(‘ of the Rensselaer Polyleclmie, at the 
beginning no strict retpiirements were enforced beyond the nhilit v of 

the student to carry. The Harvard catalogue of lS4(>-47 nnuls: 

# 

All graduates of the univc'rnit.y nr any other collrpop and all not gnuluatCH of IS 
; years, qualitictl to pursue the study, are admitted to the school. 

t T1 i(T(^ was provision to give a diploma. In the ealah)gue of IS4S-.40 
tlu* randidat(‘s for admission must have ree.t'ived a good coininoii 
English education and he qualifi(*d lo pursue to advantage courses 
to winch they purpose lo give atjention. The certificato given on 
l(*aving school was to state the mini her of terms spent and the studies 
I pursu(*d. That it was not muM'ssarv lo have high requisites for 
admission perhaps may be infeA-ed from the character of the work, 
as n*ported in the eatalogue of 1S47-4S; ^ 

I A few Htmhnits have already entered their nanir.<». They jiasH the time from 9 f 

1 o’elock a. m. to 1 o’elock in. in tho lalinralory, engaged pernonally in manipulatinne 

! and experiments of whi( h notcH are taken at the time, to ]>e reviKxl later, and hu 1>- 
mitted tho following morning to th(! jmffesMor, who dinx-ts also tho course of reading. 

In (he Bummer term a full course of dcinfmutmtivc lecturca will be given by Prof. 

I Uorsford. 


As the brief historical sketch gi\Tii indicates, the I'equirenients for 
admission rose slowly from a common-school education to the present 
fdll standards of 15 units for admission to college. Indeed, tho stand- 
artls as adjuinistered have been sl ifTer than in tho colleges of liberal 
arts, tlio requirements in mathematics calling for mo^c alge\tra, solid 
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geometry, and trigonoinetr} . Tlu' langutig('s were. reduc(‘d to a mini- 
mum, and Greek disnp])care(l. 

The typical entrance n'quin'ments (o-day are as follows. 

ENTRANCE H EQCIUEMKNTS, 

UemsrhiCT (/P/^D.— Mn-t nffrr < (*vrrin;4 11 units whoti “unit " inoans tlir 

equivalent <»f h preparod n'( itatinii< a w«*ek I'nr a hcIumI s rar. When carh ni itali"!i 
irt not le<^ than 10 ininutef^ 10 units must he in r(’<piire<l suhjcx-ti:; 1 from a ^iven Isl 
^of olectivee. 

Cdlunibia, — T(*tal roquiremoTiti», unite*; rt*(|iiiro(l, lU; ekK’five, :C 

JBassarhuseffs Jnxfifutf f>f Ti'vh no! offif . — Must be 17 v(hu>i old and have p;i.'*sed satis- 
factory exnnnnatiniiH in ;d','rhr.i. ]dnnr and H>lid i:eninetry, phCsirs, 'elementary 
French and (ierrnan. KnulTsh ami hispiry, and must shf)\v satiHi‘a< tory evidein e ef 
preparation in twu <•( a nutnher nf elect ives. 

('orncif , — lo units from the list itf enlran<*c suhjeets are re<)uired f"renlftui<‘r to llio 
•4-year course, t heinj: elective; mr tlie r>th ami tith year cours(‘s i-"i units are rt‘quire{] 
with T) c*le<’tives. 

Michigan. — V) units retjuirod (unit is tlelined to he recitations per week D*r one 
^ year in one branch of study). Jl^ recjiiired; ntiits ele<'tive fnmi a desi^muted li^i. 

IlEgi lKK.MKNTS KOU UKADr.VTiUN AND Ui*:(4 KKES. 


Thocoursesof instruction Imvi* risen from 1 yiuir tol, inid iiuoiintr- 
tion with comhiiu'd coiirjii^’s and gnuliiatc’ schools to 6 years.' I'lio 
standard undergradmiti* course^ is sti'l 4 years, llumgh ti coursi' of d 
years Ls still n'putablc, as at Sludlicld Scientific, The curriculum is 
absolutely prcscril)cd, at least for the first year, and ordinarily for 
the first 2 years, when tlu‘ cniirsi>s (lill'cTenliutt' fl^i tlic old civil 
engineering course to rvu:iiL-liui many inodcfn applications of sciioue. 

Tho general character of the eiirrieula in th<'. various s( ho(»h 
appears from tlu' statements whic h follow : 

YaU {ShcfficM Scirudjir), — The work (U' the freshman year in iiilnKlnclory^o .ill 
courwea. At the openinf^of the year the class in dis idod into lwt>^To\ips: 

I *lJ) The Fanineerinj? Si iem e tlrou]) which is prepi'catury to tho roursoM in civil 
enpinecrinp, au'<‘haniral enpineorin^*, numicip;H and a;mitary onpineering, ele<'tri« ;d 
engineerinp, ininiiip engineerinj^. nmtheuud^ a, ])ure ami applied, elicmlstry prc'- 
paralory to ineUllnrpy. ' 

(2) The Natural Seionco Gn)Uj^hi(*li w j)reparilHry to the (nurses in cheoiisiry. 
EfX)logy and botany, l»iolnpy preparatory to medical Ptudiee, studio.s preparatory to 
the .study uf furcslry, bek*cled slmlies in language, literature, hialory, and the natural 
and pocial wiences. 


V 



For studenlp electing any of the courBOfl under group 1 there is offerc'd during the 
freshman year a Course im hiding (ienimn or French; plane and solid analytical 
geometry; pliysic.s, ns4laiions and ox|Mjrimenlal ks tures; chemistry, ixN’itatioutt, 
lectureeaiid lahomtory; English; English composition; <yayking; desiTiplive geometry. 

For atudcJils el(*ciing any in group 2 the frcahnian year provides Gennan or ^trench; 
Bualytica and calculus; physics, recitations; physios, ex|icrimeirtal lectures; elementary 
chemistry, recitations; elemontur>' c'heinislry, lectures and' laboratory'; English; 
English composition; biology, lectures and laboratory; drawing. 

After the freshman year iho subjects are varied to meet the needs of the principal 
object of tho courK^J^t many subjects appear again ^d again as parts of the difiereot 
The muned Above cover 3, 4, and 6 yean. 
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}/osft(irhus<^t(^ Itmtitutc of 7 echnniofjy . — This instil lit ion has a stories of courses similaf 
to those offered in the She f field Srieniific School. ^ They cover 4 years, hut there is a 
L'cnenil scientific course covering ye^rs. 

The first term of the first year is common to all courses and offers: Mathematics; 
plane trigonpimury ; inorpan'ic clK*mistry with le^'tures. recitations and labhrutory; 
n)f« hanica! drawing ami descriptive geumelry; freehand drawing; CJennaii; rhetoric 
iiiiii Knplish (*oni]x»silion; military wiema'; ]>hysical training. 

i‘or the scH'ond term of the first year the wnrk is dividml into o ilifferent parts or 
Ml linns to meet the particular needs of the diveivinfJ conrses. 

There are also offered ot I ut < <'inrses as follmvs: IV. An'hiu*etiiro. \ years. VIII, 
Physics. XII. Geidogy and geodesy, 4 yfeare. XIIJ. Naval arrhi tec t tire and marine 
engineering. 4 years. XI1I.\. Naval architecture. XIV. Kltsuro-chemisiry. 

The insiitnlc hits heen selei te<i by tho’United States Navy Dejmftnient to give 
pri'fes.si(jnal instnictinn to ollit'ors designated for the Corps j*f Naval CouHtrnctors. 
( nurse XIIIA i.s in response to this ('ornmission. The first and si*rond years of jhis 
niursir for naval eonslrm^tors correspond- respectively to lire thfrd and fourth years of 
CiMirse XllI; th(* third year correspoiid.s to graduate worlc in other departments and 
leads to the degn'e of masler of wuence. 

I /lirt'rsitif of T/linnis — The typii'al developmciil. of conraes in an instiiuiiim that 
nrtuved its iinpetn.s mmi the Morrill Act may ho seen in the University of lllinoiij. 
Tliese courses may (irdinarily hc'eninpleted in 4 years represemting l.'U) semester hours, 
wlierc 1 semester henir is 1 class periml (presuppasing ‘/lioiirs work for proj)amliou) 
per \vo(‘k for I semester. All courses lead to D. P. 

In general (lu* work of the freshman year is the same or nearly the same fiff all 
eiiurses. r. Architix'ture. II. An-hiteotural engineering. Til. Archjt(*ctural dm'O- 
niiifui. #V. Civil engineering. V. Kl^*tri('al engiiioering. VI. Mix'hanical engi- 
lit'iTiiig. \1I. Mining (*ngineering. \III, Municipal and siuiiiary ongiiieeriiig. 
IX. Railway ci\'il engineering (this course differs from IV^mlV in 3d and 4th 
>l-ars). X. Railway electrical engineering (differs from IX only in 4th year). XI. 
Railway mechanical engineering (differs from VI only after 1st scmoslorof ad year).. 

In IDOfi irarvani was by the gtMiorous bequest of (iordon 

McKay for work in appU(*d science, to- transfer a part of tJie work of 
tlie l.awronee Scientifitj ScJiooi To Harvard Coiloge, and a part to tlie 
newly ostabii.slied graduate scliool of applied science, tlius discon- 
tinuing tJio scientific. sclmols -as an imdergruduate division. 

The graduate school of applied rfc'icnro provides instmetion and offers professional 
(Irgre<*fl in engineering (civil, mechanical, oleclrk’al), mining, metallurgv, architecture, 
I;nKlscai>eftn*hiUH'turc, forestiy, applied phvaics, applied chemistry, applied zoology, 
and applied geology. . . 

Meiiihership in the schmil of appliofl scienre Is open to 'men who are gradnate.i of a 
CMlIego or scientific' school in g(x>d standing. Other men of suitable ago*and attain- 
ments may also he admitted by ific administrative, .hoard of the school hy spe< i;d \ oie 
ill rarh ease, Intt such admission does not carry withtt admiadon lo candidacy for n 
degree. 

Other inslitutiotis, notably Renssolear Polytoohnic and the Viii- 
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2 years of collcgiato propuriiliou in addition to that of the high school, 
ami the college only requires a higli-sehool propamtion. In certain 
Sli^tes where th(‘re are 2 tax-supported institutions, this policy is 
likely to ripen fitst,. The Iowa State lh>ard of Education, in Us rej)ort 
to4h(‘ legislature of 1011, (h‘chired for the iuaint(‘uanc(* of a <’olleg(‘ of 
engineering at t.lu* College* (d Agruniltim* and Mechanh' Arts, at. 
Ames, and for an advanced school of engi^ieeniig at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa (\hy ‘ 4 

The elective system has made it [)ossil>le to announce a < ombined 
eoui^e in liberal arts and applied sciemu’. By suitable <‘hoi(^* nf 
eloi-tives, -students c^tmplete both the liberal arts atid engineering ' 
courses in G years, nreiving various liberal arts 'degrees, in Iowa even 
the degree '^wf B. A. with tlu*<legree of l\. K. ^ 

Tlie iree of the degree of master in v*ngiueering courses is spreading 
e. g., the degrc<* of nmst(‘r of <’i^il enginccrii\g grai\ted by llarvaial 
UiMversity. 'Flu* earlier and wider \isnge is that of Yale, which hu* 
a course of 5^ y(*ars gjves llie decree ’ol civil (‘ngine(*r, (*te. A ))n'- ; 

vision is also made at Yale, which is mU uncommon, In coiuum lion - 

with the gradual i* school, to give for advaiu'cd work the degree* of 
master of science, and even doctor of philosophy. ^ 

SUMMARY. 

The experience of the reerjit y(*ars htis di^<ij)at(*d earlier helit*E 
that the ehussical and technical institutions slnaild be s<*parate, and 
the notion that thertt.,was some* inherent antagt>nism between the 
literary college and the te(dtni(uil school. Knginc<*ring, in soim* sense 
one of the younger pr()f(*S!jiol^inow taking its place beside I he so-called 
aueient and honorable professioiis, is also conscious of tin* iu*od of a 
broad or cultural preliminary education. The asseml)ling of Hterar>' 
and technical colleges and schools, with the prt'sent int(‘rTelatinii 
of studies, nelps each institution to reenforce' the other. The much ^ 
heralded Amorieun ingenuity and invention have increased the need 
for thorough pi ofessumol schools of applied sri(*nce. lu* piogrt^ss (»f f 

seience itfndf has ereal(*d new points appU<*alion of sei(*uce. The 
advance, of standards, therefore, teclmienl schools has, aMost 
unnotiee<l, ly^pt j)nee with educational advane(*s elsc'wlu're. 

I In 1912, tl\T iKMird b uUemjaing tlip <-oiisollil:\tlon of tlio collc^'o himI s* htiol -M Amos. 
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.CHAPTER VI. 

STANDARDS OF SCHOOLS OF DENTISTRY. • 

'I'lirrr are tlinM* cporlis aiur tlirr(‘ tyjx's in tin* lii-tnrv of <l(‘ntal 
Tile first institution to whirli Inis herii ^ivoii the crodit of 
reeojfiiizintTdrntistrv as a liistiiu t ])rofession was the Raltiniorc rollegc 
of Dental Snr^^Tv, foniulixl iii 1S30. It is l)eliev('(l that the founders, 
) J)is. Hayden and Harris, jihysieinns, son^dit to Imve one of thp 

: medieal colleens in Ihiltimore enaite ehairs for systnnatie instruetion 

. of dental students in eonneetion with the medieal course. The 

• medi. al faculties did not weleonie the i)lan; lienee the fouiuliii^^ of the 
J separati^ < i)lle^n> of dentistry. In the 7d years sinci‘, these colic^n's 

^ have increased to about 55 jiow in operation in the United States 

( altfiie. ' 

'Idle first t v])e is tlie detached and proprii't ary college. T1 k‘ second 
^ tyiw has hei'ii that in which dental education has lieeii carried hy a 
college itf inedieine, although the medical degree has not been giviai 
j lor the dental s])ci iali/.at ion. Colleges of this tyi)c lia\ been rare, 
nllhough the idea ttf a])pcndiMg dinital to medical (*dueation has never 
been wholly dormant. 1 lul^ . this idiai medieal nu*n u])on oeeivsiiai 
havi* sought to riMUiite the sejiurate eolh*ges of medicine and (hm- 
lisMy, making ihuitistry a hraiieli of inedieine, ]>lacing it on a basis 
\ \\itb any otluT, sjioeialty. Kspeeially in tliosi* count rits wIuto 

I dentistry can ‘only lx* prai'liccd hy (pialifieil mcduml graduates liave 

t ' organizations like tlie stomatological s(H*i(*tics agitated the (paction. 
^ 1 ht‘ dentists of the I nited States hold strongly lliat the se])urat ion of 

< the medical and dental professions was not the creation of a s]>ecialtv 

f in medicine, l)ut the creatu>n of a distinct jirofession which nxinin^ 

a si'parate course instruction especially adapted for its suc<-cssful 
practice. To tlu^m the dentist is the comjmsitc of /ho physician, the 
artist, and the anisun.^ » 

In 1S05 the Massachusetts Dental S(X*ioty urged the need of a 
deiUal school in connection witli Ilnrv'urd. As a result the Harvard 
l)(#al School was instituted in 1867, and this year marks an eptx'h 
in the history of dental education. Gradually thereafter, in tlio 
following succi^ssion, universities organized dental colleges: Penns^gh 
\aniu,lHi2; Michigan, 1875j (California, 188Ij Iowa, 1882j Miniu'sota, 

* cr. History of Denial Sitnrery.Cho.s. K. K. Koch, 1). D.S., NaCl Arts Pub. Co., laod, Chicopo. Soo also 
Proc. 15th annual meeiinK of the Institute ofX>emal Pedagogics, t«w, ppi ao-30; and Dcutal Cosmos July 
IW, pp. JBtMtti.. 
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18S7. Those make tho tliird or univorsity typo, in wliioVi tiio oollo^'o 
is an integral part of the university and on a parity with the other 
Hohoois. 

At the beginning those soliools had few standards, and natwrally 
tli(‘ |)ropri/tary sohoois, which wor(‘ inori' nniuoroiis, wore ospjH-iallv 
exposed to tin* t(*mptalions of coniinereialism. With this, also, in 
some* measure, the imiv(‘rsitv s^iools. w<*re taint(*d, for they were 
expected to he largely s(‘lf-su]tport ing. In < <mso^uen<‘o the fniancin) 
interest has heen esj)ecially iioworful in |)reveiitiiig an.advan<-e of 
standanls, whi< li makes tin* instruction (*\pensiv(* and thieat<‘ns, as 
in medicine, “ to clos<* tin* schoUls that have not an cndownulit or the 
l)(*nelicent sujiporl of a uni\’i*rsit y. ^ 

The lirst (lental soeiety'of reemd in this country was formed in 
“ Now York in 1S40. Jl was known as the Aincricifti vSixdety of Denial 
Surgeons. ^This society ro<iuired for admission ^hat a person he 21 
veal's of age ami have a good Kftglish ediu'ution. lie must also have 
ha<l 2 yours’ sWdTvamd ]»raeticc with some ])ra(*tieal dentist known 
as such to tho soei(‘tv. This society was dissohrd iti* IS.jt/: A^tcr 

tliat time several societies wore organized, l)ut had no j^rnianent 
cxistd^ie. In 1850 l,he Aineriean Dental .iVssociation, jmtterncd 
after the American Medical Association, was formed* 

One of the earliest and for a iong time most successful iunuenees 
for raising stuudards w’as the National Association of J)onlal I* acuities. 
This association was orgiudzcd in 1SS3, its object Ix'ing to promote 
the interests of dental education. Its constitution, us ado])ted in 
1900, admits to momhei'slii])— 

any ri*gulurly incorporated ilental (ollef;e or di'iiliil de^rtinent in any ni^dicd 
colloj^c (tr univorsity which has been in oxiRtence at least 1 wholiwlic year, ami having 
the written approval and indorsonionl of its State board of dental oxaminorH, 



It guards itself on the jirofessional side hy the following section.: * 

Sec. 10. Xo member hIuiU be |H‘nnitted to retain memhershiain thin lussocialinn^ 
if ilR dental who<il is ( (tiulucied or inana^^-d in whole or in hy any or 

jK*rftonH who do not. practice tlieir ])ro(e8Rion in accordance with the well recr»gnizc<l 
and j»enerally accepted foriuH, URually kn<m*n aa dental othita, or if it in owned in 
whole t»r in jmrl by men or women who are on^mg^d in dif^reputahle f>rofc(vionai prac- 
tices, or if any member rUuH have any one upon itH iUt of truetcoH, any inetuber of its 
faculty, any detuonatnitor, or any one in any other (Opacity, who docs m»t j)rtt<:licc 
professionally, in accordance with the priueipres above ntentioned. ^ 


The asso(^iatioii ))n)vuled for a vigorous administration by .having 
an executive eonunittco, tyi ad interim committee, a^law ''onunittco, 
a foreign relations committee, a school coingiittcc, and a committee 
on textbooks. These committees w^ere to invostigalo all matters 
relating to* the fraudulent issuance of di])lomas, to ferret out irrcgylar 
colleges and the granting of degrees irregularly by unrecognized 
► colleges, io look to the pnforcement of laws enacted by the United 

I S60. 10 » ^roo< Hil, Anoo. D«p. Fm., 36th u. meatins, p. 904 
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States and the various Statw in any nmmier rclatiii^^ to llio dental 
jn-ofi'ssion or dental schools, as to mailers concerning the status of 
foreipi and American dental educational luoiisurcfl, to verify entrance 
<*n‘(lcntials of foreigners a])])lyin<r for luatriculation in any American 
dental colleen*, to <lecide ns to the e(|uivnlents of foreijrn dental 
educational instruction with Aiuericun, to invc'sti^mte the schools 
which are ineinl)ers of the associat ion, to r('])ttrt u]>on any |)ro))osed new 
dental college or ))ro))osed reifrganization of an old one. to ])re])an': a 
list of dental schools^ and to examine the l>ooks desi^iual for reference 
or for tlie use of dental students. In sliort, this was a lii^ddy orj,oudzed 
association, administering not only witii referenee to edueational 
standards, l)ut u)>)>lyin^ thorn to schools ami individual students. 
It hecuiue very elfectivc and coiUrihutod much to the raisinj^ of 
stiimlards. But when the standanls reacluMl a certain hei^dit and 
iinancial interests were involved, or wdien tlie soven*i<rnty of a State 
was toucho<l, or the imiueiiiorml freedom of a university, there came 
danger of disru])tion, and in due time the ex]^ylsion or secession, 
])iu-ti|miiirly of the univemity schools. 

Anotlier staifdardizui^ i^rency is the N at ionaf Association of Dental 
Examiners, established in ^SSL^ -^The State boards of dental examin- 
ers. instituted under the police ])owcr of the State to i>rote(*t the 
l)co])lc, ineidentaliy have done "imich to su]>l)ress tlie commercial 
s])ii’it in dentistry and to raise the standanls. One of its presidents 
e\])ressed this verv* strongly in his ad<lri>ss in B)05,‘ S]>(‘akin<^ of 

tlie eil'orts of tlie association towuinl the educational advancement of 
tlu* profession of dentistry, ho said: . ' 


*^1 hut it hiUM tK‘(’n Huct essful to u Ih^h decree ishoyuiul (|ucstioii if you will but rt'call 
In whal a low point tlie rcquiwtioii.s fur hec(.imin^,u donti.'^t lia^ t?unk when tliia iwsocia, 
tioM wiiH orpin izt'tl. .At that time the dental rollegefl had grown to a coiiHiderable 
nuiuher and w<-re engaged in a very profitahlcjitufiuw, with hiiiidri'da of men with or 
withour, moHtly without, nulumuitary education Wu’Jting to their iloors. rrelimiiiar)* 
reqiiirenienta were unknown; iimtriculates were received and welcomed with their 
money, ajuong th<*m ihowe who <auild neither niK'nics^ior write the thigliah language; 
degreofl wf^; grunted to all alike if they but had the money; 2 tenn.^ of 4 months each 
wan all tliat wa.s re(iuired ty ^*e^u^ the degree, and in many cui^'fl 1 term of 4 mdiitlifland 
aalatement of jirevioua fitmly, enmiy matle, nuftK ed. All thia haa be(,-n < hunged— 
(hanged by the CHtabliahed rules ami I<‘gid (niwer of the individual hoards having 
momhorHhi|»a in this assoi iation. It has rhecktsl th(*eollcgcH sonu'whal in tlnur mad 
rush for money and Rtudeiilsand held ih<*ni u[> in a degree to its jire.-^erihed odueatiomd 
standards. U has advniu'etl the requirements for graduation from 2 years of 4 mflnths 
to.l yearsftf 9 months, and at . I^ouis last year diniumded as the ininiiniiin pitdiininarv 
requirement for cntnuico to a <lental college a diploma from a 4-y^u high school or 
its equivalent. * - - - 

The American Dental Association, formed in 1860 onjl merged 
with the Southern Dental Asstwiation in the National Dent^Assoda- 
tiou, 1897^ has fostered by general psipers and discussion ideals of 

1 Nftk Sz«m.^.l0ps, p,4. ^ . 
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standards, with a tefideney toward national uiiiforniity. After the 
example of the ^VnicricaiOledical ^Vssociatioii, they have started a 
dentai educational crafcil, organized in 1910. If the purj)osos 
mentioned hr their merles of oi^anization are attained, the colleges 
of dentistry will be firmly established on a hi^h level M efficietKy. 

The latest standardizing agency; proceeding from the third type 
of colleges, those of the university type, is the Dental Faculties 
Association of American Ihiiversities, organized in 1909, at Vhilu- 
delphia, as the result of a preliniinary meeting in Boston in 19()s. 
Not content with contemplating the ini])ortance of standards, tlu*y 
look to the uhiniHte establishment of a national standard, 
to article 2 of their constitution: 



The objort of the iUk^ocialion shall l)o: To promote donlal etlurntioif, improve 
the standard of pnOiminan' odiu’ation reqiiiriMl f(»r admission ii> deytal s<h<xds; 1«) 
establiah reciprocal educational relations with its members, and ultin^cJy torsiablish 
1 ^ a national standard \vhi('h may serve as the basis fur a miprocal ii)lerchar.«':c of dental 
licensi‘8 aimitiK the several States. * 

The membership of this association shall be limited tudon^a! school.s'u*ni»!i are :uj 
integral pjrt of State uaiversitiesor of chartered universities of- equal of the 

L*nite<l States of America, holding memberaltip in the Ass<K’i;ition of American Vni- 
versitiea or accepted by the (’arnt^ie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
demanding graduatiiin from accredited high schools that nKpnre not less than 1 years 
of high-w'hool W(»rk, or the equivalent amount of ethnation for matriculation. 

The 8e<’ret.ary-tri‘asurer shall keep a record of all matriculants in all f-ol leges mem hers 
of this association, giving name, agt*, address, ami preliminary qualifications of each 
matriculant, Ii.'<t to be furnished hy the dean of each college, together with the 
announcenienl for that year, within GO days’ after the (qH*niiig of the college* — fstid 
list niay lM^ pubiuditnl us a nu'erence in the annual procetHlings. * ♦ * 

The educational coimuiltce sliali review all amiouncenieiiKH of iiiembers <d this 
afisociation; 

Shair outline a preparafoiy course of study for matriculation, suggesting what 
Bubjwtfl should be Q^qutred and what siibjei ts ole< livo; 

Shall advise aa to the numb<T of conditions allowable for matriculation; 

Shall advise as to unifonnity of curriculum, length of the sessions, and system of , 
examinations, markings, and grades (d scholarshi]); 

advi.se as to the conditions of promotion and admi.seinn to advanced stamling; 

Shall advise as to the standing of foreign preparatory and public sc hools and college.^ 
and foreign denial colleges; ^ 

Shall determine the comparative value of the curriculum of other dowtal collogiM 
not monibcrs of this asswiation. a# 

The association, after considering tlie advisability of adopting a 
^ 4-year curriculum in place of tlio present 3-year curriculum in tbo 
* college of dentistry, concluded at tliis time to recommend (lie exten- 
sion of the graduate phase of instruction in lieu of adopting a 4-year 
* obligatory curriculum. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION. 

• \ 

In view of Uio above liistoiy, we may summarize tlie requirements 
for admission as follows: At the beginning, preliininary requirements 
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were unknowTi; even tlio intrants sometimes could neither speak nor 
WTite English. At Harvard an examination for adiuission was first 
required in 1S85-S6. Tlie requireiiUMits Juive been steadily advanced 
until now the State of New ^ * and the university eofle<^t*s require 

a 4-year high-school course. / ' 

of the ^/tr of \nr }'ont-, adopted A pril Jo', Require 

‘‘an apprt^vcd ^ifoiuiary roiiive for aainis>ion to dental certain Pubjecta 

are <leeflied -Aentail to a potnui eciuoation ainl kIiuiiM be ])repcrit>etl * ; same fur all 
Mudents i)rci>a;;lnt; to enter proR's^^^ionai kHooIh and f..r all slndcntP enterini^ dental 
erliool.v The PCcondar>- coui>^e approved reqiiiri's iT) jiorioclrf [ht wtvk for 3S units 
for -1 years. 

State Urn icrsih/ of luau, ,\fftrch, ad.>pted the nlandard of the regents of 

the I nivervity id tlie State of New York and has added 1 year in chemistn- to be 
eiTective in 191J-13. 

I rmcTjtiti/ of Peutisi/bama . — GO coiint^^, or “the equivalent of thepo count h in high- 
MilijoclJ atiwtod by cprtilirates nr (liploma.'< is-ued by approved hifrhHchooU 
or hierary cellofres -; applicant-^ may be admilted nil 4a count.<, the other 15 to be 
mad^tip. Tlie (■oiiiit values "are based iipu'n work ihroiighout astaiulard aeademic 
year of ,'iS weeks. In lieu of diidoiiia or rertifieaie a mat rieiilat'e exaiiiitiatiun ia 
required. 

COMBINKD COUKSES. 

The University of Michigan olFers a combined literary and dental 
ctnirse. Jt provides tJiat — 

StudenU'i dopiring to obtain the degrt^es of bachelor of arts in the department of 
lit chit lire, peieiue, and the arts, and of doctor of dental eurgery in the colle^ of 
dental surgery, may, by enrolling mi the eoinbined literary and dental conrHO, shorten 
from 7 yoar< to (i the time required to earn the two degreeo. ‘ 

At the State I niversity of Iowa tin* courses are so combined that 
the (legret's of M. D. and I). 1). S. may be taken in b years. To make 
this conihiiiation of coui^es, the student must meet the admission’ 
requirements of tlu* medical (colleges. 


METHODS OF INSTnrtTIOX. 

The inetJiods of instruct ion have advauctnl frona the lecture system 
to the use of demonstrations, practical exercises, laboratorvN and 
clinics. The work is supplemented by note tal^ng, quizzes,, and 
WTitten exauiinalions. ^'oursti of iiistniction are pri’^cribcd practi- 
^cally witJiout exacptmir. * 

The following are ^pecinren currieiila: 

• ' HARVARD. 

yfor.--Anatorn>\ diseertion, physiology, histology and embryology; physio- 
logical, pathological? and dental chemiptry, and metalluigy. 

Neoond y^or.— Oral pathology, oiierativo dcrittutry*, oral surgery, prosthetic ^entis- 
tiy, orthodontia, -porcelain work, general and doutal materia mcdica and therapeutics, 
bacleriol(^', crown and bridge w-fuk. and pmrtical work daily in the prosthetic labors^ 
tory and in the operative infirmarvv 

iHlitUf EduoaUon, PentUtry, Uandbook, 10 ,p. il. ” ” 
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Third ytar . — Operative Uentistrji^ oral surgerj’, prosthetic denlislrj% orthodontia, 
porcelain work, neurolo^', eur^^ical pathology and surgeiy', crown and bridge work, 
dental jurwprudence, and practical work in operative infirmary and prosthetic labora* 
tor>'. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

First year.. — rhcmistrv', anatomy, histology, osteology-, materia inedira, operative 
and ine<hani(*al technics, operative and mechanical dent istiy, and physical education. 

Second year. — Materia niedica, physiology, operative and median ic^^l«^6ntLStry 
and metallurgy, dental pathology and th era pen lies, haclcriology, applied anatomy 
and oral surgery ; work in practical anaUmiy (dissect it ig) is finished during this year; 
operative and mechanical work, with the privilege «»f the operating kkhh ami appli- 
ances during the morning and ahcriKKin clinic's: the linal examinatioin «>f the sec'ond 
year will be np<»n jnateriu medica, physiology, hactoriuh^gy, ajiiilied aiiatcmiy, and 
progress in operative and mechanical dentistry. 

Third year . — Operative dentistry, mecharftcal dentistry, and dental metallurgy, 
and the lectures on these subjects, leather with dental pathology and therapeutics, 
oral surgery and unhodontia; examinations at micl-lerin, of the third year will be 
held upon one-half cd the subject of oral surgery an<l upon the following minor sub- 
jects: Dental inoUillurgy, reranjics, c'rown-and-bridge work, orthodontia, and anes- 
thesia. At the close of the tejni, examinations will be held upon operative dotuLstry , 
prosthetic dentistry, dental pathology aod therapeutic's, and oral surgery'. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ORADUATION AND FOR DEGREES. 

At the boginninp:, 2 terms of 4 months each, and in sonic ensd^ 
term of 4 months, and a statement of previous study, easily made, 
sufficed. The course was lengthened from 2 years of 4 months each 
to *3 years of 0 months each, and is now 3 years of 9 months. The 
extension to 3 years took |xlaeo at Hansard in 1890. The program of 
instruction has been graded. In the earlier regulations, even the 
Dental Faculties Association discouraged the migration of students 
and did not permit the giving of advanced standing. Now there is 
provision that graduatioif from a medical school in generaT should 
give at least 1 year of advanced standing. * 

The requirements of the State of New York arc as follows: 

The pcgentfl shall admit to examination any candidate who shall \)ay the fee henriti 
prescribed and submit satisfactory evridence, verified by oath if rwiuired, that ho — 

1. Is more than 21 years of ago. 

2. Is of good moral chameter. 

3. 11^ a preliminary education equivalent to graduation fmnva 4-year high-8ch(H»l 

course registered by the regents, or an “duration accepted by the mgeiits as fully 
equivalent. « 

4 . Subsequently to receiving such preliminary education cither has b<*en graduafea 
in course with a dental degree from a registered den^l school, or else, having been 
vgmduated in course from a registered medical school with a degree of doctor of medi- 
cine, has pursued thereafter a course of special study o^ontiatry for at least 2 years in 
a registered dental school , and received therefrom its degree of doctor of dental suigery, 
or else holds a diploma or license conferring full right to practice dentistry in mmc 
foreign country and granted by some registered authority. 

The standard degrees are: Doctor of Dental Surgery (D. D. S.), 
given at Michigan^ Pennsylvania, lowa^ and Illinois; Doctor of Dental 
Medicine (D. D.M.), givenT at* Harvard; and Doctor of Dental Science 
(D. D. Sc.), given at Michigan for advanced or graduate work. 
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^ The rt'quirt'ments of the regents of th^ University"of the State of 
N*ew York an* hero given, followed by those of Harvard:' 

Tho^t>pre<? of dortor of donlal surgery is the (.ii!y one conferred by the schooW of this 
Stale and may uot be conterred on anyone till he has satisfactorilv completed in a 
ivgiPtered dental schcKu 0) a course of at least 3 years, or (2) a^sjiecial' onirse of at least 
2 yeare alter graduation in course fmm a registered mt'dieal school. The degree can 
not be conferred on anyone unless, j.rior to matriculation in the institution conferring 
the degree or before beginning the .second atonal course counted toward the degre<- 
he hits fded with the institution a dental student certificate as evidence of the required 
pn^iiminarv odu(‘iiti(»n. 

Homird.-The dt'gree of dhetor of dental medicine (Dentarioc Medicinal Doctoris) 
may be conferred uimn any candidate of adult age. and of g.sid moral character, whohas 
I.a.ssed all the required examinations. He must also give evident e of having studied 
medicme or dentistry in .some tecognired school 3 full yearn, the last continuous year 

<d which must havo been spent at this schtHil • « • Graduates from other repu- 
table denml schools whose course of instruction consists of 3 years of 9 months each 
may obtain the degree of doctor of dental medicine by spending 1 year in tJhe school 
and passing the required exaraiuationp. 

Michigan.— Oders. tlic degree of doctor of dental science (D. D. ^.)- 
to graduate students only who corflple^tlio course or “a course 
cniliracing an equivalent amount of scientific work.” The purpose ' 
of tlie course is — 

ti. inwt the rLHjuefltsof etndentafor further opportunity to pursue thescientific branches 
and ahso to mevt an often expressed wish on (he part of pmetitionera to piireue some 
siK'cial sriontific invostijration which has Ih*pi’ eutored upon at home with limited 

n*5*ourcos... * ^ ^ 'The graduate course is oixm only to ^Taduatea of this col lope who 

have made marked records in their undeqrraduate work, and to graduates of this and 
other colleges who have had at le^st 2 years of coutiinious practice ainco graduation 
and who have published original articles of scientific value which show a capacity 
on their ]mrt for continuing such work with credit. 

The course of study i.s independent of amVadditioual to the regular undei>^duate 
work, and embraces only such topics as will aid in training men to carrv on scientific 
researches in subjects associated with praciic-a! deiitistrv'. ut with dentistrv in its 
w'ientific asiK'cl. 

.The ultimate requirement of the same standard of admission to the 
colleges of dentistry as to the colleges of mediciiie-not less titan 2 
y<>ars of collegiate preliminary education in advance of tlie secon- 
dary-may come somewliat slowly. Tlie marvelous progress of this 
new and rising profession since 1839, and tlie equal demonstration 
tliat it is a profession differentiated from the medical profession, wliilo 
ill some sense it forms a section in mjdic^il education, are promising. 

The organizati«j6_of the University Dental Faculties' Association is a 
part of the centralizing of professional education within tlie univer- 
sities. It parallels the similar movement in law, medicine, engineer- 
ing, architecture, and pedagogy. It means tlie elevation in fact of 
dentistry as a discipline in higher education and tlie elimination of 
the commercial sclu^. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

STANDARDS OF SCHOOLS OF PHARMACY. 

Pmcticnllv thoroAvas no oducfitun'i in ])lmrinacy in tliij^c<nmtn" nid il 
1821, cxcoj)t for tlio apj)rontico ^ystclH, whore iho lad wtis imlonturod 
in the old-fashionod shop of an apothecary for G years.* To Dr. 
John Morgan is given the credit of originating pharmacy in the Unitt'd 
States. Returning from Europe to Philadel])hia in 1765, he was the 
first to institute the European j)raeticc of writing prescriptions and | 
having them com])ounded by coinpet<uit apothecaries. 11m ])ractiee 
spread slowly. It was more than 50 yean^ later, in 1816, before any 
attem]rt was made to teach pharmacy by means of a regular course of 
lectures. Five years later, in Fe^uary. 1821 , the hoaril of trustee.s (d 
the University td Pennsylvania, acting t>n a recommendation from the 
professors of the medical faculty. a<loj)ted a resolution instituting 
the degree of master of pharmacy, and provisions were made for 
instituting a course of lectures on chemistr}^ materia medica, and 
pharmacy iiUthe university. In addition to serving 3 years’ ap- 
prenticeship with an apothecaW or a master of pharmacy, attend- 
ance upon 2 courses of lectures in the new school was required. In 
April, 1821, 16 apothecaries receive<l the degree of ina.stor of phar- 
macy.* The druggists and apothecaries of Philadelphia who had 
objections to academic and distinctive titles, wit|i the old-time 
guild spirit in reaction against the school of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, organized in 1821 a college of their own ‘Tor tlie twofold 
purpose of jiroviding a system of instruction of ])harmacy and 
subjecting themselves to regulations in Iheir business.'’ They 
refuse<l to have degrees of any kind. Thus early the antagonism 
between the business and the profession of pharmacy a]>pcnre<l. | 
The new college, however, in 1826 was cpinpelled to pass a resolu- 
tion%hat those who had completed the at4.endance on 2 courses of 
lectures, had passed a satisfactory examination in the branches 
taught, and w^ere able to furnish satisfactory evidence that they 
had been engaged in the business of an apothcca^}^ were to be 
adjudged ^'graduates in the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy." 
Thus in 1826 arose the degree of graduate in pharmacy, the fii^t 
title being exactly "Graduate in the Philadelphia College of Phar- 
^ - macy." 
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* Amor. Jour. Pharm., vol. 77, 1005, pp. 216 (f. 
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iuiiiiii-i riiivu ui iiiuj^s, iiuuuL 1 1U5 i()riiiauon OF associauons, 

Ix'^inning in 1S20, of the more intelligent aj)othecuries in several 
of the eastem cities. The 4 colleges — the Philiulelplua Collie of 
Plianimcy (1S21). the Xew \ork College of Pharmacy (1829), the 
Marvlaiul (’ollege of Pharmacy (Baltimore. KSoG), the Massachusetts 
College of Plmrinacy (Boston, 18G7) — eorresponded with each other 
ami were the pioneers in idianiuiceutical education, in the West, Chi- 
e:igoCoIl(‘ge (1859). St. Louis (1 86G), Louisville (1870), undCnncinnati 
(1S71) aided the educational movement. ]n 1850 the New York 
college' called a convention for the ]>unx)se of getting a uniform 
enfurec'iiH'nt of the United vState^drug ins])ection law, a?id appointed ' 
a committee to bring in ))lans for forming a national association, 
to meet annually, to promote j|^enerai advance in pharmaceu- 
tical educati(ni. to create a deiiimul for a higher grade and quality 
of drugs, to su])})rt'S3 adulteration and empiricism, and in general to 
elevate the character ami standing of American ))liarniaty. The 
convention voted to organize the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciatunn M^iich has become a natronal standardizing agency. 

From tl\e nature of ihi eivse a powerful influoiice in alfecting 
j)liarniac 3 ' is the Pharinacopoeia. standardizing i)roscriptions and 
qualities of ^Iriigs. In 1820 the first pharmacopoiia was jiublished 
by a convention^ of delegates from the medical society in the United 
State's,^ with a similar representation from pharinacouticaJ organi- 
zatiems. It was essentially a convention of medical men, greatly 
influenced from Philadelphia, which was then the medical center. 
The United States Phannacopetda. published by them, became the 
basis for Wood and Bache’s Dis])ensatory. .the authority for apothe- 
caries throiighoik the countrv. The <lispensatory was a private 
publication which, along with tlie jiccuniary interests of the (Irug 
trade, thus early combined with the business interests of the guild 
of apothecaries, and tended to prevent progress in ])hurmacy and 
to spread a taint of commercialism. The Massachusetts College, 
M-ith()iU.-4¥Tf cilucational school exccj)t for courses of lectures -in the 
wintlor attended by apt^thccarios and their assistants, endeavored 
to elevate the standard of pharmacy in Boston. The college did 
not believe in a theereticul university education w^hout a practical 
ex])orie^ilo in a regular ])hannacy and lahoratow, and required a 
full 4 years' course of instruction with a repi^ablo dispensary m 
addition to the full course of instruction in a regular college of 
pharmacy i?i order to obtain tho degree of Ph. G. This college is 
typical of the guild colleges. 

Li 1860 tho decennial pharmacopoeia convention, through the 
influence of tho pharmacistaj made a revolution by abolishl^ the 
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measures of ci^pacity of the old ])harmaco])(ria, and ex]> 
formula by weip:hl and parts, and makin|^ a uniform s 
' all thinp;s in compounding. They also cfTcctcd the organization of 
a large commit tec of^iinal revision from dijFercnt sections in the 
country. The Wood and Buche Dispensatory ignored the vote of 
the convention, with the result that in 1S70 the colleges ami the 
American Pharniaceulicul Association ;u*coin])!ished a radical revo- 
lution.* 

The colleges estahlisljed by the jdiarmaceutical society and en- 
couraged by the American l^hafimiceutical Association in tlie East, 
naturally under English tratlitions. were not annexed to colleges 
like Harvard and ^ ale, or until a late date, and tlnm by alhliation. 
as at Columbia. We liave seen how the University of Pennsylvania 
Wiis <lisc()uraged and has not now a college of ))harmacy. 

The second distinct stage of collegiate education is marked, there- 
fore, by the rise of the State university and the recjuest of theSitnte 
societies for instruction in these institutions belonging jieculiarly to 
the people.^ Tiie German infliionco, ])crhaps. was felt in these 
institutions, the European governments, excepting in England, 
requiring for the ])rnctiee of ])liarmacv from 5 to 10 years of s])ociaI 
study iis a preliminary education 0(|uivaleiU to timt lot entrance to 
universities. 

The pharmaceutical education in a high ctdlegiale sense, while 
presented very early as an ideal in a meeting of the American Phar- 
maceutical Association and also strongly opposed tlu're, mav he 
dated from the formation of the American Conference of Pharma- 
ceutical ^'acuities in i8(10. This organization, aided by the action 
of the State boards of jdiarmacy and inspirt^l by tli^ legislation of 
the State of New York and more recerdly by other States, like 
Pennsylvania, is raising standards and securing a degree of uniformity. 
The example sot by the American Medical Association, council, and 
colleges, is also impelling a forward movement. 



REGISTRATION OF PUARMACV SCHOOI>S. 

The regents of the University of the State of New York require 
a registration of pharmacy schools, under essentially the following 
minimum qualifications: 


(1) The value of apparatus ami equipment shall be at least $,'>,000. (2) Not less 

than 3 professors shall be emi)lo> ed r(‘j?ularly in giving instruct ion. (3) Practical work 
shall be re<juired in not less than 3 lalMiratory courses^ including chemistry, pharmacy, 
and materia medica. (4) 17 years shall be the minimum age for admission to the 
pharmacy school and not less than 15 counU (academic) or the educational eqiri valent 
shall be the scholastic requirement. (5) Satisfactory evidence of good moral char- 


I Ptoc. Amor. Pham. Assoc., vol. 41, p, 221 ff. 
•Free, lihan. roeeUotot Amer. OoaL Pharro. Fae.,p.4. 
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ohall be required fur graduation. (6) Tlio minimum coureo of iimtrui tiiui for 
any one year shall be not lens than 2o weeks of 10 hours a week and at least 2 moiitha 
inupt intervene between the cluae t»f the first year ;^nd the opening of thoeecoiid year 
Ilf the cuurHe. A minimum of 1,000 recitation and laboratory hourn shall be required. 
\n hour is the moaaurc of the work prt* pared for a weekly re<’itation, lei. ore, or quiz 
in a higher institution. (7) Only nuch schuolH shall be regieiered aa mai. *ain day 
sosHims (the ininirnuin retpiiremenln mot prior to 0 ]). m.). (Ki The details i..r regis- 
tnitionnhall be completed when referred to the committee for appn>val. (Oj ! reign 
N'hool.** applying for registration ahall meet the name requireineiitH as the sehn 's of 
ilie I nit(*d States. ( 10) Pnarinacy schinds ehull be accredited aa they mt‘et luie, or 
more, ye;ir\s proh^.mal retiuirements for such recvMgnition. (11) No time aUowanco 
shall he/Scconled the diplomas fif doctors of medicine, dental surgery, or veU?rinary. 
nieiii^e in lieu of profi>ssional rt-quireinents for admission to the ])harmacy licensing 
j;><rmiiiiitioii. [12) SchiHils without the ^tate may bo re(iuired to furnish lisla of. 
iuatrieuluh's thetcimo a.s New York srliistls,' 


ADMISSION KKgriREMKNTS. 

KfqentH nf the I of the ^fate if Sor — The minimum retjiiireinent in 

tlie Hueciwful etun plot ion of one year of a registered second ary -st'lusd I'uurse, “or iln 
eipiivalont. lo ngents’ a^adomie counts 4 .“ examination in English for forcigner^i. 
I ’or admission h) the pharmacy licensing examinutiuii the applicant must present 
"the diploma (if a pharmacy w’hool, college, or department of a university incor- 
iMrnited and n>gistored hy tho rt*gonU an maintaining a pro])er pharmacy standard.*’ 
f olumbi(i.--\\l^ units. 

Hhnms, Those admitted to the course leading to degree of pharmaceutical chemist 
must ho 17 years old and ' grad nates of accrediU'd Irigh sclusilsor furnish evidenee of 
a pndiminary ecluculion equivahmt thereto." Those seeking dcgrtKi of graduate in 
pharmacy tmist bo 17 or have completed “one year of high-schot)! work or its full 
educational etjui valent." 

To 2 -yt^ar course', leading to degree of pharmaceutical chemb^t; Ui yearn 
of age; “graduation in any of the full cours('s t>f the st h(K>ls approved;" students who 
ha\e conipleted at least 1 year s work in an approved college; graduates uf reputable 
cnllegi^s of metlicine or plmniuu’y. Others must pn'sent ’ 'siitisfactory credentials” or 
tuk(‘ an exHiniuntion in lo units (a unit etjuuls 5 recitations per week' througlv tho 
school year). The n*quiremonts for adinissiim to the 4 -year course leading to tho 
degree of l>aclielor of science in pharmac'y are the same aa those for admission to the 
department of litcrattire, si'icnee, and arts. 

State Lhn'icritilij of /o»m.— Ke<iuir('s 2 years of high-sch(K)l work, or 8 units, 
A«n 5 fw.— For the 2 or :i yc-ar course: Graduation fmm the Sth grade ami in addition 
liigh -school Work in physics, Latin, aiul lK>tany. For the -I -year course a byo-ar high- 
W'hool preparation. 

A>hra.d7?,— For the 2 ami ;t year course: 2 y(*an» of Ui p<dnts of high-school pnqjara- 
■i<on, with conditions. 

UKQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION, 

Wmmmceuticrtl educfttion has to contend with a variety of condi- 
tion\. There is tho dema'nd for a jirncl it ioner's course, for an ordinary 
drug^erk wdlh tho ini.xcd business that has gathered in the drug bIxmc. 
Secondly, thero.st ill survives tho iin]K)rtance of trained men to luake 

4'JoT* Ed“"‘K» Dqwnment. llaodbook 11, Hlubw Eductloii, l'h«rmKy, Jima; -MIO, pp. 
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Up ))rescri{)tioris. ^fhinUy, (he adv>inco of science yielding:; many 
new propnratiofis which must bo intollij^ently handled. F'ourih, the 
])ure-f()od laws calling for specialists. The courses for graduation 
show an atteni))t to meet thcsi* varied diMuands. The university 
colleges, with laboratory e([ui])iuent and often witli Imsjiitals and 
dis])cusarl(*s, giving an o)t])ortunity for ])raclice, eliminate tlu‘ require- 
nieiit of drug-ston* ox])eriiMi(’i‘, st> iiu]K)rtanUin llu' (Muli(>r days of 
])harma<-y (‘ulleges rising out of the a])])n*nlice stage. 'Pile dctache<l 
])roprictary colleges, sui^ ivors of the guild institutions and geia'ralh 
without hos])itals or dispensarii's to s(>rve them, (‘iu])h.asize still the 
ston'we.xperierii e. d'he ri'sult is that t here arc various grou))s or 
courses of st iuly hnuling to \’arious degreu^s, 

4 

(IKADrATION AM) DEGUKKS. 

Co/jort^jV/. - Offers n (?nllei;e eoursi* nf 2 years li ;ulinc to llic decree «if uraduut** in 
pharnuo'v. ('<>iilem-«i t>> tls' eullep^e mul iciulifyinL: for pusltiuu lieeiir*4-d )diarm;n i>i 
a iiniverHity cnurfM' >)f 2 yearn, inure ails ant ed in eliar.ieier than the fi'iiner. ]nif.<in »l 
tlmmgh the tfeadeini<* vear ami leailiiiLT t< • dt^^'ret' of pharmaeeiii iral t In nir.^t . euni'em'il 
by the uriiv<*rHity; a third i>r i:nnlua1e eunrse nf I year le-.uliiiLr tn d.>eti«r<d plnirni.n \ 
litngnuluaten ftir ptt.siliuns as analy.nl.x ami inirm-eii]jisis A fniir^year may In'mlth d 
to the 3 abnve whirb makes tlie entire ctnirse tif I ye.irs etpial ti. that h adini: tn the 
barhclor ef Heieiiee di‘^ree. t)fln*r nnirses eiTeretl I year in the imrrn.'nenpiral ami 
eheini('al anal) stH nf fnnd.saml drug's; .summer prepanifnr) eonrse nf 12 week.s; varinii" 
f»pee.ial ctnirst'H lor whirh certitieate.s. hut not ili]dinuas. are ^^nuiletl 

i\rbnisha — Twti-yoar course of ami 3t .smiesler hours, respeeiively. leadnu: lo 
graduate in phannai’v (I*h. G.j; a 3 vt‘ar course leadin;^ to pharmaeeuiit al rhtmiisl 
C‘ ), the lirsf 2 vtMrs as al)oV(\ the tliinl repnr.siMiliii^ 30 .seiiiestor hours n| elertivt* 
wi»rk in advaiu'ed emirse.sl a 1-yt‘ar t'ours(j h*ad.s tn decree t»l bachelor of science in 
pharmacy (B. S. in Bhanuacy). It dtunamls 32, 31, Its, and 3.3 semester himr.-^. 
n*s])(tctively. 

J/ffAt(7nri.— T\vt;-year cniirsi! rei|uireti hir dceriM* of pluinnai’entind chefni.‘<t. 'Pin* 
BtudicH of years ’‘constitute an anunmt tif work which taxc.< the full w’t>rkiiu: 

p)\ver of a student t»f avtT.VLn' t|uiekm ss and stnmgth of seholar.'-hip “ I’he -t*ye.»r 
course leads to d<*jrree uf bachelor tif sciemt; in pharmacy and re.,aircs not leas than 
120 hours of <T«ulit. Advancetl course.s covering I year are olb?rcd to gr.nUiate.s \yho 
wish lo luko tile dc‘gfee of nuuster of Hclenco in pharmacy, 

COMBINED COUnSES. 

Ill the 2-year courses the studies tu'o practicnlly proseribod. There 
is opportunity for elective work in (he d-yonr cotirst', but there is the 
beginning of conibinod courses in (be lliird imd fourth ynir coursi's. 
The group c(>\irscs in these collegi's in round out tlie equivalent 

of the undergraduate courses in the college of liberid arts. 

A national syllabus eoinmitteo of (lie American (Conference of 
Phannaceutical Faculties, nq)rosentiiig boards and colleg«»s of pliar- 
macy, bus made various reports in an endeavor to outline a minimum 
course of study for tlie guidance of pharmacy schools and Slate 
boards of pharmacy.* ‘ 

t Proc. Amer. Conf. l^haniL p. 27 fl. 
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I DECREES, 

f Perhaj)s there has been inortvof cliseussion eoneernin^ ile^roos in 
I this ii(*\v ]>rofession of j>hiinnaey than in any other field. As was 
>een above, a ])rejudiee so far prt‘vails tha^ the standard decree is 
still not in line with the university terrainolo<n', hut witli the ian^ua^^o 
^ of tlie guild— (muluate in Phannaey (Ph, G,), Phannaeeiitieal 
^ rlieinist (Ph, ('.), A eoininittee re])orted as follows; 

. /ifsohrd. That tlni Amcrinin t’uiifcn’iKv nf Phannarcul iral l’’arul(irs n'mininend; 

(li A ininimum pn-I iminary (‘duratinnal nMjuinanmt nf liipii-whunl wi.rk nf 4 years 
1 t--r the de^T(r of dtn tor c.»f pharmacy ( }»har, D.). 2 years h»r the ..f pharmucetilieal 

I ( lieiiiist t .), ami 1 year for tin- <lt*j;ret; of graduate in ]iharmacy (Ph. (1.). 

' 1 2) 'riiat thisstandaru be raiw;d as rapidly ah pra< ticable (n the preliminary re<|pjrc- 

l turn I of 1 yearn of collepe work. i. e.. graduation from collem*. for liie de^^rt'e of doctor 

^ oi )>harmary. and 4 yea-s of hi^h-school work, i. e.. graduation in a hieh school or 

preparatory school of etjual gratle for the degree of pharniaeenlit*;!! chemist, or tbc 
tli’UTi’e otA'raduate in pharmacy, 

riic minimum pn'liminary edncatitui pnjpttsed is that laid down in the napiinmienlfl 
f a iiiemhershi]) in tlm conferenet'. wt that any stndent mtw admit t<nl to a (’(dlcge reprt?- 
s<'Uted in the conference would lx.* cliyihlc to tlie degrtv of Ph. CL iimler ihi.s re.solntiou.* 


The degree of biuhelor in ])liarniaey (Phar. B,), master of ])har- 
nimy (Phar, M.), and docteir of pharmacy (Phar, 1.),), have been. 
urged,2 Enriier the analogy witli the M. D, degree was pressed fur 
the establisJinient of tlie degiee of doctor of pharmacy.^ There is 
tlie incongruity that the d(*gr(*e of dotdor of ])harmacy as ofTered, for 
cNampIo by (olumbia, is not c(jual by one year to that of bachldor of 
pharmacy, Wisconsin on’ers tite following: 


The firet degWH given in pharmaev are that. <tf gnidnale in pharmacy, n]um com- 
pletion <»f the 2-yoar courst?, and (lia^if bachelor of seience. pltarmacy conrHO, con- 
ferred nj)ou caiididatcfl who have pneceKsfnlly met the nupiircmeiUs of tlu; 1-year v 
course. ^ 


The degree of ma«ler of pharmaev is conferred^ a seeond degrtH) uiK)n grad nates in 
pharmacy. 

The dogrecH of mauler of seience and dtu'tnr of pliilosophy are conferred as higher* 
dt'grees upt)n candidaic.s who have a bamdunroate degree. 


Similarly, Kansas gives the degree of bachelor of science so that 
•the student graduates on a ])lano with the student of the Veguhir 
college. This opens the door to the degrees of inasttu* of arts and 
doctor of phiIoso])hy for those who wish higher educational or 
technical work. 


SVMMARY, * 


It is clear that pharmacy, the youngest of the professional scliools 
taken up in the academic world excepting journalism, is making 
rapid progress. The uaiversities are being led in the applications of 

‘ I’roc. Amer. Conf. HiArm, FwulUc^, I'J07, pp. .40 fT, 

I I’roc. 0th An, meettiig Aroer. Chanzi. Focultlos, pp, 13 (I. 

*lbia.,p. 215, for 1905. 
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science in this field to foster a form of secondary educution and to 
reader a great service to the public welfare that does not need ro he 
carried on at many centers. There is an e(‘onomy and edicienev in 
annexing this wf>rk to the. university and snid>hmi(*nting chemical 
and inedical subjects. In tlic meantime pharmacy' is being devel- 
oped as a modern profession, not only nn‘eting the earlier deniamis 
of the medical profession hut olfering an opportunity for investigation 
and its aj>j)li(‘ation to problems in science alFecting the welfare of tin* 
State. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 


STANDARDS OF SCHOOLS OF FINE ARTS AND MUSIC. 

In 171) I ('liurk's Willson JVulo tried to found an A^fT^H-liool in Pliila- 
d(d|>luii. Ilf was not successful, but his led, in 1805, to the 

oi pinization of tlu^ Pennsylvania Academy of the Pine Arts, the oldest 
art institution in this count ly. The Nutional Academy of Desi^ni, 
or^'anized in ISJO, traces its origin hack to 1S02, when the New 'i*ork 
Acadeiiiy of hine Arts was founded. Tlio organization that reaches 
tlic lar<:cst iuinil)er of jjeoplo is the American Federation of Arts, 
whose first anmial convention was held in Wasliinpton, I). in Mav, 
!1)I0. Phis fedtTatioii consists of chapters (societies), represeiit- 
ini: in the a^'^nej:ate about 50, ()()() j)ersons and over 1, ()()() individiml 
associate in inn hers. All the arts are represinitcd — architect hit, paint- 
in^^ sculpture, piusic, literature, the theater, and the //I^Ucrafisd 
Munici])al art orf^anizalions and coininis!|ions, art miiscuTiis, the 
various societies in the dHTcrent branches of art, like the National 
Sculptors’ Society, jhe American Institute of Architects, the Ameri- 
can Society of Landscape Architects, to say luHjiinj^ of mui^ieal 
societies, ma<le possible the or^nuiization of ^e American Fedmition 
of Arts mentioned above. It would soein\tliat last of aip. and largely 
l)V a repetition of the history of the other professional schools, art 
education is to come to its own. The schools established are largely 
private* and Iwal. The voluntary societies now springing up are 
ftMlerating tlunnselves, and will in due time beconvB..a unifying and 
standardizing force. The colleges and universities have recognized 
art comparatively r(‘ceiitly. The final report of the cominiltc(^ on 
the condition of art ^^^ork in colleges and universities in the annual 
r(^]Ku-t of 1910 of tli5 Western Drawing and Manual Training Associa- 
tion gives thej^est general view\ The ^'eneral art courses of the 
universities comju)siiig the Associatiojr of American Universities are 
shown ill the following table; 

' Ar/ cours*'t of universitUs. 


Colle^EPs. 


CnivervUv of California 

Catholic UDlveraily of America., 

I'Diverslty ofCblcago 

Clark Unfveriity : 

Columbia Ualvcralty 


Corpcll Caiveraity... 

Harvard Cnlverslty 

I'nlvcraltT of Illinois 

Indiana University 

State ODlvcrrity of lowa>.. 
Johna Hopkins Vnlvenity.. 


College cotiptes. 


History' 


History 


History . 
do 


.do, 

.do. 

.do....«. 

.do 

.do..... 


rractlco.. 


Practice.. 


Practice.. 

. .do 

,.do*..... 

. .do 

. .do 

..do 

. .do 


1‘rufpssioniil cuiir.sc.'< 


Architecture.' 


Architecture. . 

do 

do 

do 


Paint inx.. 


Italntlptg. 


Sculpture. 


Do. 


> Amerioan Year-Book, 1910, p. 737. 
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V 

Art cotirsrs of untiifrjiVur*— Oontiiiued. 


T 


Collogm. 


Univcrsilyof Kjuisjw 

Iceland Htauford Junior rnivm>jty . 
i'nlxorsii) of Michinaxi. . , . . 

Uni versily of M iHsouri 

UnivcrsiJy of M jiiiicNota 

University of Nebraska 

University of FVunsvIvanIa 

PrinoetoD Universitv 

University of V'ir^'lniii . 

University of Wiseonsiii . 

YftU' Umversit v . ^ 


vlollPRO course . 

History , 

I’rjk’lU'O 

• do., . . . 

.do 

. .tlo 

. .tlo. , . . 

,do 

. .do 


• ilo. . . . 

llisforv . 

dft ' 1 

.do.. .. 

1 

‘•in.y . 


Ill.'itor) . 

I’niritro. 


I’rofivsNUmrtl ctmrsns. 


.\rrlijit'<Mnrr . 

^ I’altUiiig. . 



: 1 

ArHiitiicturc . 




-Nn-hihft lire 

IhiinNai:. . 


These iiiuveisities pri's<'iit s('veinl types of sdiools. Tlie (list i> 
ropresont('<l l)v the l’nU'(>rsity of ('uliforniii,.wilh 'sridM}'*<||ll(yiut(‘ 
courses, imd even oruduate cortrses in arclfitectui e, hut with an annex 
of the San Irauciseo Institute of Art, whieli has no entraiico re(piif<‘- 
ments, witli courses in (Irawin^r, |)aintinf,', rnodedine, decorating, and 
dosif^i, leading to a university certificate of ])rofieieney. 

ThesecondtypeisiepresentedhyC()luinhia,withfiilleollegiatestand- 

ards, a college and 'faculty of line arts, with the degreeof A. B.or 
a special faculty of line arts, inclliding srhjdls of archit('ctui(‘, in sic, 
and design, Icadiiig to the dcgrei's of haehcl^i architi'cturc', hadiclor’ 
of music, and.a proposed degree of bachelor of design. Tlie work of the ■ 
school of arehiterture in tills university is soini^O years old ; the ni>x^ 
oldest school is that in de.sign, dati^? from 1900. ('ornoll has a l-yiuir 
course leading to the degree of bachelor of architecture. Yale was oikj 
of^ thtcurliost leaders among colleges of this typo with a school of fine 
arts, aiming to provide' diorough technical 'ust ruction in the arts of 
design, drawing, painting, sculpture, and architwture, and in illustra- 
tive decoration and, copper-plate etching. The professional school of 
art aims to furnish a tliorougli course of art in the luacticc of the 
studios, riiosc departments of practice and.crit ieism may lie regardi'd 
as distimd or correlative. ,At Yale, lectures in fine arts are allowed 
credit in the junior and senior year, and the graduate school carnes 
the fine arts into a group of languages, literature, and the arts, Iea«I- 
iiig to the degrees of A.'M. and Ph. D. The course.s are in painting, 
modeling, drawing, architecture, Sind anatomy. The regular pr^ 
scribed course of .study for students covers a period of 3 years. Cer- 
tificates are awarded to those completing the regular cour.s'c of 3 
yeara, and the degree of bachelor of fine arts is conferred by the uni- 
versity upon those who have fulfilled the requironiout of a prescrilied 
course of advanced studies, and have submitted an approved original 
composition in painting, sculpture, or architectirre* and a satisfactoiy 
thems on some f.oj>ic relating to the fine arts. 
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terminally belongs to this ty]>e of institution. The dej)art- 
nuMit of fine arts is under the faculty of arts and scieiires, and stu- 
d('u1s the graduaie school of the ar*ts and sciences. It includes 

dci>aj‘toients, the de])artrnent of history and principles of line arts, 
tin* drjTur*tnu*rit.of architecture, and the department of hmdscaf>earchi- 
1 ect uf(*. < V ^ 

'Mir jn^tnictinii provided by those departments is intended to afford a basis f(>r a 
( .iitiprrhrii-^i\(^ kimwlodp'o of tiio liistnry it^d prinripbjs of the filio :o'ts from anrient 
tinu - lit il>c juTsciit' day. fn ])rnviilo a o(>rtain amount uf training in drawinp and 
p.iiiii mu', iind l'> olfrr t«t stiid(mts nf arrliitortiirc and l.mdsrapo an liitoc turcan nppnr- 
tindly ii> pM-parr tbciuscivos for tlio prartiro of timso ])rofo.'<sions. ^ 

'i'bf inort» oiiMiicntary nmrsrs nfferod i>y tlioso dopartnionts arc ma liijrldy terlmiral 
in ( It r.K tor. and^ may ))rMlitaidy lie taken by students who do nut look forward t<> a 
).r<'fr'-iumil rareer. Tb(*se nmrsos are o]>cn to properly qualified nnderjrradimtes in 
IliMViinl (’(dleg(‘. and may be rounied for the decrees nf A. li. and S. H. 

All die luort^ad vanned ronrses offer<Ml by tlie department of arrliitc ture ami tlie 
(U'parliiieiit of landscape an bileeture arc distinctly jimfes^innal in rliaracter. aiunorm 
pari." i'l re^Milar programs of study leading-totbedep^ees of master in architecture and 
masicr in landscape arcliiloctnre. , 

Kive full and t\v(t Imlf cmiisos are oiTered in the de]>artirient of the 

history and principles of the fine arts, S or 9 full and 2 half v*oursos, 

for nmh'rgrjiduales and gradnii'tes in the (h*])artriH*nt of ai'(‘hitc('tnre, 

and /) full jinti 2 iialf courses jirimarily for grudujites. These last 

coiirM's may not Ix^ counted towai’d the A, B. and S. B. degrees. 

The t hir'd type is re [> resented hy a univrTsity like Indiana, which 

luis a depar' ou*nt of line arts in a college* of liheral ai'Is, 

✓ 

d ho aim of tlie work in this department in [to] lead Htudentn to an appreciation of 
the fiiii' arts nit her than to the practii'o of them. Instruction is offered in drawing 
and iluMisi* of water colors, in figure sketching, pernpeutive, conijiosition, and dwign. 
Tins insiriMM ion in practice is intended tii give beginners, as well as more advanced 
Hindeiiis, such coinprohension of tlie principles of art a.s will be of assistance in other 
hram hesnf tiicir i ollege wnrk, hy developing an approidation of beauty and iutTeas- 
ing kt^miicss of jK-rceptioii. It is further inJendod to give students an understanding 
of artual technique. * 

Tlie subject matter of the lectures, primarily historical and critical, is illustrated 
h\' thecast.s, collei'tions of photographs aiul engravings, and originabworka belonging 
to the tine a^ 4»c<'olleclion. 

'Phe nmrsos deal with the history of archilacture and painting, aiuf with criticiBin, 
and give practice in dmwing, watef-coktr painting, and design. Full recognition is 
given tmfard the A. 11, and A, M, degroea,* 

Another typo is porhaj)s reprosented by Princeton, where the 
department of art and architecture ofToi-s junior, senior, and gradu- 
ate work in the history of ancient, luodiaeval, and renaisi^ance art. 

lie graduate school also recognizes art and arcTieology A\ith the 
courses in Greek iirchitecturo and painting, in Wiristian architecture, 
and in reiniissanco an*hitocturo, with several more purely archeo- 
higical courses. 

*Flnal report of the committee on the comUtkm of art work In coUegeewod universities, pp. 
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Syracuse represents a type with a college of fine arts, with courses 
leading to tlie degree of bachelor of arcliitecture and bachelor of 
painting, and with low admission requirements. 

Many colleges have art as an incident, as, for example, Williams 
Collie, with 12 hours in the history of art and civilization. 

Vigorous and liigUy developed courses in architecture leading to 
regular degrees are maintained by the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, University of Pennsylvania, Univei^ity of Illinois, and 
Washington University. ^ 

REQUEREMENT8 FOR GRADUATION. 

•»» 

The ripest development of fine arts is well represented by Yale and 
Columbia. They represent the development practically of a school 
correlating the great departments of art, drawing, painting, sculpture, 
arcjliitecture, music, and a relation to the branches of learning, like the 
philosophy, history, a^l criticism of art. In short, they are combined 
proVessional schools and cultural departments, making provision for 
some elementary work, particularly for teachers. Fpp^instance, 
Columbia represents an intermediate requiremcn^'^tM about two- 
tliir(}9 of collegiateVpreparatioii: For admissibi^o the scliogl of 
^ arcliitecture, 9i units, elective 6; t(^chool of music, 9i units, elective 
'Gi; to school of design, 9}, elective 3J. ‘ ^ 

For admission to the courses leading to the degree bachelor of 
music: Completion of 62 points of credit in Columbia or Barnard 
(substantially 2 years^ undergraduate study) or of “their equivalent 
elsewhere.” The ability to play* on the pianoforte the two-part inven- 
tions of Bach, ^ ^ . 

• At Yale tlie iechnicRl course, constituting a grammar of axt as a 
foundation for all forqis of special application, is distributed over 3 
years. Elementary and advanped work in drawdng, painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture, anatomy, perspective, and composition are offered. 
Elective courses are provided in the senior and junior classes of the 
academical department. We miy note here possibly germinal com- 
bined courses. 

^he departmen^f music aims to instruct those who intend to 
beconys muetriflflsDy profession, either as* teachers or as composers, 
find to afford a coiicse of study for such as intend to devote themselves 
^ ^0 musical criticism and the literature of .music. The work is divided 
^ into' theoretical and practical cour^ of study. The department is 
^of)en to undeigradufites and graduates, also to special students. 

The facuky of fine arts at Columbia embraces the work of the 
Schools. o( architecture, music, and design. It became so in 1906, 
wojkHpf architecture having 'been carried on at the university ^or 30 
yeataand in music about 15. In tlie desire to provide for the needs of 
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the university students seeking opportunities in the study of painting, 
sculpture, and decoration, the university effected coordination with 
n school of design, the practical work being offered in connection with 
courses offered by the National Academy of Design.* 

The courses required for graduation present typical curricula: 

CWumWa.— For the degree of bachelor of architecture there is re<juired 4 years' 
work, aggregating 153 points; for certificate in architecture, 129 points; for <legree in 
architectural engineering, 153 points. Courses in landscape gardening and graduate 
courses are offert^d.’ Ft>r degree of bachelor of music 75 points are required, in part 
frppcribed, in part elective, together with “a satisfactory original com position for 
(Wchestra ot vrith orchestral accompaniment and submission of an essay on a musi- 
cal subject.” For,certificate of prv>ficiency, as above, except only 50 points of credit 
arc required. Certificate of proficiency in design, 115 poinU, of which 47 are in 
prescribed courses, 10 to 25 in elective t'ourses, and the remainder to studio work. 

DEGREES. ^ 

In the colleges of liberal arts a minimum amount of credit toward 
the bachelor’s degree is allowed for art and a still lower amount 
ordinarJy f^or music. Certificates ofar^’ificiency are given by the 
larger institutions for the elenienHITTand shorter course. The degrees 
given by these institutions in the professional courses are usually 
those of bachelor; for example, of architecture or music. Where there 
is graduate researVh, the arts arc accepted as a nynor subject for the 
degrees of master of arts and doctor of philosophy, the work being 
taken under one of the graduate faculties. 

SUMMARY. 

They incipient condition of fine arts as an oiganized department 
may be inferred from the fact that even Uie Bureau of Education in 
its chapter on professional acliools (1910, VoJ. II, p. 1017)^ in the 
general summary of statisji<^of^()fess schools, does not include 
fine arts or music. 

i9i(vn, )ip. 32a-.r.iH. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

STANDARDS OF UNIVERSITIES. 


The university tus contrudistinguished from the rollege in the 
United States in ideal is old, in realization is young. The colonial 
Englishman in the Massucliusetts Bay Colony in 1030 and the imme- 
diate j5uccecding years used the term “imivei-sity” and also '' collegt'/’ 
As these men were gradutes of Oxford and Cambridge, they must 
'have known the difTerence between a eolh'ge and a gnm]) of colleges 
making a univeisity. As, however, in the seventeenth eentury, in 
the English universities tlie colh‘ges had come to dominate^e iini- 
versit v, their (‘onseiousness of the difTerenee perhaj)s was not acute. 

The official publications of Ilaiwanl, particularly m the fiist half 
of the nineteentli centuiy, had numerous variaHons as to tlie official 
style of the institution. The Ordinance of 1787 uses the term 
“seminaries.” Those who opened the earliest State universities, 
like the University .of North Catolina in 1705, of Georgia, Ohio, and 
Virginia, and later the University of Mioliigan in 1837, as well as the 
latest State universities, in their charters or statute's used the name 
“university” and presented an ideal much beyond that of the cob 
lege. The following exeer])ts show the prevalence of the idea of an 
institution wdlh advanced work and a grouping of professional 
scliools with liberal arts: 

The object of the University of Jtinnoeota, CRtablwhed by the constitution at or 
near the Falls of St. Anthony, shall be to provide the means <»f acquiring a thorough 
knowledege of the various bmuchea of literature, srieiuc, and (he art-s, and siirh 
branches of learning as are related to agrirultun.* and the mechanic art«, including 
military tactics and other scientific and classical studies.* 

The object of the phiversity of Idaho whall be to pmvide the inean.s of acquiring a 
thorough knowledge of the various brancho.s.of Iciu-ning conmuMed with s<ientitic, 
industrial, and professional pursuits, and to this erul it shall ennsist of tlu? folbiwing 
colleges or departments, to wit; First, the college or (Uquirtmeni »>f artnj senmd, the 
college or department of letters; third, the pndesHionul or other <t»llcgeM or dcparl- 
ments as may from lime to time be adjjed thereto or connected therewitli.^ . 

At the time of the "^founding of the univemitieiH the influence of 
the higlily developed collies, the manning of the univei'sities hv 
coU^e graduatefl, and the poverty of the institutions ina ugura ted 
them as cblloges. Aside from the shTtdowy introduction of tlRflllaals 

t BectSoD «7, 1«H, Law* of MtimMoU, rriaUn* to the pnbllo-schout eystem, Inclmllng the State nonnul 
Icboolt and the University of UlonesoU (IWl). 

I Section 038, Qeneral School Lawi of the State of Idaho, 1006. 
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of France for R uiiiveraiiy in the constitution of the vStateof New • 
York in 1784, making all scliools a component part of the university, 
and the influence of C.erman and French universities upon Jefferson in 
founding the Uni versity of Virginia, perhaps the first homo-bom move- 
ment was at Harvard in the decade between 1820 and *1830, Up to 
this time English heredity had shaped H a rv^ a rd and Yale and their 
compeers. The return of American scholars^like Geoige Ticknor from 
Europe to Harvard, the outcome of theological and philosopliical 
polemics stirring new thought, and the beginning of professional 
schools, bi’ought the awakening of the modern university." Before the 
el(‘ctivc system appeared in the college the univeisity idea w^as making 
itself felt in the older foundationii generally. The ragueness of the 
university motion is illustrated by the use of the term “univeraity 
student” ijt Harvard beginning in the decade betWHum 1820 and 1830 
for a ptfrUalH oui-se student. The idea seems to have been that such 
a person could he allowed to take w^hat he whshed. This was univer- 
sity fnM'dom, The phrase ^(university student” was used in this 
stuise even by Williams College in the forties and <• on tinned until 
ISOI, wdieii it was supplanted by the term '‘partial student.” 

The State univei'sities with their professiomd s<'hools, spri flgjy up 
V(M'V early, and influenced about the middle of the century ^^Hich- 
igan, to w'hich Tappan had brought the ideas of tlie modern German 
imivta-sity, furthered the (fevelopmont of a genuine university. 
Thus the ground was prepared for Johns Hopkins, under the leader- 
ship of President Gilman, schooled at Yale, in Europe, and in the 
University of Calif(»nnn. to become in 1876 the definite examjple of 
4 |n .'Vmerican university with the establishment of graduate work as 
tndy university work. 

President Eliot, who had bogun his struggle in 1869, saw Harvard 
thoroughly poss('ssed of the university ideals by 1886, and President 
Dwight accomplished the change of title from Yale College to Yale 
University in 1887. Cornell had launched the idea of the enlarge- 
ment of the scope of university instru(‘ti6n. The colleges, alarmed 
hy the rapid development of the universities, fearing that their 
ideal would he lost and that they w^ould be aw'allowed up, entered 
their protests.* 

The central idea of a standard university as a place for investi- 
gation and research issues in the empiiasis upon graduate work. 
The history of the organization of the graduate school of arts and 
sciences at Harvard is a good illustratiop of the evolution of the idea. 

The poduaie school of arts and eciences came into existence as a result of action 
taken in January, 1872, by the corporation and overseers of Harvard . (College in the 
establishment of higher degrees in arts, science, and philosr>phy, to follow upon the 
degrees of bachelor of arts and bacheW of science, and has for its object the develop- 
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ment of instruction suit^ to. the needs of peraourt. qualifying themselvefl for such 
higher d*'greea or otherwise engaged in advan('ed\aidy. Until 4890 it had little 
hirmal-orgaiuzation, and was known as the graduat^^epartment. In 1890 it was 
more solidly established under the name of the gmduat^'hofd. In 1905, on recom- 
mendation of the faculty of arts and sciences, its name was changed to the graduate 
school of arts and sciences, ^any students come to the school for the sake of instruc- 
tion only and do not become candidates for a degree.* 


The Association of American Universities, formed in 1900, was n 
symptom that the p;enuine universities, emphasizing graduate work 
as the central thing, felt tlie need of separating themselves from the 
collegiate institutions. The National Assocjp,tion of "State Univei- 
sities, organized in 1896, was another evidence of the awakening of 
the University consciousness. These associations, having in pari a 
'•common membership, have advanced a statement which is tempo- 
rarily accepted' us the definition of a standard American universitv. 
It is embodied in the following report of the committee on standards 
of American universities, which was adopted in 1908 by the National 
Association of State Universities: 

Your committee believes that there are certain clearly marked tendencies or forces 
at work in our American society toward a development, at no distant date, of a typical 
mstitutioB of learning, which we may not improperly call, the standard Amcritan 
university. ^ ^ 

This institution will, for an indefinite time, include as an important part of its 
organiaation what we may call a standard Ainerit'an college, with a 4-yoar curricu- 
lum, with a tendency to differentiate its parts in such a way that the first 2 years shall 
be looked upon as a continuation of, and a supplement to, the work of sccondar>' in- 
struction, as given in the high school, while thejast 2 years shall be shaped more urn! 
more distinctly in the direction of special, advanced or university instruction, rising 
gradually into the advanced work of the graduate school. 

The standard Ameriq^ university will also include os a distinct department the 
graduate school or philosophical faculty. ^ 

It will also include as organic parts of the institution in its fully developed form 
various professional schools,' such ^ law, medicine, and engineering. 

Present tendencies point, in our opinion then, to a definite differentiation in the work 
of the college at the close of the sophomore year toward university work in the real 
sense. If these views are just-, wo suggest the following formulation of principles 
underlying the organization of such an institution and wc may define the standard 
American university to be an institution: (1) WTiich requires for admission the com- 
pletion of the curriculum of a standard American high school with a -4-ycarsVourse, 
or in other terms, the completion of a course which will enable the pupils to offer iv)t 
less than fourteen 5-hourtinits, or equivalent; (2) which offers in the college of literature 
and science 2 years of ^neral or liberal work completing or supplementing the work 
of the hi^ school; (3) which offers a further course of 2 years .so amnged that the 
iRudent may begin work of university character leading to the bachelor’s degree at the 
end and reaching forward to the.continuation of this work in the graduate school qr the 
professional school; (4) which offers professional courses, based upon the completion 
of 2 years of collegiate work, in law, or medicine or enginee ’ ; (fiJTWhichoffersin the 

^graduate school an adequate course leading to the degree of lor^f jfeUosophy. 




* Harvwd Univsntty Oststogoe, lOn-u, p. «7. 
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It iR recommended that this association reroprnizeany institution, in whole or in part, 
doinp work of this grade as, in ho far, doing work of universi/y quality. 

In rocorninending that t^iiverpity work begin with the junior year of the q^lege and 
that the profeasional hufled (ph the first 2 years of college, the reportisin line 

with j>reRent tendencies. It ^ in accord with the growing belief that the work of the 
2 years (if college should ll organized into groups that aim at more-definite resulte, 
ami lead to greater etlicicncy. But this is only the. first of many problems. We are 
facing (jnostion.H of the time hoyund the junior year for attaining the Ph. D. degree, of 
iwljuHtiiig the scheme of counting the last 2* years toward both art.«» and pro^efisional 
degrees, of the place of the A. B. degrt*e, of the age wflen the poril*d of general wluca. 
tiitn should end,'and of a possibk' reorganization of elementary' am] secondary educa- 
tion. But those questions are not ready for solution and harely belong to the work 
of the cmnmittee at the present time. 

In accordance with the fon*going definition of the standard American university, 
i.« recommended that the following^andard.^ ho set up: 

1. Time requirement for the hacheloVs degree .- less than GO year-hours, or 12 
units, of coll(.‘giate work shall Im* ro(|uired for the hach(*lor’.s degree. * 

QuaiijH'Qtion^ of teachers . — It is expceunl that the teacher in the high school shall 
hav e the baeholor’s diyree. or sh(fw evideiu'C of oquivall nt attainment, and it i.sreeom- 
m.’nded that he have the master's di^gree. As a rub*, the prob*seors of all ranks in th/ 
colb*gi.i.te work shall have the d(*greo of diM'tor of philosophy, or its equivalent. The 
p'utcssorR giving instruction in graduate work are exfiei ted to show, in addition to the 
pu>s(*ssi(m of a doctor’s d(*gree. or its equivalent, their scholastic ability by successful 
research ami publication, and above all, they must have deniOnstrated that they 
have power as teachers to inspire the students with zeal for research. Indeeil, it is 
understood that nil the teachers should possc'.ss the power of imparting knowledge and 
of character building. In addition, the professors in the professioiml whools should 
give evidence of doing investigative work uiid those in technical schools, evidence* of 
the power of pny'tical research, 

.i. Institutional J(inlUu\s. — (1) There should bo adequate general and departmental 
lihniries, with (a) sutlicierit number of duplicate books fi>r purpo.Mes of undergraduate 
in.ctniction, (6) where graduate work is offered. Ixtoks. inonographsAnd other material 
for purposes of research. (2) There sliould l»e moireni Inboratdriefl and apparatus', 
with (a) suflicient PujMTvision ior undergraduate teaching, (6) where graduate work ia 
otf(*red, research hd)oratori(*s. 

4. Time units for Institutious providing for advanced work shall require 

3 years (tr nine 6-hour units from the beginning oh In* junior year for the degree of master 
ofart.s oroyearsor fifteen 5-hour units for the dt*grec of doctor of philosophy, and with 
Work in residence. 

[The units shall not necessarily be schedule hours, but their equivalent, and shall 
mchide cradit for research and thesis work. It i.s of course understood that from (he 
beginniug of the junior year, there is the adoption of a^group system suggestotf by the 
honor schools in Kngliah univerritics. or the s(*parate'facullios in the German univer- 
Hities; and that the kind of instruction coiitemplales investigation— in short, science 
with power— as the pu.poee. It is the intent that the cultural atmosphere ahaJl 
pervade tlie work of the Ntudenlwho l>cgins specialization, and 1 hat something of the 
flpirit of discovery and the eamof^tness it brings shall affect the cultural temjier.J 

5. Scope of cwrriculum.—To be a standard univorsityain institution shall be equiffped 
to give instruction leading to the degree of dwtor of philosophy in at least 6 depart- 
ments, according tx> the standard prescribed in this report, and shall have at least 1 
university professional or technical school. The term r^niversity prafessioml or Uch~ 

school shall not bo applied to any professional or technical echool does not 
require the 2 years* collegiate training for adnussion. 
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. Your committee further recommciuls as followa: 

Provision for recognitiou of other in8titutio)is.—Vw\\Hum shall be iiuide whereby 
instilutioiiH other than Suite universities may bo freely welcomed adhere to the 
stamlanls set up by thin as«o( iation.’ 

REQUIRKMKNTS FOR ADMISSION TO ORADUATK \Vf)RK AND FOR 
advanced DEOKEES. 

The requircinoiits for advanced do^^ro<*s indicate iIh‘ re(juir(*ments 
for adralssion to ^ru^uatc work and tho scojie of (lie work. The do- 
groc of niiLster of arts, giveii in course^ d or o years after graduation 
upon tlie payment of a fee, has practically dlsapptnmul. The col- 
leges that hatl this jiractice have set up stamlanis retjuiring resitlonce, 
examinations, and tlieses. The univei'sit its as distinct from colleges 
have set up strict standards for tlie master's degree, and also for the 
^ doctor’s degrcM'. The conferring of the doctiT^s d(‘gr('«' lionoris causa 
is practically almost dishonoral)l<>. Tin' following n'quirements for 
tlu^e degrees 'wiU indicate tlie pVesent standards in graduate work, 
the numb(^rs under each institution representing the answers to tho 
corresponding questions in (he list givmi: 

HKt^l IMKMKNTH KOU \DVA\rKI» aK(;i<KKH. 

1 . are (he requirements, in the naluh' of hac'helor’s degrees 
^Px)ni other institutions, for adbiission to advanced work in this 

university? 

2. ITow are work and resid(*nce in other institutions considered? 

3. Time required, and mini mum time in residence? 

4. Thesis? Must ^t be printed and copies presented to tho univer- 

sity? 

5. Number and character of minors? 

6. Requirements in French and German? 

7. Dogrcea granted ? 

8. General character and purpose of work required ? 

(The numbers Indlcote the questions to which answers are given.] 

California. — Miu»tcr*H degree: H'-MumI have ba<’h(*lnr's rle^oo from a “reputable 
infltitution'’ or “any (»ther degree or certiruate whirh tho graduate couhril may 
accept as equivalent;’’ may bo admiUetl to undergraduate cliuvse.^. 2 atid 3 . ( an* 

' muflt have at leaflt one year in resblence; 18 iinita rcquiroil ; 10 may bo taken 

in abtJenlia. 4. Thesia, “typewritten or printed/* 5, One or two minors. 7. M. A. 
M. L.. M. 8. 

Doctor’s degree: 1. Bachelor’s degree pr “a course of study etpiivalent.^’ 2 nml 
3. Twoycara, atleastonein residonce. ^4. Thesis. 6. One or two minora. 6. Reading 
knowledge. 7. Ph. D., J. D. 8. Degrees granted more “ou attainments*’ tbun^on 
“length of time of study.*’ 

Co/um^ia.— Master’s degree: 1. Bachelor’s degree or ^an (Hlucation equivalent.’* 
2. Work from othar institutions may l>e credited. .1 One year at least, including 
summer cours^ 4. Essay; 2 “written or typewritten copies.’* 6. Two minore. 
7. A. M. 
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n.K-tor’fl (iegrof*: 1. Sw* under de^oo. 2 and 3j»Two years, A. Thesis; 

l-ritifed; 30 copies to the miiverRity. h. Two niinurt?. roiiHumin^: not more than 
Imiilime. ,fl. Heiid at sight, and in some cntirHeH. I,i\tiii. 7. IMi. I). 

M:islcr'H degree: 1. Musi l»e a gnxiuatf* (T Comell or have hml “a courae 
snl.siaiitially CMiuivalenl 2 and 3. One year. -1. Thesis; •‘hound copy" to the 
university. 5. One minor. 7. M. A., M. M. M. M. S. in Af^iculture, 

M. .S. in Arcliitecturo. • 

Doctor’s d('gree: 1. Same as for master’s degree. 2. May he accepted ‘M>y [>er- 
mis.don of faculty.’’ 3. Throe years, at least one in residence. A. Tln*sis; 50 printed 
enpirs to the nniv(‘r.sity. 5. “ Major and minor snhjecls.” 7. Dh. D. 

//f/rrard.— Mast<*r degree: 1. firadnate of Harvard, or of ‘‘an apprf)Ved <'ollege.” 
2 and 3. One y(»ar in residence. Init llios<* wiihont •‘.sullieient ])reparal ion ’’ rcspiire 
' at least two years.” (i. Kleinentary knowhnlgfi. 7, A. M. S, ('nurse ran not he 
made u)> wholly of proh'ssional studies. 

D-x tor's d(‘gree: I . Same a.s for mast(*r‘s degree. 2 and 3. Not h*s.s than twf) years; 

one in re>idenee. hnt tinu* wholly secondary. -1. 3h(*sis; "printed or written 

h. Heading kiiowletlgrc ». Ph. D. S, “hong study and high atiainmonta 
in a special hranc-h of learning. ” ' 

/////(0)s. -Master's (U^grw: (iradualion from ihi.s or " uistitutions of ofpial stand- 
ing “ 3. One year; gradnaie.s of lllitiois’may do the wo^ in three years in ahsenlia, 

A. 'I'ln-sis. This re<|uironient may he waived, r^, One or t\v*t minors; half lime 
tm major suhjeet. 7. Academic and ])rofeKsionnl tiegrt'es: A. M., S.. Arel.. 

Ant. l-mg.. h.. K. K.. Meeh. K.. Min. Iv S. Work rerpiired nnist Ik* of "a high 

order’ and such a.s to .show that the candidate ha.s dom* more "than merely ne<piire 
a et'rtaiti amount of knowlctlge hy role.” lie must show “a hroadeningof’liie knowl- 
edgr of his .stihjeet of si tidy.’’ 

Doctor's degree: 1. See ma.stor's degree. 2. Resiiienre .(‘ounted. 3. Throe years 
or more . lirsl. two y(*;irs or la.*^l oiu’ inu.st he i n resiihnna*. •! . The.si.s, w’liich must 
.dii)W "power of independent re.seareh;” ])rinted; KHt ropi<*s to university. 5. First 
minor eloyely relal<*d to major, secoml minor in another field. 0. Heading knowU 
(Hlge, also of “any other language nocdetl.” 7. Ph. I). 8. l)egree given not for 

lime spent, but “for scholarly attainments and i>o\ver of im'estigution.” Candidate 
must show “a thorough mastery of a selected field of study, evidence of the power 
of independent invt*atigalion in this field.” 

//trymna,— Ma.ster’s degree: 1. Graduate “of thi.s university, or of any other insti- 
tiition of wiiiiviilent standing.” 2 and 3. Three full terms or '15 hours of miiversity 
ertHlIis; one term may Ik* done away from the university or all iu sumjner terms. 
A, Thesis, except in Latin. 5. Thirty hours in one department, of which 15 “must 
he di.^liI!ctively graduate in ehante tor.” 7, A. M, 

©(K'tor’s degree: 1. See miisUg’s degree, 2 and 3, Thro<* years, a “port" of which 
“may he spent in residence at other universities.” -I. Thesis; printed; five ('opies 
to miiversity. 6. Two minors; one not related to major. 0. Heading knowlcslge. 

Ph, D. 8. Thesis “must always give evidence that the candidate is capable of 
funning an independent judgment upon the recent literature of his tlepartincnt.” 
/oim,— -Master h degree: 1. (iruduate of this or of “an accrtnlited university or 
colh*ge.” 3. One year. 4, Thesis. 5. One minor, “clasely allie<i.” 7. A. M., 
M. S. in me<liciue. 8. A, M. i.s usually literary; M. S, is mainly scientific. 

DiH'tor’s degree: I, Hachelor’s degree from low*u or “fn)m some other of equal 
rank,” 2 and 3. Tluoe years; two in residence, including the last. 4. Thesis; 
printed; 100 copies. 5. One or two rainors. 0. Reading knowle<lge, 7. Ph. D. 
8. Thcfdfl shall bo “a cmxtribution to the mim of human knowUnlge.” Degree not 
conferred “simply in consequence of the fulfillment of any time retjuiremont.” 
Aarisat, Master’s degree: 1. Graduation from Kansas or other (college or univer> 
fiity of good standing. 2 and One^year, or 30 hours of work; half the yegtr must be 
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Fpont at Kan«w; live lioure may l>e done in abwentiu, and a part may l»edone at mim- 
mer srhooift. 4. Thesis. Thw may he waived. 5. One nr two minorR. 7. A. M., 

M. S., C. Min. F., Meih. K., Them. li.. F. K. 

Doctor’s degree: 1. Graduation from Kansas or some other rtdiege or univerpity of \ 
goo<i fltanding. .2 ami 3. Must «|H*nd Mliree full ('ollego yoars in resi«k*nt* graduate 
work at this or some other at)pro\<Hl university.’* -1. Thesi.s; printed; UK) coj>ies. 

5. One major and two minors, not more than two in .same department. 7. Ph. 1). 

8. Thesis must be “the result of original research of ii high character.” 

Lfland Stanford. — Mantjfr's degV(K*: 1. rirathmt<?H and others “who have lufil an 
equivalent training f»l.sc where. 3. Om* year. 4. Thoais, “iis evidence of ahiliiy 
to do indepimdent work." 7. A M 

Doct 4 »r’a degree?: 1. Same as h»r nuusler’s degree. 2. May h<* accepted. 3. Thns' 
years; at least t lie last in residence. 4. Thesis; printt*<l: 100 copie.s. 5. One <»r two 
minors; l)Oth of thcs<‘ may 1 h‘ wuiviHl. 0. Reading knowhslge. 7. Ph. D. 8. (liven 
“only on thcgrtmnd (»f advanc(Ml sehnlaiiBhi]) and the ability to du indejx?ndent work *' 

ificAic/ari. — Master’s degn*e: (iraduat.ion fri)in this other cfdlege or university 
of appn>vc<l staiuling. 2 and 3. Uiu‘ year.. Gmduat(*s of this university otdy may 
do part in ahsetitia^ 4. Thesis. UHually waived, o. Two minors; 2d minor in another 
department. 7. A. M., M. S. in Pore.stry trecpiireH 2 years). M. in Iamds<-a[)e Design. 

I)«M'l 4 >r ’8 degree: 1. Oi)en to all bo<-helors: to he enrolled ivsi'andidale for tin* Ph. D. ^ 
must sptMul 1 year or ('omo fnnn “gnwluate srhool (»f .‘sune «r(her university. ’ or I - a . 
graduate of Michigan. 2 and 3. Three years: bust in the iiiii\ cr.sit y. 4. d'hesfs inu.'^l 
be “an original et'nitrihution t<j Hcholarship" fir t«i soientitir knowletlg(*: printe«l, I'lO I 
copies. 5. Two minors. Ixith cognate to the major. <1. Uea«ling kwowle<lge. 7- 
Ph. D..S<*. D. 8. Degree not woti “morely h\ faithful and imlu.Mtriou.s work,” hnt 
candidate} must “<‘vimv ability to nirr\ »m imlepondtoM rt‘.s<‘nn’h, " 

Mintiesota. — MasU'r’.s degree: I. (iradnatiou from Minnesota or some other nnivep 
sity or cuilege with an eqtiivalent haccalaureale Coiirw. :i. One year. 4. Thesis, 
typewritten; may he printed. r>. Two minor.^. or in sin^cial c;ise.s tun* minor oidy. 

7. M, A. for nontechni<al work; M. S. for technical w«<rk. 

Doctor’s dcgrtH?: I. Si*e master's ih‘gree. 2 ami 3. Musi l>e enrollefl at least oi‘c 
year before degree is given ami may not he (*tir«dlj.‘d until a year h.is heen 8f)ont in * 
postgraduate study ; 3 years at least: ;hl year in re^sidom <•. 4. Thesis, typweritteii. 

5. Two minors, C. Reading kiujwledge and in soin<‘ < uses l.aiiii. 7. Ph. 1).. S<*. 1). 

Muster’s degree: I. “Graduates of the colh*gcs and u/iiversitieH mm- 
phsing the Missouri (‘ollege Vbiion and id other reputable colleguA and universities'* 
and by speeiul }K}rini.ssion “other persons of liberal i‘ducation'’ arc admitted to the 
graduate srhot^, but this in ilwlf ihs's not imply admission us candidate for advanced 
degrees. 

Doctor’s degree: 1. Musi have I'ompleled mulergrudnate course “such ns is offered 
by (x>llegesof gixul aUinding” and have rc< eivcMl degree equal to baccalaureate degree 
of the University of Missouri. 2. May bo lountod. 3. bast year must be sj>ent at 
this university. 4. Thesis, printeil, loO copies. 5. One or* two iniimrs; Iwo-thinhs 
time to major. 0. Reading knowledge. 7. Ph. U. 8. Ite<iuirements “art' not com- 
puted ill terras of tifhe and riinrtfes, ” hut for “high attAinrnont iu some special branch 
of leaniiiig. ’* ' 

JVe6rasio.— Master’s degree: 1. Grailuution fmm an undetgra<luate I'ollege of this 
university or 1mm some other college having equivalent <rmrse. 3.' One year; may 
b^ fulfilled* by 18 hours of work in summer sessions. 4. Thesis, typewritten. 5. 

Major and minor studies.” 7. A. M. 

Doctor’s degree: 1. See master's degree. 2. Two years may l>e counted. 3. Thri'c 
yearS) the last in residence. 4. Thesis, printeil, 100 copies. 6. Reo^ling knowledge. 


^ 7. Ph. D.'" 
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I /V/ifW//rania. — Mauler’s degree: 1. AdmiKHion to the (•<Miree« leading the higher 
(logreealioH with the grunp committee. 2 and :i. One year, hut the 12 8taudarxi couiBee 
n-quired may he diKtrUxued over three yearj<. 7. A. M., M. S. 

Dtx tor'H degree: I. See master’s dejrree. 2 and 3. Not less than two years, and 
ciuididate must !m\e cnmpleted *‘iii this iiniveniity or in otlx'r uiiiverHitiea” not leas 
tiuiti ’*2*1 standard rMiinx's nr their etinivalenl . -t. Thesis, j)rinted, 150 copies. i 

5. Twit luinnrs. each miimr representing “not le.ss thaJi four sUindartl courses.*” G. 
iteadiiig knowledge, ahsu of any (;th<T language adjudged “to Ijo erwential tothepn)ee- 
(Uiioii oi lii.s major work. ‘ 7. Ph. I) S. The degree is “conferred s*delyin re<.*t)gni- 

dou of marked ahility and higli attaimnctit.s in s<nne dehnite hratich of learning. *’ 

/V/ rirc/oji . - Miistcr's degree: I. Hai helor of Princrtoti “or from other institutions 
^ maintaining a similar standard in. distinct ively liberal studies.” C)thor grmluatea 
may he admitted to graduate .‘^Uuidiug and he allowed to make up fleficiciicies by 
undcrpfadiiate work. 2 and 3. One year in rc.'iideiicc with “at least 3 graduate 
(■niirs<'s. ■’ 7. A. M. 

Dortor's degree: I. See tnaster’.s degree. 2. Two years eounted. .3. One year in 
rcsidciu e; a miiiinnim of 2 years and “in all huj the rarest eaxes 3 years will be found 
)ic( o.ssary. ’’^^’hesis, priiiiod.'lOO copies. 5. May “sulwtitnte for a main divluiou 

01 hi.-^ di\ isioii of a gennane subject: or iie^uay be required to take addi- 

tiiiual worKTutside lii-s subject.*' and must take 20 lectures “on the general trend of 
]>]iilnsophii al and \i(*ntific thought. *’ (h Jieading ^Icmiwledge. J?Ph. I). 

I (o/(nm.--Ma.ster’.‘j degree: I. “ Haccalaureate degree from a njcognized institution 
fi ndlegiatc rank," or in mise (d g^atluates w'ithout dogrot* "certificate of grafluatioii 
in a course of study accepte<lT>y tJlJl acadimiic factdty as fidly equivalent.” i!ay 
al.s«t be required t" do nndergradnntc work. 2 and 3. Must cniipleU; work in -1 fully 
(irgani/.ed graduat- courses of not U;.ss than 3 hours j>er week ea<‘li. 5. The *1 courses 
inii.st be chosen from at least 3 disNiiCt subjects and 3 of the courses must be ei>guate. 

7 M. A.. M. 8. ' . * . 

Doctor’s degr(un I. See master's degree. 2 and 3. Mu.><( do the i>reflerilK>d work 
ill three cognate subject. s from ul least 2 academic sclnsd.'^. with 3 years’ wttrk in major, 

2 in U»t minor and 1 in 2d minor and may be required “to attend such lectures or 
courfH's in Miy acmlomic sclu^d as the j>rofess((r may deem necessary'.'’ In certain 
ciCM'.'j only two years of resitkmce refiurred; the last year always in residence “unless 
the academic faculty shall fo^.‘^pecial reasons dire*;t otherwise.” -1. Thesis, printed, ' 

100 copie.**. 5. Two ndnor,'*. (i. Heading knowledge or 2 years’ work. 7. Ph.O. 

irK'tco?wfM.--Master’s d(*gree: T. roiiferred on graduates (tf Wiseoiisin and n|>ou 
other graduates “ whosi^ trainitig Inus been .siihstatitially equivalent,” judgment being 
hiuH'd <m “actual aLtainments” rather than on thciti8tituliniiaatlende<l; iindergradnate 
wnrlTTiiay be done, but not ctumted. 2 ami 3. Part of work may he done in absentia, 
hut in no case with less than 1 semester in n'sidem*e. carrying frtmi 9 to 12 credits. 

For pn)fessional degree not less than one year. •!. Thesis, tyj>e written. 5. At least 
one-half of all the work "must lie in a single department. ’ V. M. A., Ph. M., E-, 

Mwh. E.. E. E.. rhem. E. 

Do(* tor’s degree: 1. 8oe master’s degree. 2 and 3. Three years, the first two or Ibo 
last one must be spent at this university. 4. Thesis, printed, lOOcetpiea. 5. Minors, 
representing 2 years’ and 1 year’s work; one in distinct department from major. 6. 

Reading knowledge. 7. Ph. D. 8. Degree granted not “solely as the reeult of faithful 
study extending over a prescribetl time. Si>ccial atlHiniucnla are required' ♦ * * 
particularly the power of imlependent investigation. ” 

Pb/tf.— Master’s d^free; 1. Conferred on men who are bachelors of arts of Yale or 
of “other colleges whose course of study is equivalent ” upon “their giving to the col 
lege faculty evidence of 8atisfa<’U)ry prt>grcBB in liberal studies after receiving their 
first degree.” 8ueh evidence may be furnisluxl by one yc^ of systematic study in 
Kfiw Haven. “ Graduates of other colleges can obtain the degree only ” by 1 year’s 

•. . . . . r: ’ • • • .;:.j 

hi'-i ” I --V itri.CV i \ J J 
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re«it!ence. 2 aiul 3. (See i.) PrijfcHsional degrees require two years’ work, ami if flic 
literarj’ <iogree is taken in abeeritiu, 3 years ore required, 7. M. A., ('. K.. Meeh. K , 
MimE., M.S. 


on women. 2 and 3. “A nf graduate study of jit 3 years.’’ t. Tliesi.x, 

printed, 50 mpios. t». “A knowledpo t*f Latin, Ciernmii, atni Frein ii.’’ 7. 

Pii. D.' 8. Tliesia inuHi give “e\'idenre of higM atUuninenI and |K)wer o] investig.i- 
tion.” 


'Phe (levc]o))moiit of ^niduntc coiirsos ami tulvjincod dc^roos iu 
jimfcssiomil schools imlicatos the ra])id ovidution u{ n o(»iuiitU' uiri- 
vprsity with the facultios intorrohilod in roscan h w<>rk. ()\w lire 
conscqtioiict's is tlic ii])j)oaniii(*e of coinhiiiotl courses, or their etjuiva- 
lenls, luid the (lilhTontiution of university as distinct from colle<xial,o 
instruction at the hoLuniiing of the junior year of the lil)eral arts 
college. U])on this as a pivotid ])(dnt turns tJie agitation in ]>ro^n*ss 
for the reorganization of education from l)ott()in to to]). C’ompnri- - 
sons are forced with the lMm)])ean stamlards t)f imivtu'sities, in ofFcct 
be<]^innin<^ at a ])oi!it (*orr(vs])omlino to the close of the so]>homore 
year of the Anu'ricaii collo^itite course. The rigid iiujjosing of a 
separate gnuhintt^ c(»urso ii])on the to]> of tlie oslahlislied A ycais’ 
collegiate cnrricuhini iu the ctisc of the Jiigldy <ievelo]uHl ])rofcssions 
makes the ago of tlie graduate from tlio ]uofessi(mal ^school to he 
26 or*27 years. Tlie term (d Jiuiiian life and tlu‘ lua essity for |ilas- 
ticity ill the young ])rofessional man hy common consent rotjuire 
liim to 1)0 in practice at aliout 24; hciu^e tlie jiressnrc u]h)Ii the entire 
educational system k>r reorganization. Tlui lirnt efTect is within the 
university in making an orgitnic raOlrt^r than a mechanicnil relation 
between the graduate school and the iiiulergraduatc college. The 
second effect is ttte development of an organit! relation between the 
first 2 years of the college ami the high school. 

The definition of a' school leconimonded liy the Association of 
Ajnerican I hiivorsitit's and U\e Xutional Assoiuution of State I ni- 
versitics as one rc(|uiring for admission to its work 2 years of col- 
legiate preparation, and of a college as one rccpiiring only 4 years of 
secondary prcjiaratiuu, is therefore not merely nominal. 

The universities, in short, whether State-supported or endowed, 
KTe the inspirational heads of the school system, ^nd the focal point 
for all the professions, and the correlating centers for all the oi^aaized 
intellectual activities of scx icty. 

Organically relutecf to all society, the universities, themselves the 
result of processes of selectum aiid emancipation as far as human 
institutions can bo from j)oliti?al, conifiiercial, and sectarian influ- 
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APPENDIX A. 

DEFINITION OF REQUIREMENTS BY THE COLLEGE 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD. 

ENGLISH. 

'Iiir r^'fiuirptnem In Knclish w rprorampmlctJ I»y the National t'onfprPtHf* on rniforni Knlr.inre 
Uwjinrcmrnts in Knpiish. 

Rntit lUKMENT FOIt 1912. 

N<« ( :tii«litI;iio will Im' arropfo'l \\\ Kuj;H.‘sh wltopo work iiotai)I\' (Icfuctivo in 
"f .'>(M*IIitit:. piiiirtimtiiiii, iilinin, nrdiviHinii into jianigrapIiH. 

(ft) Rrndirtfj <W(I itrordcf. 

Two units. 

( <Ttain niimlior nf luKikn will Ik* Yoritmtm'niloil for rcadiriij, 9 of whirli, sH'Iertod 
a*- jir('.*^(TiIu*(l bclnw. ar<j to be offnroil fur nxaminut ion, TI*o fi>rm of (‘xamiimtion W'ill 

ustiiilly b(* ilu* writing: of a ]tarai,^r.ipli or (*arh nf ficveral topit^, |„ I>e rhnsen by 

the. ciAKlidalo fmm a ronsidcrablo niiinlM'r— iM*rIiu]>.H 10 or 15— sot before liini’iii th<v 
(•xaniiiiatii.n jtapor. Tlu* Iroatmenl of tl’ow* lopirn indoHipnod to tewl the carjdidute’H 
pirtver of clear and arriirate exprosHioii, and will call for only a ^rcnoral knowledpo of 
I til- HU balance (d the bmiks. In every caw kiiowled^jt! of the btok will he repurded aa 
If.s.-- im|Mtrlanl than the ability to write good kTiiglinh. In preparation for tliis ]>art of 
die re(jiiireim*nt. it in inijMirtiUit that the ciunlidato «lui|l have been iimlructed in the ^ 
hindaineiita] print ipleH of rlietoric. 

(irottp I ^(no in he seleckd), ShakeH|M?are’H Xh Yon fake It. Henry V, Jnliua 
Cjc.Hiir. The'lerchant of Venice, Twelfth Ni^dtt, 

^ (iroiip II (otu to he sekrted}. ^liiicoii’s Esfluyn; Ihmyan*HThe Pilprini's Progrosfl, 

I’arl 1; The Sir Uo^^r do ('overU*y TajH'rs in the Sjiectafor: ^'ranklin'H Aiitobiopniphv. 

hr<)ttp III {one (o he xel feted), I'lmiicer's IVoIoguo: SpenwrV Kaeric Qneene (Ho<.)k 
I.i: Pope’H Tlie Kupe of the I^ock; (loldsmith’s The Deserletl Villugt. ; Palgrave^n 
riiddoti Treasury (Kirst. Scries) Modes JI and 11 J, with ospoeial attention to Dryclen, 
t 'dlinv, (inty, (’owpor, and UuriiH. ' 

fironp /t'(/no to /a; «c7rWffyi, Moldsinith’s The Vit'arof WakclieM; Scut t's I van hoe; 

Sifttt’ri Quentin #rffward: llavvthortio’H The IIotiHO of tlie Se'.oii ('iables; Thack- 
enw’n Henry EHinoad: Mrs. (nipkeH’t} Cranford; Hiekenfi’e A Tale of Two Cities; 

Ceoige Kliot's Sihus Mahitr: Blaekmore’s l/orna DtHino. 

Group K (onr to be nehi^ed), Irving's Sketch BiKik; Lamb’s Kssaysof Elia; De 
Qiiincey’s Joan of Arc luid The,EtiKli8h Mail Coach; Carlyle’s The Hem as Poet, The 
Hero ;is Man of Letters, and The Hero as Kinp: Emerson’s Essays (Selected): KuskiiCs 
Sesame and Lilies. \ 

Group VI {tu'o to he selected), Cideridge’s The Ancient Mariner; ScolCs The Latly 
ofilie l4ike; Bymn’s Mazeppaaiid The Priaonerof t'hillon; PalgmxeVthdden Treasury 
(First SericHi, Book IV. with esi>ecial attention U> Wordsworth, Keats, aiul IShelley; 
Mwaiilay’s Lays of Ancieiil Konn*; Poe’s Poeins; lAiwelPs The Vision (d Sir lauinfal; 

ArnohPs Sohrnh umLUustum; I sm^fe How’s The thntrlship of Miles Ktandish ; Tenny- * * 
ho|)[’h The Princess; Itrow-ning’s Cavalier Tunes, Tlie Ixist J^eader, How They Brought 
the (iood News from Ohent to Aix, Evelyn Hope, Home Thoughta from Abro^, 
HomeyThoughlu from the Sea, Incident of the FVeneh Camp, The Boy and the Angel, 

One Wv>fd More, Herv^ Kiel, Pbeidippidee. * C- 
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f/*i iidij and pmrtiic. 

One unit . 

This part i»l ihu fxamiiMt imi pn*HU|)[>fw*s tin* ihunm^h fjtndy <if oiu.-h of the wurkn 
uainod hi'iow. The cxiuniniilinn will hu upun subject mailer, fnrin, ami fltniciure. 
In additimi the ramlidate may he riMjaired to answer <pi(?Hiii)nK invnlvim^ the I'ssen- 
tiiilaof Kn^lLsh gramiimr, aiicl (tuestinnsnii the leading' facUsiii thoKt' periuds <d Kngli.'ih 
litemry hiHlory to which ihe ])rescribe<l wo^kn heliing. 

A cMinpuriiiioti \villalji<i hi* set i>ti a Hul)ject drawn fniin the i-atididaie’s stinlies t.ibi^r 
than I'nglislu ur tram his perstPiial kua\vk*dg<' ;unl ex^H'rienci's qijile apart fr^.hi 
reading. 

The l)iM»k8set t'nr thi.s part at the exainiiiatian will In*; 

Shakespeun*’H Ma<d)eih; Milton’s ('emus, J/Allegro, ami il iVtiseraw), or Teiiny- 
Aiu'H(#arcth und l.ynette, laiiuelat. ami Klaine, ami Tlie Passing of Arthur; Burke’s 
SiK.*ech on (aiiciliat iim with America. <ir \\';ishiugtan’« Fiircwidl Aildress and Weh.^ 
Btc'r’s First Bunker Hill Oration; Macaulay’s Life of Jcdmspiii, or (’arlyk*'s l^ssa\ nii 
Durn«. 

Ur.tM lUK.MKNT FOR lUia, I‘U4, AM) IM15. 


iVepiiratieii in Ihigli.'^h has two iiniln ehje< ts: 0; f 
English, s|)/ikcu and written; fJ) abil ijv to read, wit 
appreciatiun. T 

KNGU811 i; HA. MM. (if A 


luhnami of < orre< 1 and 
I iicruracy, intelligeim.*, 


I ear 
and 


\n ( oMrosiTio.s. 


The first abject re<iuire.s instruction in grammar and cain|HtHilian. Kngtisli gram- 
mar shouhi ordinarily he reviewed in the secondary sc 1 hh) 1 ; ;\n<l correct Hpelling*and 
•grammatical ai'eurai'v should he rigorously exm tiMl in cofiueciim^ M'ith nil written 
work (luring the ^mr years. The principlew of Knglish i omiMisition governing punc- 
tuation, the use of words, paragnifiJis. and fho different kinds of wlmle ronipositi»*n, 
including letter writing, sliould be thoroiigliW mastered; ami ]>ra<‘th'c in eonijioftitioii, 
oralas wellas WTitteii, shonlcl extemi throughoul the see<ui(lary seliool period . Written 
excrcisoM may wtII eomprist' nartsilion, dc*scrj]>tion, ami easy ex]Kwition argu- 
ment ba«e<l upon pimple outlines. Il is advisable that subjects for this work^BMaken 
from the sUiilent’s iwrsoiiiil exjieriein e, general knowledge, and studies' other tlnm 
English, as well us from his reading in literature. Finally. Hjiecial instruct ion iu 
language and compositinn should be* a'n (im])unied hy concert e<l effort of teachers in 
all branches to cultivate iu tlie student the habit of using good English in his recita- 
tions and vuriou.s exercises, whether oral or written. 

i.miH.vrL HK. 

The »e<*'md obj(K t is sought by means of two lists of btHpks, headctl, respectively, 
Reading and Study, fmin Nvhich may be framed a progroHsive course in literature 
covering four years. In connection witli both li.sts, the student ehouhl be trainml in 
reading aloud and be encouraged to commit to moinory some of the more notable 
passages both iu verse and in pnise. As an aid to literary appreciation, further 
advised Wacejuaint himself with the’im>«t im|x>rtant fac ts in the lives of the ailt hors 
whose works he reads and with their pla< c in literary history. 




(fii Heading. 

Two units. 

'fiie.aim of this ( ourse is to foster in the ehidont the^abit of intelligent reading and 
to develop a taste for good literature, by giving him a first-hand knowledge of some 
of its best specimens. He should re&d the books carofully, but Ifis attention should 
no^ be so fixed npan details that he fails to appreciate the mhki cl^^rm of 

, , ■ 'S . ' 


wWhe reads.. 
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with a viow to large fn'cdoin of choire, the lKM»ka provided for reading are aminged 
in tlie followihg gn>up«. from which at least 10 units ‘ are to be 8electe<I, 'J from em h 
group: 

I. The Old TcHtatneiu, compriaing at least the chief narrative opisodcH in (ienesin, 
Exodus, Joshua, Jmlgos, Samuel, Kings, and Daniel, together with the hooka of 
Ruth and Esther; the Odyssey, w*ith the oinisflion, if desired, of Hooks i. n. in, iv, v, 
XV. XVI, xvn; the TliaJ, ^iih the oniisaiun, if desired, of Hooks xi. xiii, xiv, xv, 
xvii. xxi; VirgiPs Aeneid. The Odyssey, Iliad, and Aeneid should. l)c read-in 
English trauslatioiiH of recognized literary excellence. 

Enr any unit of thisgroiij) a unit from any other group may be suhstituted . 

II. Shnkes])eare’H The Menduuit of Venice; Midsummer Night ’.4 Dream; As You 
hike it; Twelfth Nigiu; lUmry the Fiitli; Jidius (’iiwr. 

III. Defoe's Kohiusou (’ruso, Part I; (,h>ld.'<mitli’.4 The Vicar of WTikeficId; either 
Scott’s JvauJ^oe t»r Scott’s Quentin I)urw*ard; Ilawtlntrne'o The House of the Seven 
(iaitles; either Dickeils’e David (.Vipperfickl or Di< keus’a A Tale of Tw*o Cities; Thack- 
eray’s Henry Esmond; Mrs. GoskedTs Cranford; George Eliot’s Silas Marner; Steven- 
son’s 'I'reasure Island, 

1\'. Hunyan ’0 Pilgrim's Progress, Part 1 ; The-Sir Roger dc Coverioy Pajiers in the 
Spectator; Erankl in’s Autobiography (coiuienw*d); Irving's Sketch Bixihl Macaulay’s 
Essjiys on Lord Clive ami W'arrcn Jlastiiigs; Thackeray’s English Huinourish'<; Selec- 
tions munhim*oln, includijig at least the two Inaugurals, theSpee(’hcs in Jndei>cndenee 
Hall and at Gettysburg, the host Public Address, and Ix^tter to JIorac<* Greeley, along 
with a brief memoir or estimate; Parkman’s Oregon Trail; either Thoroau’s Walden 
or Huxley’s Autol>iography and sedeetions from hay Sermons, including the a<ldroflkc8 
on Jmpmving Natural Knowledge, A Jdhcral Education, and A Piece of Chalk; 
Stevenson’s Inland Voyage and Travels with a Donkey. 

A', Palgrave’sGoldeuTreasury ( Eirst Series), .Rooks II and III, ^dth esi«ciul atten- 
tion to Dry den, Collins, Gray, Cow^wr, and Riirns;(iray's Elegy in a ('ountry Church- 
yard and Goldsmith’s The Deserted Village; Coleridge's The Ancient Mariner and 
ho well’s The Vision of Sir launfal; Scott’s The hady of the l.ako; Hyron’s Childe 
Harold, Canto JV, and The Prisoner of Chillon; Palgrave’s Golden Treasury (Eirst 
Serie.«), R(.K)k IV, with cs]>ecial attention to Wordsworth, Keats, and Shelley; Poe's 
Th(^ Raven, lxingfellow*'B The Courtship of Miles Stand ish, and WTiittier’s Snow 
Round; Macaulay’s hay.'* of Ancient Romo and Arnold s Sohmb and Rustiim; Tenny- 
son’s (Jareth and i^ynette, Lam'olot and pHaine, and I'lie Piissing of Arthur; Brown- 
ing’s Cavalier Julies, The host Ix?ader, How They Brought th<?G(K>d News from Ghent 
to Aix, Home Thoughts from Abroail, Home Thoughts from the Sea, Incident of the 
French Camp, Herv6 Kiel, Pheidijijudes, My^.ast Duchess, Cpat a \ illa — Down in 
the City. 

(6) tStxuiy. 

onr unit 

This |)art of the requirement is intended iis a natural amriogical continuation of the 
sludenCs eortier reading, with greater stress laid upon form and style, the exac't mean- 
ing of words and jihrascs, and the understanding of ulhisions. For this close reading 
ar(j,provido<I u play, a group of |M>cmH, an oration, and an essay, as follow's; ^ 

Shake.sj)eare’s Macbeth; Milton’s h’Allcgro, II Penscroso, and Comus; either Burke's 
S|>eech on Conciliation with America, or both Wasiiington’s Farewell Address and 
Webster’s Kimt Bunker Hill Oration; either Mai’anlay's Life of Johnson or Carlyl^fe 
Essay on Burns. 

Exami tuition, ’ 

However accurate in subject matter, no pajwr will bo eonsidered satisfactory if 
seriously dcfectivd in jmnetuation, sjiellbig, or other essentials of good usage. 

1 Ba(^ unit is set oil by wuniootopi, 

IQ . 
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%he examination will be divided into two parts, one of which maybe taken as a 
V preliminary, and the other as a final. 

The first part of the examination wilPbe upon 10 units chosen, in accordance with 
the plan described earlier, from the lists headed Reading) and it nlky include also 
queations upon grammar and the simpler principles of rhetoric, and a short coraposit ion 
upon some topic drawn from the student's general knowledge or experience. On the 
' ^bookn prescribed for reading, the form of the examination will usually be the writ- 
ing of short paragraphs on several topics which the candidate may choose out of aeon- 
■•jjlic^erable nurnber. These topics will involve such knowledge and a:)precialioh of 
plot, character development, and other qualities of style and treat u/jnt as mav be 
fairly expected of boys and girls. In grammar and rhetoric, the c*andidate' bo 
asked specific questions upon the practical essentials of these studies, such as ihe\l^ 
tion of the various parts of a sentence to one another, (he construction of individ® 
words in a sentence of reasonable difficulty, and those good usages of modem English 
which one should know in distinction from current errors.' 

The second part of the examination will include composition and those books com- 
prised in the list headed Study. Jhe^t in com})ositiorT will coimist of one or more 
essays, developing a theme through several paragraphs; the subjects will bo drawn 
from the books prescribed for study, from the candidate’s other studies, and fn)in his 
personal knowledge and experiences quite apart from reading. For this purpose the 
examiner will provide several subjects, perhaps 5 or 6, from which the candidate may 
make his own selections. The lest on the books prescribed for study will consist of 
questions upon their content, form, and structure, and ujwn the meaning of si;^ words, 
phraf^, and allusions as may be necessary' to an understanding of the works and an 
appreciation of their salient qualities of style. General questions may also be asked 
concerning the lives of the authors, their other w'orks, and the periods of literary history 
to which they belong. 

HISTORY. 

The roqairemewtxn history is based on the recommendation of the coramlltoe, of srven of tlic Amrnran 
HUtorical Association. 

* 

(а) Ancient history^ with special reference to Greek and Roman hi-otory, and im lud- . 

ing also a short introductory study of the more ancient nations and the chief e vents <»f 
the early middle ages, down to the death of Charlemagne >814). One unit . ' . 

(б) Medieval and modem European hittory^ from iho death of ('harleinagm^to the 

^ present time. Gno unit. ^ 

(c) Englxsl^ hutory. One unit. 

(rf) American hutory and civil government. One unilf. ^ 

The examination in history w'ill b^ so framed as to require comparison and the iw of 
judgment on the pupil’s part rather than the mere use of meinor>'. The examinution.M 
will presuppose the use of goo^extbooks, collateral reading* and practice in 'written 
work, , Geographical knowledgowill l)e tested by requiring the location of places aiid 


T 


moWments on an outline map. 


LATIN. 


The toUoWffl^flSHulremenU in Latin are la acoordonce with the i»commondaltons‘mailohy the ( ommI> 
•ion on Coilega Entrance Ri^ulrementa In Latin, October, 1900. 

I. AMOUNT AND RANGE OP THE READING REQUIRED, 

1. The Latin reading, without regard to the prescription of particular authors and 
works, shall be not less in amount than Cseear, Gallic War, I-IV; Cicero, the orations 

. againBl CatOine, for the Manilian Law, and for Archias;. Vergil, ^neid, I-VI. 

2. 'Dw amount of reading specified alxrve shall be selected by the schools from the 
tollowifl^authoiB and works: CaB8ar,(Gallic War and Ci^ War) and Nepos (Lives); 
(hceip (orations, lettere, and Be Senectu* ') and Sallust (Catilinja and Jugurthine War); 
Verg^ (Bucolics, Geoigics, and £neid) and Ovid (Metamorphoses, and TrisUa). 

-.V 
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II. HCOPK OK THK KXAMIN AT10N8. 

1. Tmmlation at 8\gki. (’andidaten will be examined in translation at sight of both 
pn..-o and verae. The vocabulary, construc tions, and range of ideas of the pa*agee set 
will be suited to the preparation sec ured by the reading indicated alwve. 

2. Prescnb€d rcudiug. ( andiclates will be examined also upon the following pie- 
FcrifRHi reading; Cicero, orations for the Manilian Law and for Arohias, and Vergil, 
.Emdd. I, II. and either IV or VI, at the option of the candidate, with quesUons on 
subjec t matter, literary and historic's! allusions, apd prosody. Ev^ry pai)or in which 
paKsagcjs from the presc'ribed reading are set for trailslat ion will c-ontain also one or more 
juL-sciges for translation at sight, and candidates must deal satisfac-torily with both these 
parts of the pai>er or they will not be given credit for either part. 

.i, Grammu and com position. ‘■The examinations in grararnar and composition will 
demand thorough knowledge of all regular inflectioiu^, all common irregular form.*^, and 
ihc' nrdinary syntax and vocabulary of the prose authors read in schooi, with ability to 
use this knowledge in writing simple I^tin prose. * * 

Suggestions CO ncrrning prcyn/ration. 

Exorcbcos in traaslation at inght fchould begin in school wit.h the fin*t lessons in 
which Latin seiUeuc*es of any length occur, and should continue throughout the course 
, -wrrii sumc icnt frequency to insure cgrrect methods of work on the part of the student. 
I'mm the outk>t particular attention Bhould be given to developing the ability to 
take in the meaning of each word and sc>, gradually, of the whole sentence — just as 
it >tancls: the scmteiue should l>e read and uuderstcx>d in the order of the original, 
w ith full apprec'iarion of the forc*e of each word as it cemes, so far as this c*an be known 
or infc'rrecl from that which has preceded and from the form and the positiomof the 
wnrd it.'elf. The habit of reading in this way shotild l>e eiu-oiiraged and cultivated 
tlu‘ best preparation for all the translating that the student has to do^ No trahiHa- 
liMti. however, should be a mechaiiic'al metaphrase; nor should it be a mere loose 
paniphra.'^o. The full meaning of the passage to her translated, gathered in the way 
(leMribed above, should finally Ikj expreesed in clear and natural English. 

A written examination can not tost the ear or tongue, but proper inslruciion iu any 
language will nec^eKsarily include the training of Imth. The sch,K)I work in latin, 
thc'raforo, shouUl Ihc'lqdc mm*h reading aloud, ^ting from dictation, and translation 
from the teacher’s reaiiing. Uaming suiubic paAiages by heart is also very useful 
ami should be more pnu'ticred*.-' 

rjie Work in c'omiKisitiori should give the student a better understanding of the 
Utiii he i.*^ reading at the time, if it is prose, and grcAter facility in reading.* It is 
ct^irable, however, that there should be systetnatie and regular work in compoe^itlon 
during the tiine.in whiem piclry is read as well; for this work the prose* authora already 
studied should be used as incKlels. 

Sukicftt for examination. 

As a trnUlKo aasiKiimcnt of values 1, 2, 4, and 5 are vounted as 1 unit each, 3 as 2 
units, and (i as j unit; tint-3 has no assipneei value unless offered alone, 2 and 6 have 
no assiRiitHl values unless otferod with 4 or 6, and in no case is the total reiiuiroment 
to be counted as mrire tliaii.4 units.^' 

♦ It is*undcrstcK»a that this assignment of values will be rcc^msidcred after the require- ' 
menb) liavo had a yeari>r two of trial. 

/. Grammar. The examination will prpauppoeo the reading of the required amount 
M prose (see I, 1 and 2), including the prose works prescribed (s^ II, 2L \ 
i. iHenyntary prou compotilion. ^he oxaraination will prwuppoeo th« roiuntf of 
required amount of proae (see I, 1 and 2), including the proee works piioriM 
.(•ee II, 2). P* 
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3. Second^jear Ixitin. This examination is offered primarily for candidafea intend- 
ing to enter (ollejgee Which require only 2 years of latin or accept w> much a8 a com- 
plete preparatory course. It will preeuppowe realling not le«j in amount than Ocwar, 
Gallic War, I- IV, selected by the schools from Caesar (Gallic War and Civil War) and 
Nepos (Lives); but the passages sol will be chosen with a view u> sight translation. 
The paper will include cAsy Rrammalical quest ioas and some simple composition. 

4. Cicero (orations for the Mariilian I aw and for Archias) and sight translation nf 
yrose. The examination will presuppose the reading of the re<iuired amount of 
prose (see I, 1 and^). 

Vergil (iEneid, 1,11, and either IV or VI, at the oplit)n uf^thc (amlidutc) and sight 
translation of }>oetry. The Maipinution will presuppose the reading of the rc(piired 
amount of })octry (sc^t* I, 1 and 2). 

6. Advanced jyrosc c^m\)x)siiion. 

, GREEK. 

Thr following itxiuiiDmcnis in <lrwk urc si'loc»c<I in claso accordance with the recommendations of 
the American PhUoloirica) Association as is practicable. 

(а) i. Grammcir.* The inpics for the examination in (ireok grammar are similar to 
those detailed under Utin grammar.* (See p, 1-47.) Ono-half unit. 

(fl) ii. Elementary prose composition, nmsisling principally of detached sentences 
to test the candidate’s knowledge of grammatical ('onstructioiLH.* One-half unit. 

The examination in grammar and prose composition will be based on thb first 2 
books of Xenophon’s Anabasis. 

(б) Xenophon: The first 4 books of the Anabasis. One unit. 

(r) //mmr— Iliad, l-lll: The first 3 books of the Iliad (omitting II, 494-end), an<l 
the Uomeric constructions, form and prosody. One unit. 

(/) Prose romposilion, consisting of continuous prose based on Xcm»ph<m and «>ther 
Attic prose of similar difficulty. One-half unit. 

(9) Sight translation of pmse of no greater difficulty than Xenophon's AnabasL<. 

(A) Sight translation of Homer. 

{ch) //o/ipT— Iliad, l-III, and sight translation of Homer. One unit. 

FRENCH. 

*v 

Tho requlrtmenUi In Krenrh follow H>c mom men dal Ions of the committee of twelve of the Mo<lpm 
Language .\s9oeiation. 

(fl) ELKMENTARY KHEVCH. 

(2 

The aim of the instruction. 

At the end of tho elementary cmimc the pupil should bo able (o pron »unce Frt^qch 
accurately, to read at sight easy FpenVh pnvi»', 4o put into French simple English 
sentences taken from tho language ofovory day life or based upon a portion of tfio French 
text read, and to answer questions on the rudiments of tho graiAfiar as defined below. 

The work to be done. 

During tho first year tho work should con\]>riso: 

1. Careful drill iy pronunciation. 

2. The rudiments of gmfniqar, including the inflection of tho regular and tho more 

common irregular verbs, tlie plural nouns, tho ipfleclion of adjectives, participles, 
— * ! : - 

(.Some of the coUegea uoeptliiK ttkeboanPi examLnaUo&s consider Greek (o)land Greek (a) 11 as together 
oonsUtoUng a slogle exeminattoa subject. Candidates tor admiasloD to such colleges should not offer doe 
wUhoutth^ other. 
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. and pmnounB; the use of ixjnjonal pron ounB . nmimon adverbs. preiKwiliona, and 
conjunctumBrihTTTdof oT^ifanfi" th^ficnienc^, and the clomentary rules of syntax. 

'3. Abundant easy oxercwH, demgned not only to fix in the momor>' the forms and 
priiioiplea of granjiiiar, but also to cultivate rea(iine.<« in the rejmKiurtion of natural 
forms of expression, 

-1. The reading (d from 100 lo 175 duixleciino juj^jes (tl irraduated texts, with oon- 
Btanl practice in imiislatiim into Kixuieh (‘usy variations uf th<‘ srntenres read (the 
I teacher givinR the EnKliHlduml in rt'prnducin^; from memory wMilences previ(»usly ‘ 
* rttiwl, 

5. Writing Krtmch fnnii dictatiuii; 

During the st*eond year the work shiiuld eomprist* 

1. The it^ading of from 250 to 400 ])ag08 (d ex'*}' nioderii ]>ros** in the f<»nu of sturies, 
plays, nr historical or*l)iographical sketches. 

2. (\tU8tant i>racti(v, as in the previoUH year, in tnmsiating into Krtuirh easy varia- 
tions uixui the texts read, 

d. I-riKpient abslniets, sometimes oral and m)inetinu*s written, of jxirtiuns <d the 
text aln'ady n*ad. , 

4. Writing l’’r<‘m’h fnun dictation, 

5. Continued drill upon (he rudiments <d gninimar. with (‘onslant appliratiou in 
the nmfltruction of senteneofl. 

h. Mastery of the forms and ujh* of pronmins. ])rrinominal adject ive„'<, of all but the 
rare irregular verb forms, and (d the simpler u^H^s (If the conditional and subjunctivo, . 

Suitable texts for the st;ct>nd year art?: About s lx? roi djes montiignes. Hruno's 
tour do la Knmee, Duudot's easier abort tales, lai B^olli^re’s Jxi M^re Michtd et son 
( hat, Ert'kinann-('hatrian’s stories, l-'oa's CoiiU‘s biogra])hiquea, ajid Lc.-petit Hob- 
inson do Parl.s, Foncin’s U* Pays de Franeo, l^abiche and Martin's U iHmdrx* aux 
yeux and U* voytige de M Pcrric'hon, Ix'goiix ^ ami Labiche’s U cigule ehoz lea 
lourmis. Malot’s Sans famillo, Maiix*t> hi tadie dn p<*rit Piem‘, Mdriin6e’s Colomba, 
extracts fmm Michelet. Sureey's be si^e de l*aris. Venie s stories. 

(5) IN’TKRMKIUATE FRENCH, 

(I luiii.) 

Tkf aim oj the \nstruclio7L 

At the end of the intormcxliate course the pupil should bo able to read at sight 
ordinary French prose or simple poiHr)*, to translate into French a connected puiMugo 
uf English bxsod on the text n*ad. and to answer questions involving a mote thorough 
knttwlodge of syntajt than is expected in the oloineiiiary course. 

The UHirk to hr done. 

This shouKl eompfist? the n*ading of from 400 to 000 i>agt*s of French of ottiinary ‘ 
difficulty, a ]x>rtion to Ik* in the dmmatic f(»rm; constant practice in giving Fiench 
paraphrases, abstracts or^ipmKluctions from memory of wlectod jiorLionB^f the 
matter read; the study 'fS a grammar of moderate completeneae; writing from 
dietation. 

Suitable texts are: About’s stories, Augior and Sandeau’s Ixi gendre do M. Poirier, 
H4ranger*s poems. Corneille’s Ix* Cid and Horace, Copp^e’e iK>oms. Daudet’e Ixi.Bello- 
Nivomaiso, I>a Brute’s Mon oncle et inon cur6, Madame do S^vign^'s letters, Hugo’s 
Hernani and U chute. I^bicho’s plays. Ixjti’s Pdeheur d’islande, Mignot’s historicjil 
writings, Moli^m’s h’avaro and Ixj bour^ie gontllhomme. Bacine's Athalie, Andro- 
maque and Esther, Geoiigo Sand’s plays and stories. Sondeau’s Mademoiselle do la 
Seigli^re, Scribj’d plays, Thierry’s R^cits des temps m^jxivingiens. Thiers’s L’exp4- 
ditioh de Bonaparte en figypte^ Vigny’s La cahno do jonc, Voltaire’s hUtorical 
writtags. . * . 
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(r) ADVANCED FRENCH. 

\ (1 unit.) 

t 

The aim oj (he instruction. 

At the ond of the advanml ccmrsti the j)u))il Hhould Im» u1)1o \o h\\(\ at Right, widi 
the help of a vocabulary of flpi»cial or technicnil exprt'ssions, difficult Fromh not inirlior 
than that of the wveulecnth century; to write in I’rench :i Mhnrt (*ssay mi 
subject connected with the works n^ad; to put into Fn'm li :i ]nu‘^ige of oasy Kn^lish ^ 
proee, and to carry on a simple coiiverHatioii in Kseiich. 

The U'ork to be done. 

This should com]>riHe Iho reading of from GOO to 1.000 i);igeH nf stmnlanl French. 
gjaasitnx ! and iimderu. only diffi(’ult passages being ex])laineil in the rla.ss; the writiiu: 

III nmiii riili'i pIiiiiI in French; the study syntax. 

Suitable .nm i v (h' Seville; Forneille s 

dramas; the elder Dumas’s writings; the younger Dumas’s La qm^slinn <ranr<*ni; 
nug<j’8 Ruy Ulas, lyrics and ))roso writings; I.a Fontaine’s Fables; bainartim ’s 
Graziella; Marivaux’s plays; Moli^n‘*s plays; Muhs^M’s plays ami jhhuu.m; IVIIU'^ier s 
Mouvoment litt4raire an XIX® MtVle; Kenan h Souvenirs d’enfaneo et do jouuesjH*; 
Rousseau’s writ ings; Saiute-Beuve’s essays; Taine’s Origin<‘s de la I 'nuice r«mtei}ipt»- 
raine; Voltain*’8 writings; mdeclions frmn Zola. Maupass;uit. ami Balzac'. 

(6c) INTERMEDIATE FHENCM AND A4>VAN('KD FIlKNni. 

GERMAN. 

Thp requirements in Clernmn follow the n'eommpmitiiion.s of the commiMee of twelvi* of tlio M»hh*ra 
f<>nguage .\sso('ialion, 

(n) KhEMF.NTAUY (JERMAN. 

^ (2 uniU.) 

The aim oJ the iiisfrudlnn. 

At the end of the elementary course in German llie pupil should be aide ti» ix*:ui at 
sight, and to translate, if called upon, by way of j)n>ving ability to rx*a<l. a jm-sstige <>f 
very easy dialogue or narrative ]»ro»L*. help being given u|hui unusual w<*rds ami con- 
struction, to put into German short English Himtoni'es taken fnuu the languagO cl 
everyday life or bat^i^d u|xm the text given for translation, nml to answer que.stidiis 
upon the rudimonta of the grammar, as defined below. 

The work to he done, ^ 

During the first year the work should nmiiiriso: 

1. Careful drill ujxin pronunciation. 

2. The memorizing and frequent repetition of easy colhupiial Bonteii<'e.r 

3. Drill upon the rudiments c>f grammar, that is. ujXm the inflection of the arti< le.s. 
of such nouns as belong to the language of everyday life, of adjectives. j>roimuns. 
weak verbs, and the more uimal strong verbs; al») u]kmi the use of the nmn* Oiummm 
prepositions, iho simpler uses of the modal auxiliari(*s, and the elementary rules ni 
syntax and word-order. 

4. Abundant easy oxercisi'a deengnod no| only to fix in mind the forms wul 

ples of grammar, but also to cultivate roaduicsR in the re])nuluction of tiatuniHonii.R of 
exproasion. 

6. The reading of frofn 75 to 100 pages of gradiiaU'd texts from a reader, with constant 
juractioe in translating into German easy variations upon Mwitenix^s selected from the 
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roading loflBou (the teacher giving the English), ami in the n'pnxlm tion from niriunry 
uf Bontemos previoi^sly read. 

During the second year the work should comprwt.': 

1 , The reading of from 150 lo 200 i>agOH of literature in the form uf easy stories and 
plays, 

2, Accompanyring practice, as before, in the translation into Gcniian of easy varia- 
tions u|H)n the matter read and also in the ofT-liaiul reproduction, sometimes orally 
and Hometimes in writing, of the substance of ehor^n^id easy stdected passagtis, 

;t. ( ontinued drill upon the rmjm.eiits of tlu‘ grammar. dirtM ted \n the ends of 
enabling the pupil, first, h> ust* his"^ her knowledge with facility in tlie formation of 
waitemes, and, secondly, to state his (>r her knowledge com‘ctly in tlie teclinitnil 
language of grammar. 

Stories suiteble for the elemcntar>- courscMan l)e w;letled from tlie following list: An- 
dt^rsem’s Miirchen and llilderbuch ohne Bihler; Arnold’s Fritz auf Fericn; Hiiumbm h’s 
I tic Nonna and Der Sthwit^gersohn ; ( i erst acker s Gennolaliauson ; Heyst^ s I/Arrabbiata, 
Das Madchen vtv^i Treppi, and Anfang und Ende; Ifillern’s Iloher nls die Kirdie; 
JcnstMi's I)i(‘ bn^uno Erica; beand(T*s Trauinereion and Kleine Gt'schichten; S**idtd s 
March on; St ok Is V liter dem Cliristbaum; Stonn’s IniineiiwH* and Gewhiehten aus 
<lt r Tonne; Zschokke's Der /aTbrochene Krug. 

(oxhI plays ailapted to ihe elementar>' course am much harder to find than giM>d 
siori(‘s. Five-act jilays are too long. They n^quire mort‘ time than is advisable to 
de\ ote lo any one text. Among shorttw jdays the bestavailable art' perhaps Denedix’s 
Der I’mze.ss, Der Weiberfeind, and Gunslige Vorzeichen; Eiz’s Er ist nicht eifer- 
siichtig: \\'ichcrt s An der Majorsoeke; Wilhelm i s Finer imis.< heiraten. It is recom- 
memb‘d, liowt^ver, tiiat not more tlian one of these jdays be read. The narrative style 
sliouUl |)mdominat<‘. A good stdeetion of reading matter for the second year would i)o 
AmlcrstMi H Miirchen or llilderbuch or I/cander’s Tramm*rcien, to the extent of. suy. 
40 page.'^. After that such a story as Dius kalto Herz'or Der zeriirochcno Krug; then 
llblitTaDdio Kircheur lmmen«*e; next agoinl smrv b> Meyse, llaunibach, or8eidol; 
lastly Der I’rozess. 

{b) INTKRMFIUATK OKRMAN. 

(I unit.) 

The aim of the UiJttruction, 

At the end td the intermediate courst? the j»upil should be able to rend at sight 
(ierinan prow' of ordinary difliculty, whether rt'cenlor classital, to put into Gonnan u 
cunnected jiassage of Himjde English, para phrased from n given text in Gentian, to 
answer any graniinatic;il questions rtdaling to usual fonns and esstuitial jirinrijiles of 
the language*, including syntax and w't»rd fimnation, and to translate andexidaiiuso 
far as explanation may be ne<’es8ar> ) a passage of elassie*al literaturt* taken from some 
text previously studied. 

The icori* to be done. 

I 

The work should coinjirisi*, in addition to the elementary' course, the reading of alxiut 
400 pages of moderately dilRcult j>ro«e and jK>etr}’, with roust ant prao^a* in giving, 
somotimofl orally and sometimes in writing, paraphntses, abstracts, or rejiriKluctions 
from memory of seleded portions of the matter.read; alHt>.grainmatinil drill ujKm iho 
less usual strong verbs, the use of articles, eascst auxiliaries of all kiuds, teiim*V und 
m<Hh*H {with speeial reference to the infinitive and snhjunctive), und likewise ujmn 
wonl order and word formation. 

Suitable n*oding matter can l>e selccteil from such works as the following: Ehner- 
Kw henhach’s Die Kreiherren von Geinperlein; Freyiag’s Die Journal isten and Uilder 
Uus tier dentschen Vergangeiiheit— ftir exampU, Karl der Grosse, Aus den Kreux- 
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fOgen, Lutht*r, Aus dcm Stoat Fricdrirhrt don Gruasen; Fouqu^'fl l^ndfno; 

Gerstackcr’a Iirfahrt4*n; (Joothe’a llonuann uml Dorolh^'a ami Iphigenic; Heine’s 
poeniH an4 Reiaebilder; Hoffmann ’h IIujtorifK’ho ErziUilun^en ; Ivcesin^’n Minna von 
Bamheliu; Moyer’s Gustav .\(l(iirs Page; MoHcr’sDer Hibliothekar; lUohre Novollen, 
for example, liurg Neidock, Dor Fhieh der Sohbnheit, Her stuimno RatHliorr, I>as 
Spielmanukind; RofH>gg(‘r‘H Waldheimat; SohillorV Dor Xoffe als Oiikel, Dor Goister-* 
Bchor, W'ilhelm Toll, Die von Orleans, Das Died vnii dor (llocke, Ualludon; 

SchefTeFs Der Tromjwtor von Sakkingcn; Thland’s ixjoin?; Wildonhrurh’s Das edlo 
Hint. 

(r) ADVANCED GERMAN, 

(1 unit.) 

The aim of tU instruction. 

At the end of the advanced course the student should bo able to road, after brief 
inspection, any German literature of the liL‘^t 150 years that is fm;from any unusual 
textual difl'u ultios, to put into Ci(‘rman a ])aKs:»f;e of simple English prose, to ans^ver 
iiiGennan questijuis relating to the lives and worksuf great writers studied, undtowritt* 
in German a short iiidejxMident theme ujM>n some assigned topic. 

The iron to be done. 

The work of the advan<‘ed course shoiitd ooinpris<‘ the n*nding of about 500 pages of 
good literature in prose and poetry, r(‘forK‘nce readings upfm the lives and works of 
the great writers studied, the writing in German (?f nunuTous short themes u))on 
assigned subjectH, indojiendent translation of English intoCiennan. Suitnhle nnuliiig 
matter wri 11 be: Froytag’s Soil und lluben; Fulda’s Der Taliaiiuui\Goclh<‘‘s dn^na.< 
(except Faust) and prose writings (say, e.xtracts froni Wertlicr and Dh hnmg und 
.Wahrheit); Grillparzor’s Ahnfmu or Der Traurii ein helMm; llauffVi Eichtonstein; 
Heine’s more difficult ]jroao (for example. I'ober Deutsdiland); Kleist’s Prinz von 
Hombuig; K6rner’s Zriny; I/esaing’s Emilia Galoiti and prose writings (wv, extracts 
from the Ihunburgiwhe Dnumiturgie or^ Laokoon); Sdielfel’s Ekkohard; Schillers 
Waliehstein, Maria Stu;u*t, Hmut von Messina, and historiral pro?^ the third 
book of the Gew hiehte den dreisfligjuhrigen Krieges); Sudeniiann’s Johannes; Ticck h 
G enoveva;* ^Vildenbruch ’s 1 1 einrich . 

(6c) INTERM EUrATK GERMAN AND ADVANCKD C. HUMAN. 

• (2 units.) 

SPANISH. 

(« units.) ^ 

The requirement in Spanish follows the form and .spirit of the mcommpmlatioas made for French and 
German by the cominlUee of twelve of the Modem Languaite Assoc taikm. 

' The aim of the instruction. 

At the end of the elementary course the pupil sh(»uUl be nhle to pronountx' Spanisli 
accurately, to read at sight easy Spanish prose, to ptit inttr S[>anish simple Englisli 
sentences taken from the language of everyday life or bast*d upon a |K)rtion of the 
Spaniah text refwl, and to answer questions on the rudiments (d the grammar, as defined 
below. 

. The work to be done. 

During the'first year the work should comprifle; ^ 

1. Careful drill in pronunciation. 

2. The rudiments of grammar, including the conjugation of the regular and the more 
common irregular verbs, the inflection of nouns, adjectives, and pronouns, and the 
elementary rules of syntax. 
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ExercwoH runtaining illustrationfl of tho ])rincipl<-s nf <:r.\mnuir. 

A Tho reading and acourato n-nderirijr into m,od Kn^Ii.sh of from KK) to 175 duo- 
doriino pagoa of ^raduat<‘d texts, with Irmutlation into Spanish of easy variatittns of^ 
tiir MTitoncoH roaii. * ^ 

5 Writing Spaiiisii fnmi diotation. 

, During tlic woond year tho worJ; slumld oomprise: 

1. Iho reading of from 2o0 to -KK) j)agos of modorn ])rose from different antliors. 

J Practice in translating Spanislj into English and Englisii .vuruitions of the t<^xt 
ini<< Spanksh. 

( oiitiiuied study of the cleincnts of grammar aiTd syntax. 

•t Mastery of all hut t lie rare im^giilar verb forms and of the simpler uses (*f tlie lUiKlea 
and tetiw‘s. 

5 Writing Spanish from dictation. 

fi M»*nifirizing of easy short poems. , 

Suitable texts for the se<-ond year are: Valera’s El pajaro verde; Alaredn's K1 final 
de Aorfrtn; \ aldtVs Jose; Galdi'.s's Dona Pcrfccta, Marianela; l*adre I.da’s vt'rsion of 
(iii Idas; Carrion and Azu‘s Zaragiieta. 


MATHEMATICS. 

ilctinitian of the n^.iiiurmotiLs in muthomatics is in lO'cordanc^ with rtyximmendatioas made 
it) ScjtK'tnlx'r. I'.tnt. 1»y a i-ominiiirt' of iho American Mnilirmulioil Si>ci*'lv, 

(/n Kl.KMK.NTAHY AlAi F BliA- AU; KH HA TO QUAHUATICH AND QCADHATICS AND HKVOND, 

i. Algehrd to f/tJ(ifiratirs. 

(MU' lltUi 

The four funda mental operation.® for rational algehraic expression.®. ' 

haeloring, determination <}f highest eonunon factor and hA^*(*st cotnn.on multiple by 
factoring. 

Krai lions, imdnding eomi)lex fraction.®, and nitioand i>roportion. 

1. inear equations, both numcrieftl and literal, eonuiiiing one or more unknown 
(piantities. 

Proltleins depending on linoftf equations; 

R:uiieals, including the extraction of the s<piare root of iiolynornud.® ana of numbers. 
Exponents, including the fructional and m>gutive. 

ii. Qimdratu's and hei^ond. 


1 


I 


oneshaJf unit. 

Quadratic equations, both minierica! and litoral. 

Simple nmeu of etiualions with one or more unknown quantities, that can be solved 
hy the methfxlH of linear or quadratic oqualions. 

Proh lems deiiending on quadratic equations. ** 

'Qif' binomial theorem for positive integral oxi>oncnt«i. 

The furmulns for the nth term and the sum of tlie terms of arithmeth’al and KC^mietrirf 
• prnprcPMions, with aiiplicalions'. ^ 

It is assumed that pupils will be required throughout the course to solve numerous 
pmbleins which involve putting questions into expiations. Some of these problems 
should be chosen from mensuration, from .physics, and from commercial life. The 
nsxyif graphical methods and illustrations, particularly in connection with the solution 
of O(piations, is also expected. * 
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(6) Admnccd (ilgthrn 

Onivhalf unit 

Permutatioiiit and rombinationn, liniilcHi lo ra^^os. 

(’oraplex mimborv, with praphirul roprOHi'ntation (^f huiiih and difforcncOH. 

DctcrminuntH, (‘hicfty of the HC<‘oud, third, and fourtK (Orders, iiK ludinj; the use u{ 
luiuorH aiid the solution of linear o(|uatioiii>. 

Numerical ec^uatioiis of hijjher desgree, and so much of the ihe<try of etjiuitams, wiili 
graphical melluKls, as is ms'cssiiry for their treatment, iticludin^x Destartc's’s rule 
of HigUH and Horner's metluKl, but nut Siurm's fnnuions or multiple roots. 

(r) P/unr gcoiiu lrg. 

One tinit. 

The usual theorenip and constnirlions of gotnl lextbis)ks, im hiding the gem^nil* prop- 
erlies of plane rectilinear figures; the circle and the mea'^urcinent «>f angles 
similar polygons; areas; regular polygons and the nieusurtanenl of the circle. 

The solution of numerous original exercisi^s, including l<K-i problems. 

Ap' lications to the mensuration of lines and plum* surfaces. 

{({) Solid grotnrfn/. 

( Mie-half unit. 

The ustiai theorems and const.nictions of g<MMl textbooks, ipcluding |he relation^ of 
planes and lines in space; the pn^pertu's and iu<‘as.ur(‘inem of ]iri7tns, pyramids 
cylinders, and cones; the sphere and the .•<pherieal truuigh* 

Tlie solution of mimerons <»riginal exen‘i.*<es, inehiding Itxd jimMeins 

Apj)lications to the mensuration of surfaees and solids, ^ 

( cd) I dtine grome t rg end solid grono't nj 

on« ami un^^half niiils. 


• (<•) Trignnomelrg, 

One-half unii . 


f 


Definitions and relation> of the six triKononielrir fiincliona as ratios; cimilar ineiisure- 
ment of angles. 

Proofs of principal formulas, in particular for the sine, (’osine, and tangent of the sum 
and the differenc’o of 2 angles, of the double angle and the luilf anghi, the pr«shii4 
expresaionH h>r the sum or the differeneo of 2 sines or of 2 cosines, etc.; tlic irair* 
fornmlion of trigonometric' expnvsions by moans of tlieso formula.^. 

Solj^tion of trigc'iiometru’ cejuationH of a simple character. 

Theory and use of logarithms (without the intnKhiction of work involving infuiitc? 
HCfiea). 

The solutidn of right and oblique triangles and practic al applications, inc luding the 
solution of right spheru'al triangles. 

(/) JHanc irigonomftry, < 

^ * Oqcvhalf unit. 

This subject is the same as the preceding except that no topir.s fntin spherical trig<v 
nometry are ineluded. 

The following are the recommendations of a conference of ropresenUtivos of the 

departments of malhoinatics . of 15 of the New England colleger and universitiw 

May 28, 1910: ... 

They recommended to the colleges that they omit from their definitions of eleinei^ 

tary a^bra any topics which are not ineluded in the (V)llege Entrance Examination. 

Bo^'b definition of that subjei t, itod that they sUto their requirenients m elementary 
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alRcbra in such am^ncra« lo.-how wFiirh, if any, of the to[)i( « in Die ('olloee Entranee 
Kxannnutioii Board a deliniUons are omitted or are irot enipha-Mized bv them They 
recomniendod the adoittion of the bourd'B definitioim of the reriuirementi. in plane 
geometry, 8(.l id geometry, plane and w.lid Keonietry, trifjonotiietrv, plane trieonoinetry 
and aavan(’(Hi alfrt'bra, and that tlic incinberH <tf tlio rtnifort*nco'omit>uvur In norviiaao 
lli(‘furuUic^whirhthoyr(^Hp(‘< tivt*ly rt'prtwiU tnadunt tluMMlnliuitiuurt. It was voted 
also that the conference rccoinnieiid to the Liitranre Kxuiniuat ion Board that 

no rcHluctinn in the tune uIIowlmI to the indi\ hltial subjects of inatheiuaticK in the oxam- 
nmtion scluHlule be made; but that matliematics u un<l mathomaticH rd <'ominue to 
have .t hourn and ihut all luher divisiuns nf niutheuiatics continue to liave.-’J houra 
each in the tune HcluHluIe of the hoard's exam iiiat ions. (Science, July 15, 11H0, ]». 77,) 

PHYSICS. 

• Onpunil. 

OKNEltAI, STATF.MFS'T. 

1 . Tin* course of instnuaion in jihysics .dionld incliido; 

0. Tin* stud\ of one standard text hook, for tin* }nirj'>f>se of olitaitiiii^ a coniioctcd 
and cfunprehensive view f»f the subjec t. The student sinmid l>«* Kiven oppirtunity 
and enconraKeineiU to consnlt oth(*r scientitii- literature. 

/c Instruction hy leninre Uihle demotisinitnuis, ttt he used mainly fnr ilhistralii'n 
iif tin* factd»and idieimmona nf physics in their <|ua!itative aspects and in theirpracticjtl 
applications. 

c. Individual laboratory wurk connistiiiK ui experiments reipiirinir at least the time 
n) ;t0 double ]»eriod,s. 2 hours in the laboratory to becouiite<l ns equivalent to 1 hour 
..f cla.ssrfiom work. The experiment,^ performeil by ea<-h student should number ni 
least. :t0. Th(<se imme<i in the ap]K*ndt*d list are supjresied as siiiuhle. The wo»rk - * 
should he sn distributed as to pive a wide^ranpe (»f ohs(*rvatiuii and ]inic*tice. 

The aim of laboratory work should Ite to supplement the pujiil’s fund of concrete 
kuowh^l^M* and to cultivate his |>ower of accurate oliserviit ion and clearness of Ihou^dil 
and expr(*ssion. The exercis(‘s Hhoiihl he chosen with :i view U> funnshing fon'oful 
illustnUions of fundamenUil princijiles and their practical aiiplieatioiis. They should 
he such as yield results <-apable re^dy interpr<*talion, obviously in conformity with 
tlieory, and free from the disguise t>f unintelligible units, 

Slo\enly work should not be tolorate<l, but- the effort for ]>re<*ision sliould not lead 
to the use of a])paralU8 or iirocoseea so comjilu'ated as to obscure the principle involve<l, 

“• Throughout the whole course spwnul uttciition shhuld he paid to the cuiiiinoii 
illustrations of physical laws and to their industrial upj>licutions. 

;t. In the solution .d numerical problems, the student should V encmmtged to 
make. use of the simple princi]>Ies pf ulgehm and goumetiy to reduce the difficullioe 
of solution. Unnecessary mathematical diflieulties should be avoi<le<i and care should 
be exen'ised to ]>revont the student from losing sight of the concrete facts in the 
manipulation of rfy-mbols. * 

SVU.ABl'S. * 

The htilowdng is a list of topics which an* deemed fnndamenUil and W’hidi should 
therefore he iiududed iu every^ w’oll-idaruuHl <'ourse of elementary physics. Only a 
■ few of the most imiM)rUmt applications of these topics have Ixvn luentioni^d; teaeh<*i^ • 
should add liberally to them. It is e.xi)octed that the teacher will urrunge Uietto 
topics in such order as wdll suit his individual luwls. 

1. Introduction: ((/) Metric system— Unear measure, units — meter, centimeter, 
inillimeter; Mmaro pionsuro— square centimeter; cubic ineaAire — cubic* ('ontimeter] 
liter; mass ^Ofcflogram. gram; (t) volume, weight, density; (c) Plates of matter— solids, 
liquids, gases. 
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n. Mechanics: FluuU-(n) Poaral’s ..iw of fluid prvssim?; ihe hydraulic press; 
(ft) pressure due lo gravity; ])reHMiirt' varying with depth and density of the liquid; 
total pressure on the bottom of a vessel; (r) principle «)f Archimedes; (</) specific 
gravity of solids uml litpiids; (r) gases -relation bet’v<H‘n pressure ami volume; {J ) 
atmosphere pressure, buoyancy, the banunetcr, ]>umps for liquids and ptstvs. ^Solids 
{«) principle of momeuts, pan’llolognim of forces (resolution of forces, rectangular 
only); (6) Newton's laws of motion; force, momentum, vebtcity. aceelenition ; uni- 
formly act^demted motion, w’hen initial <ir final velocity is /.cro; falling bcKlies; (ot 
mechanical work; energy— potential ami kiiu!fic; coiu«H*rvalion of energy; (cT) 
chines— principle of work apjdiod tu nuuhinc.'^. medianical advantage. frictio!». 
eflicitMicy (use hsrms. elTort, and resistann*); l<‘V4*r. wheel and axle. juilb*ys. incliinsl 
j)lane; (r) uniform circular motion; ('ontrifupal and ccntri]K.Ual f(»rc(;s <pialitativcly 
illastRUed; {/) law td univt;rsid gniviUitioii; relation of weight to mass, (senter of 
gravity; stability. . 

Ill, Heat: (n) Heat a form (»f energy; teiiip(*raturc. centigrade and Falirenhcii 
scales; (ft) conduction. convCctitjn. and nuiiaticui; (r) expansion (»f solids, coetlicient 
o( linear expansion; expansion of li(|ui»ls. anomaloUfj cxj)ansiun (d water; t'xpansion 
<dpW(‘S, law of Charles, absolute zero; (d) change of state; fusion, the melting ]>oint; 
va])orizalion, boiling, evajx^ralion; (c) measurement »d beat, latent and Hjiccifn* heat; 
{/ ) inechanitnil o(iuivaleiit of heat, 

I\'. Sou.Nu: («) natun; and (irigin id Po\md; (ft) pitcli, loudness, (pialiiy; (i) 
velocity; (d) reflection <d aounct, echoe.s; (r) resonance, 

V. Li«ut; (a) definitions — light, luminous bmlics, illuminated bodies. tramq)arent 
translucent, and opa(|ue bodiiwi; (ft) n‘clilim*ar j)ro]>agution uf light in a luunog^uuMUi.'* 
medium, shadows, pinhole (*ainora; (r) i)hotomeir>'; iuiensiiy of light (.‘Source v ami 
intensity of illumination ilistinguished; law of iyverw squares; (d) reflect ion; law of 
rtifloction; regular and iliffustMl ndleclion; ])laue and sphorii al mirmrs, jsMlion am! 
characterof images; (f) refru(5fci4)ii; laws of refr.uMion (<jualitative); ndnietion by j>latc.i) 
prisms and Icnsi^s; buise.'^- ctm verging and di.verging. lonjugaUi foci, jiriiuipul focus, 
principal axis; jMwition and character of njal and virtual images formed by converging 
lenses; dis]x>r8ion, color and the siH*ctrum; aj>plications: the camera, the human ey«‘. 
the compound inicn>scopo, the telescojK*. 

VI. AIaonetism: (a) Magnets. i>ormam‘nt and tciujx)rary: (ft) polarity, magnetic 
attraction and repulsion; (c) magnetic' induction, mugnotit* fieUl and lines of forcr, 
penneahility; (d) the earth as a magnet, compiiss. derlination, dip. 

* YU. Static Electricity: (n) Eloctrifuutioii by friction; two kinds; (ft) elei'trual 
attraction and repulsion; 4'lectTosco])es; (r) cou'duclors and insulators; electrifu'alion 
by induction; (d) condenw*r8. 

VIII. Current Ei.KCTRicrry: (a) Simple voltaic cell; electro-chemical actidn; 
local action and ]X)larization; prfneiUion of i>olarization; (ft) typos of (ells (Daniel. 
I>eclanch(’‘); (c) oloctrolysis; the am]>ore; electrolysis of water. (‘lectro-do|X)sition of 
metals; storage < ell; (d) oleetro-magnolism; magnetic field around a current; rcdalion 
between direction of cummt and lines of imignetic fon’e; electro- magnets. anqHire 
turns (qualitative); the electric bell and the teU'graph; (f) rcflisUuu't;; the olun; 
ohm’s law; the volt; |K>wer (the watt lyid the watt hour); (/) heating effects; fiLs.- 
wire and electric heater; arc and incandescent lamps; (jr) measuring instruments - 
galvanometer, ammeter, voltmeter, resistance box; (ft) series an<l tiarallel conuec'tioii 
of cells, lamps, etc.; (i) falH)! potential in a cinmit; (j) elOrtro-magnoticinductio.:: 
direction and magnitude of the induced electro-motive force; simple 2-pole dynamo 
and motor; simple alternating and direct current generator; transformer, induction 
coil, telephone. 
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U8T OK KXHftftlMENTfl. 

Mkchanich: * * 

1. \\cij;ht of unit voluino of -i HubHtuiico, i)riHm^ (»r cyliiKlor. 

2. rriiK’i])lo of ArrliimodoH. 

:t. Sjtocifio y (»f a solid body tliat will sink in wau*r. 

‘I. SiM'rili(‘ gravity of a licjuid. two niothtids (bfittlo and displacement niethotls); or, 
0 . Specific ^'ravityofa Jitiuitl by balancing columns. 

(1. Hoyle’s law. 

7 I tensity of air. 

S. Ihioke’.H law. 

!l. Strength of material. ' 

1(1. The straight le\-<'r. princi])lc of moments. • 

1 1. ( ‘<Miter*of gravil\- and weight of a lev(*r. ; 

12. ramlhdograui of fnrc<‘s. * 

hi. Tour forces at right aiiglm in one plane. 

M. (’fM*fhcient of friction betwwn .solid iKidies— on a lc\el and- bv sliding on an 
incline. 

In. I-diicitMicy te.st of wune tdemonUry machine, eitber tmlley, inclined ]>lane, or 
wluvl and axle. ^ 

Hi. laiWH of the ]>eujjulum. 

17. Laws of accelerated imdion. 

11k at; 

IS. The mercury thermomorcr: Ihdation Ix'tw'cen pressure of stc'ain and itstem- 

]HTature. 

III. laiu'ar (expansion of a s<did. 

2(1. Increast! of jtressun* of n gius heated at constant’ volume; or. 

21. luertauH* of V(dume of a g;is heated at constant ]>ressure. 

22. Heat of fn.sion of ice. 

2;i. tVxiling enrvo through change of state (during solidification). 

24. Heat of vaporization (d water. 

2o. Determination of the dew [loint. 

2f). Sjiccific heat of u solid. 

Sound: 

27. Velocity of stnmd . 

28. Wave length of sound. 

2!b Number of vihratitnu* of a tuningfork. 
laoins 

20. l;.se of photometer. » 

21. images in a plane mirror. 

22. linage.'^ fon.*ed by a eonyex mirror. 

22. images htrmod by a concave mirror. 

24. Index of refraction of ghiss; or, 

20. Index of refraction of water. 

2(). I'oeal length and conjugate feci of a (xui verging lens. 

27. Shai>e and size of a real image formed by a lens. 

2H. MagiiHyijfcg iM>wer of a lens. ; 

20. (’onslniction of mmlel of te1e,sro|>e or ^uniK)und micro8tx)|)G. 


Magnetism and Electuicity: 

% 

./ 

40. Study of magnetic field. / 

41. Magnetic induction. 


42. Study of a ainglo fluid voltaic ^11. 

/ 

43. Study of a two fluid voltaic e'en. ' 

44. Magnetic effect on an electric current. 
4$. Electrolysis. 
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Maoneti.mm and Electhicity — ( nmunued. 

40, of clorlricul roHu^Umce of wil’os: various lengths, ion , an<] in 

parallel. ' 

47. Ue«iHtanre inousurod liy volt'amnuMer nu'thod. 

4H. lU‘Hintanro moiu<nrod l>y Wlioalstone’^^ 

40. UaMory n*HiHtiiinr — roml)inati<m of r<‘)l.«. 

50. JSlndy of indiired i*urrc*nt><. 

51. I*f»\vor nr ellii-ieiu v tost of a Miuall olortric iimtnr. 


< RirriKK ATK KKlif MIFH, 


In lieu of th<* pn*.*-otitatioii of tho laboratory iiolobo<ik at tho lina* <»f llicoxauiinufon 
the oiuididnto must pn‘s(‘iit a rortili<ato in the fulUnsdii^' form 

Tea< h<T’.s (Vrtifioato. ^ 

«... S«lio()l. 

m . 

I oortify tlial pornomdly porlormod 

amKproporly rorordod iti a niiilahlo notebook .oxperiiiiontH in t)i(“ 

phynical laboratory of tbo St lioof, (luriu|^tho year 

Tho onfiro ofturse has tHrii|>i(>d time o(|iial to-Z^. (iO imnuto.s ea<di, 

of wluoli. -luvinrhave boon ^dvon to the lal\omtory ^vo^]^ami lionm 

to IccUire and re< ilution work.- /^ ‘ 

^4;ned . 

Trarhir iff I*h{sics 

The letu hor hiuy liure outer tho final parade of per coiU. » 


CHEMISTRY. « ' 

( l mm. j 

'niorfsimrcniriii'incbi'mi'Siry is Inisctl on Iho. rp]K>rl of Oio t-onimiUeo orr<-h«ml.suy*oi thrsciftn'-ptleptu t- 
inmr of the N'aUonul Edtmuioii .\s.sot:mtion. 

The following; out line imdudes only tho imliHjjcn.Siiblo thiii;:H whirh must Ik* Htudii-d 
.in the dassrnoin and laboratory. The mnterial is, for tlio mo.st part, cninmon to all 
oh*montAry textliooks ami laboratory inaiiimls. Emdi book makes its own selection 
of fa<’j.3 lK?yoml tlmm* wliicli may be ne« oMsnry for the illustration of tltc principles of 
. fli(^ wieiu'c. The onler of prcJH'ntation will nattirally he dyterminml by the teaclior. 

Outline. — -Thu chief pUy.sic al and chemical rhanicteristics. tho propamlion and the 
recognition of tlu* followittg eI(*mentH and th<*ir chief com])oun<ls: Oxagni, hudrogfn, 
carbon^ ^ntrogen. rhforinr, hr(nnim\ iodine, Jluf>rin<\ sulphur, phosphorus,* silicon, 
potassium, sodimn , ri\\v\\iiu, magncsiimK zinc, cop|K*r, inorcury, silver, aluminum, 
lead, tin, iro/i. manpan(*s(*, chromium. * 

More defiled study shotild Ik? confined to the italicize<l elcmeiiti* (as such) and !•> a 
rcstrictcii list of compounds, pitch a.s: W^er, hydrochloric acid, carl>on*mom»xid.«*. 
carlwndioxide, nitric acid, ammonia, sulphur dioxide, Bulphurioaoid, hydrogen* 
sulphide, wKlium-hydroxide. 

Attention shoyld l>e given to the atmosphere (constitution and relation to animal 
and vegetable lifei, flainoB, aimls. base.**. »dts, oxidation and re<lurtion, cryfltalIi»uion, 
manufacturing proresses, fi^miliar suimtanoes (illuminating gus, oxplosivesj baking 
powder, mortar, glaive, metallurgy, stof'l. common alloys, porcelain, soap). 

Combining pm|>ortion» l>y wofght ami volume; calculation^ fuurulcd on tliew and 
Hoyle’s .and ( harles’s laws; symbols and nomenclaliire (with careful avoidance of 
fl{)ecial HlroBfl, since tliese are nonossential) : atomic theory, atom'ic weighUand valency 
in n*\'cry elementary way: nascent state; natural gronpinjpf of the elements; aolutitm 
(solvents and solubility o| gas(?s, liquids, and solids, satHration); ionization; mass 
action and ^uilibrium; strength (activity) of acids and bases; conservation and. 


r 
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diwii)ati(m of energy; cliemiciil energy (very elementary t; eloffrolyniH. rhemiral 
tennsf^hould l>e defined and explaine<l. and the pupil nhould he able to illustnUe and 
apply (he ideiw they embo<ly. The theoretical topics are not intendetl to form 8^pa^ate 
pubjoctrt of study, but should he taught only so far as is ner(*ssiiry for the rorrelation aixl 
explanation of fhe exp(*rimt*ntal fads. 

'I’he filets should ho given iis examples from various classes, and not as isoliite<l things. 
Thus, to s{>eak of a “standard im*th(ni of preparing hydrogen/’ whereby Die action of 
7 JIIC on hydrorhlorie acid is meant, shows narrow and infertile teaching. It should 
1 k) shown that all acids are acted iii>on hy certain cliisses of metals to i)rodure liydrogtm. ' 
ICxampIes of both clas.s(;H of metals should be given ami Ibd general principleaderived. 
The rciison for using /,ine and hydns'lilorie acid in the laboratory can then he stated. 

It i.s recoinmemled tliiit the candiduie’s preparation in ehemistry Hhoidd include: 

(1 ) Irxlividiial laboratory work, comprising at l(*iutt •!() exercises .'Hcrecl(?d from a list 

of (iO or more, not very different from the list given below. 

(2) Inst met ion by lecture-table demon sthU ions, to be used maiidy as ir+Hisis for 

vpiestioniug upon the gonerai principU^s involved in the pupil’s laboratory 
investig:itions. 

(:i) study of at l(*a.st mic slumlard texllKKik, lo the end that the pupil may gain 
a c(miprehensiv(‘ ami coniiedetl view of the most important facts ami laws of 
eleinenUry eluMuistry. 

lasT OK K.XriiRIMENTH. 

0 f rural— 

1. Coinposilion of llu‘ ;iUnosi)herc. 

2. Dis.socialion of im*rcnric oxide. ^and study of rosid ting products. 

.V liurning oi magnesium, sodium, and p(ttassium in air. ami of iron jti oxygen, • 
willr.‘^tndy of resulting products. 

•b (’ombination of suhslancc's pnHhicod in id) with water, and study of n^.-aills. 

0 , flurning t)f sulphur and jihosphorus in air; study of products, 
h. Combimdjon of stiihstauces Itrmluccd in (5) with water: study of prodiici.s. 

7. Treatment of Huhstancos rosuUiug from (3) ami f-1) wdth hydnVhloric acid, and 
examination of final products. 

JLuuso/G’us X^lumes and Vafxjr 7Va,sion — 

R. liloyI(*’s Law. . 

fh ('IjarhVs Law. • ' * 

10. Vapor tension as related to temperaturo. 
fommori Klfn\adH and Comiiounds— 

11. IToparation and study of oxygen. 

12. Weight of a liter of oxygen under standard eonditions. [ 

13. rreparation of hydrogen by action of widiurn on water, (’a refill sdidy of by- 

pnHluct. ^ ■* ’ ■ ’ 

1*1. Preparation of hydrogen by zinc and a(rid. More thorough. study of hydrogen 
in lafger (piantities. Study of by-priHluct. 

15. Weight of a liter of liydrogcn iiifdcr standard conditions. (Optional for lK*st 
students.) 

Ifi. Proportion i>y weight in hydrogen and oxygen unite. (Us ture deinon- 

Htrations with eudiometer.) * 

L. Proportion hy weight in w'hich hydrogen and oxygen eomhino. 

Ifi. Study of boiling point, ffbezing jxiint, action on litmus, and taste of substance 
pro<luced by com I lining oxygen and hydrogen. 

Mb Electrolysis of W'ater, resulting gases l>^ng adeurately measured and tested. 

20m. Vapor density of water, ('oV’lusion as to formula for water, (Optional for l>o8t 
• pupils.) . , 

21. Study of sodium, piHq gsium, j ithium, strontium, calcium, and barium* conA* 
poundflj D^tjoction of presence of thbae metals by flame toets andi^y epeetro- 
scope. 
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Common Element and Compounds — Continued. ^ 

22^ Study of Balt& of cobalt, copper, nickel, manganese, chromium, iroit. Teste 
forlheee metals an (^thoft mentioned in 21 in unknown mixtures. 

23. Study of compound^ of aluminum, magnesium, and zinc. Tesla for these in 

. mixtures of 21 and 22. 

24. Tests for silver, lead, and l)ismuth in unknown mixtures of 21, 22, anS 2:1. 

25. Tests for mercury an<l arsenic in unknownjnixtums of 21, 22, 23, and 24. 

26. IV^afetion and study of chlorine gas. 

^7. \yeimil of a liter of chlorine. 

28. Comoustion of chlorine in hydn)gen. • ’ 

29. Preparation t)f hydrocliloric a('itl and study of pro{)er!ieH. 

30. DecompositioTi of liydro('hlori<- acid gas j)v solium amalgam, and conchisnuB 

asto percentage com] wsiti on. Avoga<iro's I^w. 

31. Preparation and f^jiidy of at least chlorides. 

32. Preparation and study of bromine. 

33. Preparation of at least :1 bromi^les. 

34. Preparation and study of iodine. 

35. Preparation of 4 t least iodides, 

36. ( omparutive study of the cheinisiuoi chlorine, bromine, and imline by mutual 

' ^ dTsplacement. ‘ . ' 

^ 37. Study of hydrofluoric acid and 11 auric los. 

^ 38. Determination of the commiTig i)roi>ortion c'f chlorine and zinc and the atomic 

weight of zinc. ^ , 

39. Atomic weight of zinc from si>ecilic heat. Law of Dulonj^atld Petit. 

40. Atomic weight of .silver by displacement of zinc. 

41. Stu0.y <»f fonns of sulphur. 

42 . '^^rect formation of sulphides. 

43. Study of sulphurous oxide. 

44. Prepamtion of sulphurous and sulphuric acids. 

45. Preparation of at least 2 sulphites and 2 corresponding sulj)haics. C'omparativc 

studv of these. 

46. Decomposition of ammonium nitrate apd study of nitrous oxiifc. 

47. To determine the con^xjsiiion of nitrous oxide. Guv-Luk'^ic’s Law. 

48. FYeparation and study of nitric acid. 

49. Preparat ion of 3 uiirsftes in 3 d i fferon l ways, 

^ 60— Composition of gas formed by action of cold dilute nitric acid <m copi)er. 

61. Comn^wtion of gas formed bv union of nitric oxide and oyygon. 

62. chromic acid, and^tassium chnunate. 

63. Changings pouAffl'in chmimle to potassium bichromate aSd biu k again. Oxitla* 

lion and reduction in seflut ions. ^ 

64. Chromium as an acid-forming and as a base-forming elemenL Prei»aration of 

ehromiun^ulphate. ' . ' % 

• 66. FYeparaiion of feirous and ferric salts. 

C^hon and some Carbon Compounds — 

• 66. P^ucl of bitming charajal. Tests. 

67- Test for presence of carbon in wcvhI, paper, kerosene, coal gas, alc'ohol. 

. 68. Preparation 6f three Porbonates. ’ 

69. Solubility of carbonalos in the presence of carbon dioxide. 

' 60. Effect of heal on suspension of carhonates in soluliop, 

~61. Carbon dioxide from fermentation, 

62. Alcohol fromTerpicnlation. 

63. Preparation of ether by alcohol anef sulphuric ac*id. 

64t/ Prepaiatio& of alkaline salu of fatty acids, or soap zhaking. 
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• LA0ORA.TORY NOTEBOOK. * V.. 

tli6 Collogc En ti^Pc fe Exarnin&t ion Bo&rd iloos not peQuire the Rubmission of 
the candidate's laboratorffeotebook as pai t of the examination in rhemistn*, it requires 
the submission of a teacher's certificate destriptive of the notebook. The notebook 
^ould be forwarded directly U> the proper authorities of the college or scientific »c‘h(x)l 
which the candidate purpose.s entering. . The notebook must contain: 

(1) A brief description in the -pupil's own words of the materials t«id Uppai at tia em- 

ployed and the operations performed in e^ch experinient, sketches being 
used to represent apparatus where this is practicable. 

(2) Records in the pupil’s own words of phenomena as actually obser\*ed in the 

C'ourse of ^ach experiment. , ^ 

(3) A statement of the iinptirtan;.* conr-lusions which may properly be drawn from 

th^ phenomena as observed. 

» Special importaiu-c should be attached to the evidence which the notebook affords 
of independent an<i careful thought on the part of the pupil, as indif^ted by ability to 
rc<'og*«ze and express clearl^ the signifiranr'c nf the work actually performe<l. State- 
ments which have b?Jrn n\erely Uanscriberi fmm textbooks nr mamialsarc by no means 
J saiisfactorj*. The notebook should contain an index of experiments. 

• V. 

— CEflTinCATE REQUIRED. 

In lieu of the presentation of »Hhe time of the examinaUon 

the candidate must present a certificate In the following form: 

• V 

^ * Teacher’s Ceitificatc. ‘ ' 

(School). . * I " 

(City). 

( Date) ^ V 

I certify that during the aca<lemic year 

* / ■ 

has- personally jieifurmed and recorded in a suitable notebook 

experiments in the chemical laboralor>y)f the '.. .School' 

the exi>eriments being not very (Kffefcnt from the liit- prescribed, by the* College 
Entrance Examination Board, and that the notebook constitutes a into and original 
record of the experiments. * ^ ^ ^ 

The time given to the laboratory work haa occupied ...... hours and the time given 

to lect upland recitatio^ has occupi^ hours. ^ 

(S^ed) ‘ ^ 

^ Teacher of Chemistry. 

BOTANY. 

(t unit.) ^ 

The requirement In botany Is i»sed on the report of thp comriilttlfe on botany of t l.c science department 
o^e National Education AssociaUon, modified by a oommlttee of the society for plant morpbolOffT and 
pwysiology (DOW merged with the BaUnicak Society of America). 

The foMowing coujse is designed*to include those topics in the leading divisionsof 
the subject which ire now regyded by most teachers as fuNttamental. The. general 
^uence of topics is that recommended, bi4 this point in not i^rded tA especially 
imporUnt, ^d the soquehce, the methode, and the textbooks are left to the judgments 
of (he individual teacher. Where special circumsla^, siich aaex<!eptionaI c^culty 
of obtaining material, etc., prevent the coraf letiiflrw the entire amount while lowing- 
its Univalent in thoroughness, it is recoAunended that soirW of the min<ir topics here 
ftnd there be omitted rather than that th^ atAnpt should be made to cover all mqie 
■ 62400*-13r--U • v’'.. ■ 


" i 
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Buperficially, To provide for this poesibiUty the examination papers will always 
include a number of alternative questions. 

Individual laboratory work by the students is essential and should rei*eive at least 
double the amount of time given to recitation. In recording the laboratory wo^k 
stress should be laid upon diagrammatically accurate drawing and precise expressive 
description. • 

WTiile the College Entrance Examination Board does not require the submission of 
the laboratory notebook as part of the examination in bolauy, but expects that the 
notebook will be sent directly to the proper authoritie.s of the c'<<llege or scientitio 
school which the candidate purposes entering, it requires the 8\ibruis8ion of a teacher’s 
certificate covering the candidate’s laboratory wtirk. The blauk form of the t'crlificate 
required may be obtained from the secretarj' of the board. 

The full year’s couree consists of two parts: 

Part I. The General Princtples of (A) Anatomy and Mokprology, (B) Physi- 
OLOot, AND (C) Ecology. 

(.A) Anatomy and Morphology. » 

The Seed. — Four t>'pes (dicotyledon without and with endospenn, a nvmo<‘olyIedon 
and a gymnosperm); structure and homologous parts. Ko<kI supply; experimental 
determination of its nature and value. Phenomena of germination and growth of 
embryo into a seedling (including bursting from the seed, assumption of position, and 
’ unfolding of parts). J 

The Shoot. — Gross anatomy of a l(^ical shoot, including the relationships of jx»8i(ion 
of leaf, stem (and rtx^, the arrai^ment of leaves and buds on the stem, and deviations 
« * (through light adjus&ent, from s)*mmelr>'. Buds and the rntnle of origin of 

• new leaf and stem; \ni^|Qf^uds in particular. 

Specialized and meiapiorphoeed shoots (steni.s and leaves). General structure and 
distribution of the iestling tissues of the shoot; annual growth; shedding of bark and 
leaves. ^ ^ 

The Rool.-^roas anatomy of a typical root; position wR^erigin of scc^rndjir)' 
hair*zone, cap, and growing point. Specialized and metamorphosed roots. Genered 
Btructure and distribution of the leading .tissues of the root. 

The flower. — Structure of a ty^pical flower, especially of ovulqand polleir; fuuctionH 
of the parts. Comparative morphological study 0 / four or more marked types, witlx,. 
the construction of transverse and longitudinal diagrams. 

The Fruit.— Structure of a typical fruit.. Comparative nh)rj)hologi<“«il study of four* 
or more marked types. 

9 

* This oomparBU\*riy morpholoKical studj of flowen and fruits may advantageously be p<xst]}oned to the 
end of Part II, and then taken up in connection with dassdAcation of Anglosperms. 

The Cell. — Cytoplasm, NucUil^ Sap-cavity, Wall. 

* (B) Phytiology. 

RAle of water in the plant; lofcsorpfian (esmom), path of transfer^ /rorwpim/iVm, 
iurgidity and iU mtchanxAil value, platmolytii. 

Photoeynthesia; dependence of eUuxh formation upon ditorophyll, lights and carbon 
^toruk; rvoZiUton o/orypsu, obseivation of starch grains. ^ 

^ Kespiration; necessity for oxygen in growth, evolution of carbon dioxide. 

Digestion; digestion of starch with diastase, and its rdle in translocation of foods. 

^ Irritability; geotropism, heliotropism, and hydrotropism. 

* Growth; localiuUion in higher plants; amount in elongating stems: relationshipi to 
^ temperature. 

, FertiUsation; sexual and vegetative reproduction. 
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(C) Ecolo^. 

M(Klificationfl (metamorphosefl) of parts for special fimctiotis. Dissemination. 
( ntss-pollination . Light relations of green tissue. 

.Special habitats: Mesophytes, Hydrophytes, Ualophytes, Xen.phytes; ('limbers, 
Epiphytes, Paraaites (and Saprophytes), I nsec tivom. 

* *♦*#♦* 

In thiscounfvtion field work faorpreai importanee, and for some topics is !nrii5*pensal.le, thouph much 
may I>c done also with potted plants in Rreenhotisw. photographs. ,md museum spocimeas. It'ts strongly 
rfM-ominended that .some systematic fleUl work Iw ronsiderod as an integral part of the course, coordinate 
iji-lpnnitenessand Value as far as it goes with the laboratory work. The tcraput ions to haiiness and guess- 
ing in ecology miLst be combated. 

Pakt H.-Thk Natural History op the Pla.nt Groups, a.n*i> CtAssincATios. 

ct)nipn*heiisi VO siimman' of the great natural groups of plants, based upon the 
thenuigh Pimly nf the .«tTUrture, repnxluction, and adapUtion.s to habitat of one or 
tw') tyjH»8 fnun each group, Pupplemeriled and exlcmled by more rapid study of other 
fiTins in th+is(? gioup'<. Where living material ts wanting lor the latter, preserved 
material, anti even gtuxl pictures, may be u.s(h 1. and a siandard lextbtHik should be 
thoroughly read. The general homologies from group to grt)iip should be noted, 
th-mgh it i.s not e.xpiMed that these will be known in detail. 

In general, in this part of the coiiTBe, much leas attention should be given to the 
lower and int'on.spicutms groups, and pntgre.'^ively more to the higher and conspicuous 
fnnnn. 

Following is a list of recommended type,s from which, or their equivalents, selec- 
tion may Iw madt*; », 

(at Au;« FleunK iK'cuH. SphieroIIa, Spin>gj'ia, V'aucheria, Fucus, Nemaliou (or 
I’l'ly.-^iithoiiia or CttleiK-luric). 

(/)) Fun(;i. Hacieria, Rhiznpus nr Mucor, Y'easI, Puccinia (or a Powdery Mildew), 
('oMi Smut, Mimliruom. ' ^ 

Uacicria and VeiLst h;up. oln ions dttad vantages iu such a oourifl. but ihelr great economic Importance 
nuyjaslify their Intrxxluction. 

(c) Liche.ss. Phypcia (or Parmelia or Usnea). 

td) ^RYOPHYTK.^. In Hepatum, Uudula (or Porella or Marchaptia). In hfusci, 
Mnium (or Folytrichmn or Fuimria). 

(rl PTEmoom YTF.H. In Filhiiioa*, Af^pidimn or equivalent, including, of couree, 
the pmthallus. In KquoHCtinea;, Equisetnnt. In Lycoiwxlinefie, Lycop^ium, and 
Sciiiginelhi (or |rt.K:‘te.‘)). 

(/) GYMNosrEiAis. Pinus nr equivalent. 

fy) Anuiosperms. a inomx'otyledon and a dicotyledon, to I>e studied with refer- 
ence to the homologies oMheir parts with \hnFc in the uhmve iJtoups; Utgether with 
representative plants of the leading Bubdivisions and principalj fasiiliefl of Angio- 
apsrms. " 

* ♦ ♦ ‘ 

' ho pmptinilion of an berborhim b notther required nor recommeoded, except as votuntary work for 
tho^e with a ta^to for collecting. Jf nude, it should not constitute a simple accumulatiJD of species, but 
should mprcMni some dbUnct idee of plant associations* or of morphology, or of repreeenUiion of the 
poups, etc. ' . ^ 

^ GBOGRAPHY. 

The requlnmMt in geography fa tiesed oxt^lte report of the committee oo physleal geography of the 
science departmmt of the Kational Kducadtm Xieoctatlon. 

The folhtwing outline includes only the moet essential and prinoiplefl of physi- 
cal geography i^^luch must be studied in the classraom and iaboiatosy . The material 
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is, fpr the moet part, comraon to the leading textbooks, though it should be recognized 
that no adequate laboratory manual is at present available. The order of presentation 
is not essential; it is recommended, however, that the topics \>e treated in general in 
the ofder given. 

OtTTUNE.— Recognizing that the field of physical geography in secondary schujls 
should include (1) the earth atfa globe, (2) the ocean, (3) the atmosphere, and (4) the^ 
land, the following outline is planned to 'cover these several larg6 topics, with the 
further recommendation that the time allowance be proportionately increased iu 
the order named : ^ ^ 

The Earth as a Globe— 

Shape of earth, how proved, consequences of shape. 

Size: how earth is measured; effects of size. / 

Rotation: character of morion; latitude, longitude, and 4^e. ‘ 

Revolution: raio, path, direction, and the consequences. ^ ^ 

Magnetism: compass, poles, variation. 

Map pnqoclion. 

The Ocean- 

Farm, divisions, and general charact eristics of the (H-ean. ^ 

Depth, density, temperature of pecan waters. 

Charac'terifltics of wean floor. 

Distribution of life in oceans. 

MovQpteni of ocean waters: \Vavo8-%use and effect; currents— ('a uk's, pnKifs of 
causes, important currents, effect of currents;' tides — character of motion, cause 
of tides, v'ariation of tides, bore.'y 
"Work of the ocean. / 

Clames of shore linos and importance of shore lines. 

The Atmoephere— 

Composition and offices of atnuwphere . 

* Instruments used in study of atim>sphere 
Temperature— Source and variation of atmtwpheric tcm|)cralures; isothermal 
charts of world, January and July, with special study of isotherinals o{ northern 
and southern hemispheres, ofdocation of heat equator, of cold i>oIe, enwded 
isotherms, etc. 

— measurement of pressure; use of pressure in altitude delcrminalion.‘j; 
relation to temperature; study of isobars on U. S. w’eather map; dLstribution 
pressure over world in January and July; relations of isobars to isotherms. 
Circulation of atmosphere — winds, classes, directions, causes, effects. 

Moisture — source, forms, measurement, precipitatioh. 

Storms — ^pathsand characters of 8t4)rmsof United Stales; daily weather at different 
seasons; relation of storms to general weather conditions; fclation of weather 
to climate. 

The Land— ; 

Several features of land as rorapared with ocean. 

Distribution of land. 

Map representation of topography. 

Changes in land forms, effects of elevation and depression. 

Plains — kinds of plains; characteristics of different kinds; development of plains; 

coastal plain of eastern United States in parts; alluvial plains, their humalion 
‘ and Importaace; relation of life conditions to different forms of plains. 

Plateaua — young plateaus, dissected plat^us, oltTplateaua, broken plateaus. 
Mountaina^lock, folded, domed, and massive mountains. 

Volcanoes — dislributioD, character at different stages. « 
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Tht Land — Continued. . 

Rivem— life hiHtory of river, work of rivers, topography of vaHeys at different 
Rtagcfl, lakes and lake biwinw; revivcd'rivers; drowned valleys; the great drainage 
basins of the United States. 

Glaciers— existing ice sheets, kinds of glaciers, work of glaciersT^aNo^eristice 
of glaciated area of northern United States. 

Summary— 

Kelalion of man. plants, and^animals, to clitnate, land forms, and oceanic areas. 

The outline given tan but present the larger topics to be covered, and in a Way 
suggest the point of view desired. Karh t>oj)ic should be treated .so as to show ita 
cuu.sal relations to other topics, and, so far as ptissible, the effects of earth features on 
life conditions should be emphasized. 

The candidate's preparation should include: 

(1) The study of one of the Iea<Iing secondary text.bfstks in physical geography, 
Uiat a knowledge may be gained of the e.sHcntial principles, and of well-sele<'ted facts 
illustrating those principled. 

f2) Individual laboratory work, comprising at least 40 exercises selected from a list 
not very different from the one given below. From one-third to one- ha If of the can- 
didale’s classroom work should be devoted to laboratory exercises. In the autumn 
uiwf spring field trips should take the place of labriratorj* exercises. 

USX OK POS8IBI.K EXEKC1.SKH.* 

Earth as a Globe-^ 

Conemict a ditigram showing inclination of earth's axis and effects of an axis 
at right angles and parallel to plane of orbit. [1] 

('ause of day and night, and extent of sutdight over surface. [1] 

° t 'onetruct a diagram showing position of earth. mo<in, and sun at the several phrises 
of moon. [1] ■ . ^ ' 

( onstruol a series of linfis to some adopte<l scale, showing circumference and 
fhameler of earth, and distaiu'e of seyeral leading large cities from New York. 

Determination of latitude, north and soutli line, and high noon, fl ] 

Ocean— 

• Sludyof o«)ail current maps [1], tide charta [1], types of shore lines [1], positions 

of lighthouses, life-saving stations, and largo cities in relation to siiuthcrn 
Atlantic shore. [1] 

Stilly of map of world, showing heights of land and depths of sea. [1] 

Kxp^n selected steamer routes across Atlantic and I'acific. [1] 

Atmosphitf — 

Deteiini nation of altitude of hill by barometer. [1] f 
Det^rVination of dew point. [1] 

January and July temperature of 40° N. and S. lAt. [2] . 

Ix)ca{m suid» migration of heat equator^and cold jx>le. [2] 

Compfliiann of temperature over lan'd and water at different seasons. [2] 

Study distribution of wind systems by aeasc/ns, and compare with pressure con- 
^ * ditions. [2] 

^lakc isotherm and isobar maps from furnished date. [2J , 

Find average wind directions about a storm center. [1 ] 

Make complete weather maps from furnished data.. [2] . 

^ Study distribution of cloudlnesa and rainfall about a storm center^ Jl] 

* Ibedict weather conditions from data fOxxiiahed. [1] 

Find average rate and direction of motion of storm centers. [1] 

Study condition *of ** cold waves*' and **northea8te».** [ij * * * 

rNui^tabiMk«titn<UD.tHNv«ht»^iboam 
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Land— 

Compansoa of areas to scale. [1] 

Making crot»-8C*ciion^ of contour maps to [4] 

('ro^i^H‘ lions of hm'hure map. iiml ( hiuigiug hachure to ('oiinuir map. [2] 
Wniirtg destTipUon of models. [4] , 

Writing description of picture an<l wcouijianying map (2| 

ConalnKlion of river profile. (1] 

Making drainage map of l'nit<‘d Suites. 1 1 1 

Written defu riplion of selectcM! nnlpH illustrating < lassi's nf land ft*rni.‘». [4j 
Planning u journey and dewriliing i-ountry to bo .m*on. ( I [ 
l>iH*ating illustrations of (‘oinnion land fonns on some s|M‘ci}d contour maji. | l] 
F'onr excuraions in autumn, do.s<Tibed in detail. (S| 

Four exc ursions in spring. descTil>ed in detail. [S] 

The candidate’s practical exercisc,‘.s should be distributed about lecf'dlows; Matlie- 
mulicai geograpliy 5, ocean a, atmosphere 12, land 18. In connection with tlnun 
the candidate .should prepare a noielHjok in which are recorded with dales the steps 
and the results of his lalMirutory exercise.s. This l><v»k should contain an index ot 
subjects and should l>e a true and original rec’onl of the putiiPs work. 

While the t'ollc^ge laitram o Kxamination 14oard does not rcMjuirt? the .submission 
of the lalx»rutory noUds>t»k as part of the examination in geography, bill exjtec ts 
that the iiotelsH»k will be sc*nt din*rtly to the proper antl^orities of the coIUge or 
Bcientiiic s<‘hiH»l whicti tlie caiiilidato purpi)s<‘s enleritig. it riHjuires ihe submi.s.sion 
of a leacdier’s cerliticate covering tin? canditlaie's Inlsiratory work. 

ZOOLOGY. 


(1 unit y 

Th« requiremant in toolof^y is in iiocordanoe wiih iht* n»|X)rt of a committM appointed )>y 
Society of Zoologists. 


V 


The following cmtline iiu hides the priin iples wf zoology \yhich are indi8|x‘nsa) a* 
to a general survey of the wdence. It^is not intended to indicate order of stuily t»f 
the topics— this must he left to the teacher and the textlnKik. ^ 

1. The general natural histor>’ — imduding general external structure in relation 
to adaptations, life hisloricH, geographical range, relation.s to other plants and atd- 
mala, and economic relations — of common vcirlebrntes and invertebrates, so far :is 
representatives cd these groups are obtainable in the hx'ality where l)ie counH^ is giviui 

The types miggested are a mammal, hircl, lizard, snake, turtle, newt. frog, dogti.**!! 
or shark, bony fish, clam, snail, starfish, earthworm, phinarian, liydra, sea-aneimnie, 
panutKPcium. In the case of arthropods, pupils should heamie familiar with common 
cniataceans, spiders, myriaf^Kis, and insects representing at least five orders. 

^ Mctual examination of i‘ommon animals With referenc'e U> the alxive |>oints slumid 
supplemented by reading giving nalyral-history information. It is not ('xj>ectod 
that there will be time for making extensive notebtxiks on the natural-history work , 
rather will the work in this line take the fonn otlahoratory deinonstralion.s. S«» far 
time permits, ilrawings and notes should be made. TheMiolebcHik menlioned 
below should contain at least drawings on the extenud sirin' tu re of four animals not 
studied under eeotiort !l, preferably tw’o insects, a motiusk, and a second vertebrate'. 

2. The classification of ahimals into phyla an<l leading classes (ex< ept the tnoiiern 
subdivisions of the worms) and the great churacteristii's of these groups. In Ihe 
case of insects and vertebrates the cfiaracteristitia of tlie pibminent orders. 

The teaching of classificatiou should be by practical work, so as to train the pupil 
"to recognize animals and to point out the chiof taxonomic Characteristics. The 
meaning of species, genera, and far^r gmups khould be develot>ed by constructive 
practical wofk with representatives of insect or vertebrate orders. 
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3. The general plan of external and internal structure, not the anatomical min- 
ntifc, of one vertebrate (preferably frf>g or fish) in general comparison wnth human 
1 km I y I; an arthmp<Hl fpreferabh a dcrapKKl): an annelid (earthworm or Nereifl): a 
ca'icntoratc fhydndd, hydra, or sea-anemone); a pi\>U)zoon fa ciliate, and amoeba* 
wlicn iK)8sib]e). In place of any of above types not locally available there may be 
?ubi^tituted a second vertebrate, an infHM t, a nir)llu8k, (ir an echiiuKlerm. Tieei’es, 
llic study of which is rectimmended aa optitnial,' shotdd Ik* examined first with the 
uimided eye. in sneh a atnu ture as a frog's leg. and then with a microscope demon- 
strate the relation t»f cells and inten’cllular substance in epithcdiimi and cartilage; 
and. if fHiHsihhy in other tissues. The functifUis of the < hief tissues and their posi- 
tions in the h(Mi.y of a vertebrate shouhl he iwrinted out. 

A. (i) The general physiology of alK>ve types, involving the essentials of digestion, 
ahsorji -M, cimdation. respiration, cell metalndism, secretion, excrt'tion. and nervQue 
fmn ton.s.' This .shouhl ajjply c<nnparatively ih(v essentials of elementary work in 

liman ])hysiolog\-. l^enumstrations and experiments, siudi as are suggested in 
rugh-8(di(H*l textb(K»ks on human physiology, should be intrcMluced, or recalled if 
iinf previously wellpresented in elementary physiolog)*, in eonnection with the 
di.Mcussion of the cffief functions.^ As far os practicable stnictnre and function should 
1)0 studied together. 

(ii) Coinparisoii ftf the general life prtx^esses in animals and plants (in connection 
with l'M>titny if /tM>logy is first studied). 

5. The very genera! features of asexual reproduction of a proto zoon (preferably 
Paramo cittm): alteriiati))ii of generations in hydroids; reproduction and regenera- 
tion of Hydra: tlie very general external feature.s of embryological development in 
a ti.Mh or fmg; and (tiptional) the general cellular nature (not eentmsomea and the 
like) of germ ( ells, fertilization, and cell division in developing eggs should, as far 
a.s iMissible. ho donnmstnited ami l)riefiy described. Also, the most interesting features 
td dcvelopniLMd shoidd he )x>iiited out in thertise of other animals studied. 

(i. The prominent evidence of relationsliip, suggesting evolution, within such 
grmi]>s US the (lecai)ods, the insects, and the vertebrates, should be demonstrated. A 
few facts indi('ating the stniggle for existence, adaptation to environment, variations 
of intlividuals. and man’s selective influence should he pointed out: but the factors of 
evnlutioii ami the discuaaion of its theories shouhl not he aUom))tcd. 

7 (Optional.) Some leading facts regarding the epoch-making discoveries of 
hiol(igi('al hi.8tor>' and the careers of ^uch eminent naturalists as Darwin, Huxley, 
Pasteur, ami .Vgasisiz should be presented. 

The above outline of a cotirse in general zoology should be developed on the basis of 
a nmoH* of laboratory study guided by definite directions. This should l>e supple- 
mental by die i areful reading of at least one mmlem elementary textbook in general 
z.(H>logy. At Ibiist two-thirds of the time should l>e devoted to the practical studies of 
th(‘ lalM)ratory. If good nature studies have not preceded the course in high-school 
Z(H)logy, pupils sluiuld be encouraged to do supplementary work in the line of natural 
history, A notelnxjk with carefully labele<l outline drawings of the chief stnicturos 
studied anatomically (secthm 3), and the drawings mentioned untWr natural history 
(section 1). and with notes on demonstrations and in explanation of drawings, with 
(lutes and an index, should l>e prepared by the candidate in connection with his prac- 
ti('al work. 

WTiile the College Entrance f)xamination Hoard does not requij^ the s^bpaissipn of 
the lalwralory notel>ook, btU expects that the notebook will l>e sent directly to the 
proi>er authorities of the college or scientific school which the candidate purpoeea 
entering, it requires the submission of a teacher’s ceiiifii'ato covering the candidate's 
lalwratory work. 


> To^ks nAed '^optional*' an regarded aa MnbU for the hlgb-eehiwl loology, but will not be 
tequJeed in axamtaatioDs. 
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DRAWING. 

(1 unit :) 

The requirement in drawing is based upon the sutemeiu of eulrance requirements in tiiis subject as 
contained in the caulogufts of colleges and UDiverNitiew represented in the ('ollege Kntranc<' Kxamiimtiun 
Board. 

The t'andiciate'ti preparation HhoiiUl inrlude freehand drawinit of .simply ptMimetrirul 
plarte and solid figures and siniple piecew of macliinory, with u fair knowletigt* of tho 
rulcM of pen* pec live am+ light oml sliiule a*s applied in freehand f^ketidiing. The caii- 
dulate siiouhl l>c aide to repnxhicc* from u ll.il t'opv with enlarg(>menl <ir redurlioo 
of size. 

Forcouises iti archilecMiire. the preparation sliould iiultule, in addition to the uhove. 
the drawing of simple jiitM'es of efehitectnral omanienl faflreek aniltemiom a desiirn of 
iron. scrollwork, etc.l- 

For cutirsos in engineering, the preparation should inchide thecopynigoi inaohinrry 
details. 

For courses in general .scienco or in seienct? ft>r tt'aeht'rs. the jirejiarat ion nhoiild 
include the eojiying of still life and .simjtle jdant forms. 

Every candidate mu.st ])relk*nt al the time »f and as j>art of the examination in draw- 
ing a set of freehand dra\vitigs(‘xectitod during a one- your eotirse in apreitaratory srlio..) 
and within a period of 2 years before the time *d application for examination. 

These drawings shotild l>e al least 20 in number, and phoidd display tin* prolicicney 
of the Hiudent in the following points: 

1. Ability to sketch freehand from dictation with reasonable actairary and with 
fairly corre<’t steady and clean lines any simide g(‘ometrical figure or combination of 
tigures, straight lines, stpiure.n and circles, polygons, spirals, or the like. 

2. Ability to sketch from iht oliject, with reiUHmuble correctness of ]m)j>oriion. 
St met lire, and form, geometrical humIoIs. simple vases, simple details of maeliinery. >>v 
eomnrion objects. siK’h as ordinary houtH^hoUl furniture and utensils. 

3. Ability to skeU h from the copy, eidarging or reducing its dimensions, any simple 
object, such as a globe valve, stopcock, or any ordinary historical ornament ^sui has an 
acanthus leaf, egg ami dart ornament, anthcinion, tile patient, iron scmllwork, or 
the like. 

Corfectnesa of proporlion and accuracy in the angles ami curves and structural rehi- 
tioiiH of the parl.s of every (igune or object drawn are of the higho.st importanec.^and 
great care shyuld he taken in laying out the drawings, in the lUHt of construc^ntn fnies. 
and in the ^rawing of general maj«es and contour before the details are begun. 

A certain prbjKtrtion of shade drawings from caats maybe included; but theyarenoi 
required, and should not form the majority of the drawings submitteii. 

These drawings mu.st be properly certified by the Jeucher, and the indor.M'inent 
muHt, in effect, be as follows; 

1 certify that the accompanying drawings were actually executed, l»y 

(hiring th<» y(»ar It)...., while under systematic instruction jn 
drawing in . . school. 

. Ihstructqr in Drawing. 

In case the candidate has not at tendeil a sy atemalic course of instruction as detaileil 
above, ho may submit a corresiwnding of friH^hund drawings, duly certified by his 
instructor, or with hia own signed declaration that the drawings are his own work. 
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^ MUSIC. 

Thpre(|ulnim«nt in music Is hn.sod un the report ofajoint wmmitteorepreseDtinjitheH;bSteml*;<Jucatk>n*l 
Musical (,'ouference and tht New Kn^tland Kducation 

in) MfHiCAJ. .\rritK<’i.vTiON. 

Tl)(* board will bold u writton (*xiunin:Uion nn tlic firHt two partJ? of the following: 
i 1} A pfoneral knowlcdf'e of the tirincipal musical formn — eong, classix’ dance, fugue, 
s<niata (all mcveinniits i. symphony— aix I uf their hi.storical developTneut. 

(2) A general kunwlciige <pf tiu* liven an<I environment of at least 10 rom|H».n<'rs, 
including Hueh. Mo/.ari. ileetlupven, Schniperl. Thopin. an<l 5 of the/{pllo\ving: Purcell. 
Handel, fihu'k, Haydn, ( heruhini. Weher. Ihpssini, filiiika, Mendpls.nuhi), S<-huinanu, 
\\';igtier, Verdi. '' 

(:t) I'amiliariiy with cermiu designated works, the works tici- for 191 1 are: 

Jiurh: Prehide I and Kngue I from the \VelI-Tem|)ered ^Uvi-diord. (hu'otte from 
Sixth Viiploiurllo Suite. 

iimulcl: Air with^ Variations ("The Uamionions Hlaelcsmitli ” 1. 

Httijifh: l.an^o fripiij St ring. Quartet fop. 7b Nip. A). 

Motnrl: OviTitirr Up ' The^Magii* Klute.” Symphony in (J Miiupr (entirr*). 

Jhflhf)rt’H: Sipiiate Pathol i(pte fop. U, entire), barglietto from SeVond Symphony. 
Allet:rn run Ilrio from Kifth Syin]phony. 
lbfp(T; Overture to "Dor I'reis<'hutz.” 

Srliubrrl: MtPinent Musical in I' 'Minor (op. 91. \o. :ii. Song. "The Krl-King.” 
Song. ’'Hark. Hark, the Lark.” 

MnuirUsohn: Seher/o from "Miilsumm'er Night’s Dream.” " Spinning Song" (up. 
(17. Xo. -1). 

('ftopm: Piplonaise (op. 40, No, )), Nocturne (op. 37, No. 2). 

Schiunafut; " Anfschwung " fop. 12. Nip. 2). Song. "I m wunders<'h6nen Monat Mai.” 

•* Wn^nrr: Overture to "Tannhun.st^r.” Siegfried ’.s Kunoml Marvh, from “Oetter- 
dainiiierung." ' . 

Tile College Entrance Examination Hoard Will as.^^ign a niting oh the written exami- 
natiiPM covering [1] and [2]. nixm the b^^fa of \vhich the college or uni versil y ( oncenuxl 
will record a ' provi.siunal i);vss (pr a failure.” A candidate who n-ceives a " provisional' 
pas.s‘‘ must take the examination in [3] at the institution whiidi he or she elects to 
enter. In this latter examination the candidate will be ex|M*ct(Ml to idei'.iify charnc- 
teri.siic jHirtionHof the wp irks set. when playe<l 1>V the examiner; and togi\e intelligent 
inftpnnation concerning the form and character of 4 he works t heimxdve.^. The test will 
not rcipiire ahility to perform, or to read I'npin jtrintp'd mu.sic. 

(h) HARMOVY. ^ 

(1 unit.) 

The examination in harmony will consist only of a written tegt . there will l>e no test 
in jMirform^nee. The canditlalo sliouhl have at (juired : 
fl) The ability to hnnnonize, in A vot'ul ])arts, simple mehnlieH td not fewer than 8 
ineasun'9, in soprano or in huas— these meltHlies will retjuire a knowledge of triatla and 
itiversions, of diatonic seventh (‘horde and inversions, in the major and minor modes; 
ami of uuMhilntion, tranmenUor complete, to nearly-related keys. 

(2) Analytical knowledge of ninth chords, all mmharmonic tones, and altered 
chorda (Including angmente’d cln^rda). [Studente are encouraged to apply this knowl- 
edge in their hamionization.] y • 

It is urgently recommendeti that systematic ear-training (as to inter\'al>^eIody, and 
chord) bo a |mrt of the preparatioTi for this Examination, Simple exi^pises in har- 
inoniaatioh at the pianoforte are reepmmendt«i, The student will be expected to have 
a full knowledgp»of the rudiments of music, scales, inten^als, and 'staff notation, 
including the terms and expresaioti marks in common use. 
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(r) COlNTERPOIiT. * * ‘ ' 

(1 uoit.) 

Tho oxaminafion in co\mU*rjK)int will (‘^)n^^iHt only of a writtoii tent; there will be no 
tost in perfurmanrc. Tho cundidaft* shmiM havelnul training in pianof<)rte-pluyinj5“. 
Ruflirieiit to enable him to render tlu? lw(> part inumtiinis^d Ihu’h. The work Hhoubv 
ronflist principally of written nxorri«<*s on given or in vented themes, us follows: . j 

ChomU ainl nieliKlieH harjnoni/.ed , with ujit' of piussing and onmnumtal tones; the 
Hcvoral onl<»rs of counterpoint ih 2, II, and *t v<jires, with ami witlnmt cmitm 
eleinuntary pnuiice in douldo roimterisiml ; iiniUilive i-ounlerjsdnt in tho stylo of ih<* 
Hiinpler 2-part ami :\-\K\ri invontionn and <-lmnil prehideK of barb; genonil and umilyt- 
i(‘al study of contnipuntul comjKtsit ions td larger imliiding detailed unulysis 

(l)Oth as to harmonic s< hoHK‘ andiw4.o coiitmpuutal trout iiienl ) of not loss than 10 pages 
from at least d fugues of Bach’s \Voll -Teiiiport*d riavicliord. 

There should Ik* ,m)nie priu‘l ire wit li the('rU*f in read ing and in writing, h'ainiliarily ^ 
with the alio and tenor ( lots is (•.spi*eiaiiy ilesinihle. ^ 
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APPENDIX B. 

DEFINITIONS OF UNIT COURSES OF STUDY AND REQUIREMENTS IN 
CERTAIN SUBJECTS BY THE COMMISSION ON ACCREDITED SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES OF THE NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COL- 
LEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

' I MT I iirusKs IN (; KM:it u,. 

! . A I tiit ( vi Stmly in ;i Scmtniary ScIum.I is .iHitinl a an 

ara.rnniir war iHat shall ini linli- in tin* ajj^rrcpUc not Ic.ss iliaii ll-M) .sixty-miimtt* Imiim 
.'1 .liiasriB.iii Work. J hours oi’ manual lrainiiu:or lalx.ratory work iM-iii^(‘(|uivalcnt (o 
] liour of claKHriMim work 

2. A I nit ( onr.'*(* ol Stiidy in tin* (’ollo^o is as a ruiirw ro\ orin^ an aru<lcniir 

year that sliall inchnh* in tin* a^^*gat<« not \vw than i:>0 nixt y-minnto hnnr« of cIobh- 
r'Mun Work, at least ‘J liournof !ai>oratory. drawinGf. shop, or fieM work hoin^.Mninivaletit 
til 1 iionriif chw'on; work. 

S. rho 1 nat ion re(|nirt*meu(, of ilio liiji^tMehool anti llu* tui-triuiee rtMjiiiixMnoiit of 
llie follejfo .siiall inrluile lu units :is aliovo dctincd . 

■(. All lii^di-srlitstl eiirrii ula and all reiiuirpinonlH for etdlego enlranr(?‘MialI inelndo 
as eoiistantfl A units of Kiij;li.sh and 2 units of inathetnaties. 

(ou.Kt;K nnunT kou wouk done in sktondahV Hruuoi.s, 

1. TlKM-oniinissioii favors the^nnieral priiu iplo that enlle^VM should gi vo ad vaiircd 
credit for .secondarwsrhoul work, wluui Hutllcicnt in amount and (^u.-flity, done in 
ai.Idilinn to the lo niiH.s rctiuired for aihnission. 

2. In the opinion of the cfunmisHinn no advanced colk*jr(. credit should he given for 
^ IcNs than 1 hdl year of st*rnndary-s<diool wofk in any subject . except eo far :is half uuitfl 

arc specirHsl in the ihdlnitions of unit courses, or for any study that is not punmed 
later than tiu* rvcond year of the higlnstdnsjl courHtc 

3. TlieamoniH ofatlvanrc credit tt> be awanlcd in an \ subject should he deteriyined 
by the college which th"^ student enters. 

» ♦ « * # * ^ 

MATHEMATICS. * 

* * (3 units.) 

\ Three chief aims should he set for itistruciion in maUienialics in the.ftetnmdary 
Bchottl: 

1. To inspire and faeililate the juapiisitioii of knowkdge in an importatit field of 
humati I honglil ; mat heinati(*s is ^cees^^y h> I lie compreTOusion and mastery ofc nature. 

2. To develop the ability to apply ihis knowledge to practical and theoretical 
investigations. 

3. To develop and stnmgthen tlie ability to |)crceive exm-t relatioimand to make 
inferences correctly; the teacher’s constant aim should l>e t4> train the pupil to think 
and to fonmilate clearly the results nf his thinking. 

n. We may itnsonably expect of students completing* a high'St'hool amrse and 
()resenting themselves f^r admisBiun lo college: 

1. A fair degree of accuracy and rapidity in calculations, and a fair knowledge of die 
applications numbera to the solutfen of the common problems of life. 

\ * * . * 1 *T 1 
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2. A fair degree of skill in making algebraic transformations. 

X The ability to use the etiiiatinn as an instrument in the sojution of problems. 

•I. 1 no anility to inlorprct ulj,Tl)rair rosultis. 

^ 5. A fair . oinprehonsion .,i what constitutes a proof in miUhemutUs. 

6. A g.H..I knowledge of tlie facts of elementary algebra an.lrf.lan,> and solid geometry, 
C, We recognize the fact that the etn.lents of the last higV<« li.Hd vear because of 
their greater maturity, have much more ability to gnuip the abstract thinking of mathe- 
rnaurs than do students of the first year. The material ofTerc.l in the courses and the 
methods of instruction ^i.ml.l l>e doU-rmineil with this in view. At first the simoler 
an.l more .on.-rete ideas of the suhjet shonl.l he .lealt with. In later stages more 
compli,-.ate.l nie. hanical work an, I formal the,,ry shoul.l he iutr./uce.l gru.lnallv 
1) 1,0 mnts. by title, shall 1 k>: (t) Algebra, lirs, .-oiirse, I ilnit: (y) plane gis,,,.- 

J^i'^t i U“'t; (db) O.di.1 gts.itieiryi or (I) plane trigonometry . 

* * * * * # « 

Un.lor any arrangement arithmetic, algehnv. geometry, and trigonoiqetrv should be 

regar(le..l an.l tr.alte.l as .litfereiit phases of ,.ne aii.l tliesatne great snhje.'t— mall ml- 

res. The g.sm„.|r.,al, the arilhmeli.-al, uigehraie, an.l phv.si. al phases of malhe- 
,^mat.c.s shonl.l he pre.se^ite.l as far aa |s,.ssil,l,- from the begintdng-|o the en.l ,.f the 
seeondary .•oiirs.v Mn. h can he ,l..ne in lliis .lirc llon hy employing g«ym.‘tri.al 
inellHKis m ulgelrra ami hy nsitig algebrai,- pr„ee.s,s<.s in geometry. Nnmerons ..x.un- 
ples taken from physics ami prohlenis illustrated giaphirally anil taken fn.iii auv 

Boim e yvhatevor Qiuy he lulvaMtii^^OoiiHly emplnycil. 

t:. The'ulgel.ra rcpiircl f..r eiitran. e to .■oliege shoiiM iu. lu.le llie following l..pi.-.s 
(no 6igiutiriin<’(‘ U) IxMittiK iiod In llie order !iere)! ' 

J. Ttio fuudjuneiiiul Iuwh of aJ^x*l)m. 

2. The general viewof algehraic immber. 

3. The four fundameiiitti operalions as applied l.. inteKral. fra. iional, an.l irrali..iml 
expreflsione. 

4. Factoring. 

6. Hintmiiul theorem for jxisitiVe integral expnneniH. 

_ C. Solution, d equatieiis in I variable, in, In.ling .simple ipia.lratic, fraeli.. mil an.l 

ijpilioluil cfjuatioiuj. \ ^ • 

,7. Solution of BysU'ins „f ...piali.m in'2 variable.s, in. ln.liug linear sysl.mi, liuear- 
qiiadpatic system, an.l a few ..f tlieTflia.lrati,- systems that o.'enr in., re freonenlly in 
prortieo. . , ‘ • 

* 8. Ratio and pro|>ortion. / ' . 

9. The stateiiKuit and Holntioii of probh*nifl. 

Jt is reeommendo.1 that this unit ami a half be divi.led into two portions, an ek» 
meutury eoifrso: Algebra 1, to he given iu the first year of liigh aelus.l, kml a m,.re 
advanced course to be given after the c.mrire in plane gaimetry in the third or f.mrih 
year. - ' . 

•- * ..* * * * * 

In plane geometry it is suggested that a eleaiS^onception of geometriral reasoning 

and a firmer grasp upon'geomctrieal facts con bfi/onirod hy a thomugh nmsi.lerati.m 
of a small miml.er of theorems than by a hiirrSdTghuiee at a larger number It is 
therefore reemnmended that the more important theorems be cjitpliasize.! and that 
the lem important be omitted or passed over without proof. It is suggested that 
^•hers be free to assume the truth of some of the most evident theorems at first 

P^f may begivemlater if desired. The original demonstmtion of thi-orcms U of the 

utmost im^rtanc.^ The use of exercises invol ving algebraic and mmierieal applica- 
tions b to be encouraged. The habit of giving accurate definitions, the perception 
^•of what constitutes a demonstration of truth, confidence in' one’s own power of • 
comet reasoning and the ability to discover geometrical relations are of more ilupo^ 
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tancc* than th<; ability to rocall tho deraonetration of a lar^pe number of th(H)n iiuj, 

* It would bo well to omit the theory of limits and inconimonflurabloe from this course. 

Solid gwmet.r>', Hb, should comprise the usiml topics given in texts. Here, too, ' 
there Hhould be a^vutcring of attention n^K)n more iinjHirUint theM)rems. More 
^ eju])hji.'<itt Hhould be ]>Ia(MHi (tn iiu'nauration. 

It may be d(*airable in some schools to rearrange the mtftiTial of coureee 2 and 3b 

that course 2 should include the eleiiumts of both plane and solid geometry, leaving 
to eimr^^e 31) the inon' dilficult phases of the subject. 

Plaiu'- trigonometry', 4, slutuld inelude tiu; defniitinns and relations of the six 
trigonometrical functions as ratios, the theory of loguriihins and nso of table's, tiie proof 
of important fonnul.u and eonsiderable practice in trigonometric transformatious; 
the solution of right and oblique triangles. 

HISTORY. 

< (4 units.) 

1. Ancient history, with special reference to ('ireek :md Ronrwm hi.'*tor>\ and ini'lud- 
ing also a short intnHluctory study of the more mieiciit rfations luid the chief events of 
the early Middle Ages, down to the tleath of Charleinagiie (814). 

2. Medin,'val and modern European history, from the death of Charlemagne to the 
pr(\<ent time. 

3. English history', 

h American histony, or Amcririui history and civil govern ment. 

The pcriiKls that are hero indicated as constituting the four units were'Teoomniended 
by the com mi t too of seven of the American Historkal As-sociution in their rep^irt to 
the assfKiation in 1890. The full repirt is published under the title “The Study of. 
History in Sdiools.” It cnniainH suggestions as 'to various luethfHl.sof ireiUing thoee 
* jK'riiKls, and gives further information likely to Ik; of scr\*ire b> the Umcher. 

* * * Ik « ♦ 

No lUTinite statement lu'cd be miwle concerning I he nuxlo of teaching or the appara- 
tus that should be used.. Hut it may be said thsit the mere learning of a text will not 
give the preparation that thci’olleges di^ire. Happily the time is gone when teaclicre 
are iiiclined to confine their cKujHca to the nieimirizing of a singb* text, yume c<)Htgefl 
in tht*ir entram o examination expect tlu; ciuu^idatc to pix'sent notelMViks showing the 
amnmil and character of the work done in the schools. It is desirable that notebooks 
or card.s should lie kept record of the work done. They may Contain v"p»‘>ufl 
extracts from’ primary and secondary authorities, references to iniportajit material, 
skcieh maps made by the pupilx as ill list rat ion.s (tf their studies; and infonnal notes 
on rmiding that has been done in connection wiih the course. 

' * * # * * « ^ 

The teacher of hjHtory in the secondary scho<jl should havo'coinpletwl a four-year 
college course or the equivalent. He should have completed courses in "itistory 
aggregating at least 12 hours for one year, including one “intensive” or “research” 
course. In the aelecliou of these oourwes at least 3 fields of history rcpretnuited in the 
secondary' school imits should be chosen. It is also strongly reconimendOtl that the 
toat'her should have pursued elementary courses in economics and political science. 

TK; school library or an accessible public library should be equipix'd with at least 
the following numbers of well-selected biniks on the different units: Ancient history', 

' 26 v^luntes; ^lediceval and modem history, each 25 volumes; English history, 50 
and Unj^ed Stales history, 75 volumes. 

.hi addition to agtsKi textbook, the pupil should havejjad in connection with each 
unit of history as a muiimum the Jol^owing amounts of carefully seloiUed adlatcnU 
material, of which at leoet ouc-futirih should be souiee material: Ancient history, 200 
pages; mediaeval and modto Europeair history, each 150 pages; Engliah history, 300 
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pageii; Ameri^cas historj', 350 pages. (It is undeivtood that civics is additirtfial ) 
Especial f*are should be exercieod by the teacher in testing the reports on outside 
readuig to see tliat the best results are obtained, 

PHYSICS. 

, (t unit.) 

1. The unit in phy.sics conHiste of at least ISO period? of 45 minute? eat'h (equal to 

120 hqum) of assignc<i work. Two periods of laboratory' work count as one of assigned 
work. . 

2. The work con.sisis of 3 cloeely re!ate<I parts, namely, <'lass work, lecture“denion" 
stration work, and laboratory' work. At least one-fourth of the time shall be devoted 
to laboratory work. - 

3. It is very' essential that double periods l^e aimnged for the laboratory work. 

4. The class work include.** the study of at least one standard text. 

5. In the la^iorutory' the student shall perform at least 30 iudividiial experimenf.s 
and shall keep a careful noU*book record of them. At least 20 of these should involve 
numerical work and the determination of such quantitative relations as may i)C ex- 
pressed in whole numbers. Such quantitative work should aim U> foster the hal>ii 
of thinking quantitatively, hut .**hould not attempt to verify laws with minute accu- 
racy nor to'^termine known*t>hv3ical constanL-H with elaborate apparatus. The list 
of topics covered by these quantitative cxperimehts.should not differ \iide4' from the 
fist of slarred topics in the syllabus, 

?• Thfc .class work should aim to build up in the studert’s mind clear concepts of 
physicaiyenns and quantities, and :ui intuitive appreciation of the general princii>le-' 
which mak^ip the syllabus. He must be trained in the use of those principles in the 
eoliftion of simple, practical, concrete numerical pmblems. . 

7. Examinations will l>e framed to test the student’s understanding M afld ability 

to use the general principles in the required .syllabus, as indicated in (i. 1 

8. The tca('her is not expected to follow the order of trTpif s in the syllabu.s iml(‘s.'i 
he wishes to dy 

This list of req&ed lopics is not intendctl to include alVthc material for the year's 
work. It ia.purpo?cly made short in onier that each teacher may be free to supplement 
it in a way that fils his iDdi\*idu^^H^\ironment. .It does include those topi( s which 
all agree are e,Hsential to^a first counie in physics and wlpch aro capable of oomprehen- 
dion at least to the\?xte5fjjj^cifie<l in number 6 of the dbfiuition of uJiit boys 
and girls of high-school ag? ■ * 

... : •. l/-- '• 

CHEMISTRY. 

' ' (l unit.) 

, .^hemifltry isan art as well os a science. AcquainlSnre wi^ its elements includes 
r . ability to. do certain things intelligently as well m rMaei^branoe of the bare results 
of chemical changes. An organized accojipt of the jJRtcr \s only a sort of desiccated 
residuum if it is not illuminated by the experiencJIcquirrd along with Ikill in the 
former. The books usy^lly— and n^eaBarily — giv9 j^minence to tlie second (the 
systematic kepect), leaving instrilctlori in the art to the teacher. A requirement in 
chemisUy, oh the other hand> must emphasize the art, for it is universal. It will - 
lay leas stress oii any particular lisbof ^bstknces^ reactions, or topics, in view of the 
extent of the ava^able mater^, the briefness of the school course, ami the consequent 
differences between equally good individual selections. The art can not, of course, 
be acquired without a fair systematic knowledge, while a semblance of the systematic 
^^ledge may be acquired without t^ ait ut is then|Kelnoie whrthy of 
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It will be noted that the art of chemiatry conriata in the practical knowledge of the 
physical properties of all kinds of matter and the utilization of this knowledge in 
arranjring intelligently the conditions before chemical change, in noting all physical 
indi(*ations during experiment and distioguiahing the significant ones, and in inter- 
preting the result of this observ'ation. It thus deals almoet exclusively with physical 
conceptions and f^ts. It demands, therefore, a careful training in physical f^ctM 
physical obser\'ation, and phjCcal inference. Con;s-entiona fixed chemical work 
which cai) progress without skill in this art (for example, reiterated observ'ation of 
prTM'ipitations) is valueless. 

Pwre^rding qiieathms of order, and simply classifying the essential principles of 
instmction^ the pupil fehould be taught; 

1. Technique of experiTu^tion. I^ropertiea .of common apparatus in respect to 
structure and material.^ For .example, how to make an apparatus air tight and why, 
Objtvt of such operations as washing and drying gases and how the object is attained. 

Physical properties which liiay be used for recognition of each substance and for 
explanation of all observations. « 

JuHicious use of prop<^rtions and materials. Influence of conditions (temperature 
homogeneous and heterogeneous mixture, etc.) on chemical change. 

2. Physical phenomena, their recognition, deacription, and physical interpretation 

3. The more strictly chemical application of the results. For e'xampie, inference in 
regard to the nature of the chemical change which must have led to the reeulta 
observ'od. .^faking of the chemical equation from adequate data 

* * * . ^ . 


^ A knowledge of important chemical industries and ability to work*simple problems 
will be exp)octed. * 


BOTANY. 


It has been the intent of the committee to prepare a alatement Uiat is sufficiently 
elastic to give adequate re(;ognition to all good eourees in high.« hoor botany, rather 
^an to present a set line of procedure that must be followed by alj. The wo’ik that 
is done should meet the needs of the pupils regardless of whether "any work is to be 
done in any higher institution. Emphasis is pUqcd upon the quality and quantity 
of thdltrork dohe, and iiiKjn the preparation of the teacher, rather than upon the par- 
ticular things that are to he done. 

* , *> • * * • , 

The committee wishes to express its appreciation of the work done by the com- 
mittee on education of the Botanical Society of Amefiea. Thisrommittce, previously 
working as the committee of the society of plant morphology and physiology of the 
College EntiMcc L'xamination Board, and later of the Botanirai Society of America, 
bas^iahliahe<l 4 reports, the latest in the School Review for November, 1908. These 
r^rls have been most |K>tent in giving putpoee and oigaiiixation to the of 

botany in secondary spbools. ' - > 

• ' • ' * ' * » k 

I. We purpose and content of the course an» the Ume that shouWAe given to it. 

1 . The ends to be sought through aii elementary study <\f plant lUe include training 
in the scientific method of thinking, particularly as rslatee to plantllfoi Information' 
and a more intelligent and a more active interest hi natural phenomena in general, 
an elementary knowledge of tupdamentols oj plant life, and a better 

of those features imd activities of plants that relate everyday aSaiia. • ' 

2. In determining the pontent, order, and treatment of topics in any individual 
cpttiae, the need's and opportunitiee of the' teacher and 'chua diould be 

Tb Ih^ end .^ statement includes the general iwttM of the course, tl» teadie^ 
At.HbCfty. to ftdqpt BUCh dotldls M boot ifiCOt qI I -■ a 
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claaa of pupils. The quality and quantity of work done by the pupil, evidence of 
hinabillty to do accurate and reliable work, and adequate preparation by the tt^cher, 
bather than the specific content of the course, are emphaeued. 

3. There i» presented a general plan of the “synthetic course,” which the majority 
of the committee believes to be the beet t^'pe, though it is not intended to restrict 
teachers to this type of course. This course embodies the elements of raorpholog)* of 
the great groups including the ‘'lower forma” as.well as the seed plants; of physiology^ 
with experiments upon plant activities; of ecology, with emphasis upon class and 
indindual fioltHripe, including stmio acquaintance with local plants; of the relation 
of plants to tjieir habitat and to men; pf food and timber supply, parasitism, diseast*. 
decay, soil replenishment, etc. 1 1 is recommended, however, that plants be studied 
in an elementary way leading into any or all of the abt>ve aspects, rather than that the 
differentiated divisiona of the subject he taken up at one time. 

elementary comdderation of' the ftdations of plants to men as shown in plant 
and^imal diseases, hygiene' agriculture, horticulture, enwion, deniy, foods, fibers, 
etc., should bo presented as an t>rgauic pan of the study of botany. The inclusion 
of th^ pm dual matters as anorganic part of the course, nithcr than as a number of 
aectious upon the applied asi»ccts of plants, gives appreciable meaning and fuller 
significance to the study. An adequate consideratum^ of such f«*parato appli<Kl 
sciences as agriculture; forestry, bacteriology, and horticulture should follow the 
general study of plants and animats. 

4. The time requirement of the eourse should be the equivalent of 180 periods of 
at leaA 40 minutes each; there ahould be two d(Hibled jx^rieds ]>er w’eek for laboratoiy 
or field work, each of these doubled periods counting as one period in making up the 
total 180 j>eriodfl.' ' 

II. Suggested plan V»f the cours^. This is a plan fora synthetic’ course. It sug- 
geeta more material than any one year’s work can proseut. Scmic of the topii*s will 
receive more^phasis at the hands of tenchers who prefer to treat briefly or omit 
other topic 8^^ ones selected for fnll or brief treatment ^■a^>*ing with different teachers. 
In order of meat men t consideration may first be made of the struct ure and fnnetinu of 
seed plants, or of the characteristics of the great. groups of iilants. 

« ♦ « ♦ * * ' « 


III. The qualifications of the teacher of l>otany, 

■•It is belicved that the teacher of botany in the high school should have a minimum 
prepaialion in botany eipiix’alont to 2 years of college work. Thw work should include 
the general morphology of the lower and higher gn>ups, elementary plant phpiology 
and ecology; wology, physiography, and a cours^ in general bat^oriolngy are desir- 
able. The toachfr should also have some knowledge of the purpose of botany in 
high-school education and of current and desirable^ practice in'teaohing botany, 

Since tho teacher of botany usually teaches other sciences each demanding son^- 
what similar quantity of preparation, obviously to maintain this standard more general 
and more extensive preparation needs to^be urged. This standard of preparation 
ifl|deenied highly desirable in nrdor'tu ^^e botany ite proper place in secondary 
education, but it may not always be pr|^cticable. It is the standard that should bo 
thg mw who are now preparing to teach the subject . ^ 

“ ZOOLOGY. . ^ 

(I unit.) 

A 'high*ediool course in to6k>gy should have for its objects: (1) To acquaint the 
•tudenkwith the ootmuon animala of hU ow;i^ neighborhood, with* the various envi- 
ipmnenta of thise ^tnimal^ with the adaptions whigh the show to thei( 

wyhomiiMti ft&d wHUh thw habits Vid qconondc importance. (2) lb afford tndn- 
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ways of walking, hopping, and flying, and in connection with these may study on 
preserved material the structure of the legs and iHngs. At the same time he may 
be instructed in the classroom and by the aid of models, preparations, and diagrams 
concerning muscles and the movements produced by them. Similarly he nuy 
study the use of the mouth parts in feeding and may then observe the structure of 
the mouth parts in greater d.etail. From this he may proceed to a study of the 
structure of the digestive organs either from his own dissectiotis or from preparations 
and charts. The teacher may t^ien g:ive elementary instruction concerning the 
process of digestion. Again, obser\'ations may be made on the breathing mov^enis 
to bo followed by an anatomical study of the spiracles apd ^rachei* and an exi>o(>i- 
tion of the' nature of respiration. Thus jn ali cases, so far as practicable, SW co^ 
relation should be made between the work on the funcliom^nd that on the structure 
of the various parts of the body. 

# # # # ♦ 

The class should next make a comparative study of the different grasshoppers 
collected so as to be able to distinguish the different species in a second field excur- 
sion. VChen a good conception has been gained of the general structure of the body 
and of the chief functions of its paft, and when a sight recognition of the local sixjcioH 
of grasshoppers is assured, attention may be dirt^:tcd to the life of g^shoppers in 
the field and to the adaptations shown by the various species to their coiidilions of 
existence (ecology). 

^Vhen the field work on the grasshopper has been completed, the class should lake 
up the insects on the first field excursi^ and should become familiar with the principal 
groups of insects. At this point attention may be dirccte<i to the economic value of 
certain species. Here, ag^in, opportunity will be afforded to stimulate individual 
work and the making of collections. 

' The same plan of work may be*4^llowed in considerable detail with the inollusca. 
In the case of other groups the field ,work may need to be considerably modified. 
Thus birds and mammals may not be collected, but both may bo studie<l in the field. 
Protofoa and hydra may be collected, but are not, of course, suitable for field study. 
In the caae of each type the plan outlined should be followed in so far as the nature 
of the maUrhil permite. It is believed that in the laboratory the plan is feasible in 
nearly every case. ^ 

*#**♦•* 

The importance of proper field and laboratory notes and drawings should be ompha- 
siaed. Notes, both in field and laboratory, should be made whilctheworkU in progress, 
not afterward. They should bo criticized by the teacher with reference to their perti- 
nence and completeness and should be perihanently preserved. Such notes may be 
made the basi»of more careful reports, which shoula be criticized with a reference to 
the arrangement ol their contents, t)ie character of their conclusions, and their English. 
It is suggested that teachers of English will often bo found willing to cooperate in the 
correction of such reports. Drawing is of.no less importance than note taking. Draw- 
ings khould be made chiefly in the laboratory and aBrays from the specimen. It 
should be the object of the teacher Co see that Jthe drawings are accurate and that their 
details have meaning. Meaningless or ambiguous lines or masses of shade hkve^no 
more place in a scientific drawing than meaningless worths in a senUnce. 

Att^tion should also b^called to the importance of local school museums. These 
should contain primarily representatives of the locai attractively displayed, 
Stu'(|enta'‘may be ref6nj|l to specimens in*suclui rhuseum as they are referred to books 
and may us^the museum as they would a library. The Michigan^cademy of Sciences 
maintains^ bureau the which is to secure for teachers and others the identi- 

! ^tktnW^ bythem and their exchange for other specimens. Infpar- 

the bureau may be had frt^ the aecretairy of the academy, Mr. 
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The following recommendation^ are also mdde: 

1. lhat the course be in the second high-school year, rather than in the lirot, 
and that It be preceded by a courHC in physiography. 

Kach week h work should consist of 2 class exorcist's and aNieast 2 laboratory 
.excrcl-es. Each laboratory exercb*e should consist of at least 2 stfloul periotis, and 
these should, if possible, be the last 2 periods of the afternoon. 

COMBfERCIAL SUBJECTS. 

' ■ (7 units.) 


n. ni'SlNEHH ARITHMETIC UNIT). 

Th<> i.l)je< t ix firol of all abwlule arniracy, and wondly npeed, in onliimry businew 
computations. To Hccure th(»<e oHaeutialti, not leas than half of each recitation ehould 
he dc\ otcHi to mental drill on ><iinplc exerriaea. Kor the aanie reaaon, no credit what- 
ever .ahould he allowe<i on work involving any trror in computation ; and a rigid time 
limit .‘^hould be not for all written work. 

Tcxtb<vk,.supp]omenUKl by numerous live exercises frf»m current sources, such as 
stores, trade papei*t, cir. The methods should bcjjianned st> as to arouse and sustain 
Litcrcsl. The class work must touch life and breathe tlic spirit of business.’’ 

■ h. ELKMENTARV BofTK K E EPING ( 1 * UN IT). 


The UH hnical business subjects, ‘espec ially b(K»kkeeping and stenography, are voca- 
tiniml in purpose and must thei#ore be taught with a view to practical maatory 
This fact should huggesl and control the methtnl. For example, no credit whatever 
shntdd be ain»wed unless the worffc done neatly, accuratefy" and at a saiisfactorj- rate 
of speed. And there should be a combination of class and individual methods of 
instruction to secure maximum reeiUts. In order to ftsUblish sound habits, it is also 
well to provide double periods for elementary bwkkeeping, and requirt* all work to 
be df»ne in the classroom under the eye of the instnictor. 

The first requisite is a good, clear, bueiilt'se handwriting. I'nlt^ pupils have it,' 
whi< h they rarely do, they should be required to do a prescTibed amount of practice 
writing under the HUper\*ision of the instructor. 

. Detinitmns of doubic-entr); terms, with rules for debit and credit, kinds and uses of 
books. Conduct of a set, including? the journal, cash-book, sales-book ledger, check 
lMK>k, ba^k paas book, mid trial -balance book; closing of books. * Single-entry set; 
changiiff^from’single to double entry. « 

Textbook, with exerrines so anranged that no two pupils will do exactly the same 
work. . , 4 ^ 

r. AUVANCUil) BOOKKEBPINO AND BUS1NBR« USAtU (1 UNIT). ^ 


Thorougl; drill on the -propawtinn ami interpreUthm of kUndard business Torms. 
fiuch as bills, receipts, chet'ks, notes, time and sight drafts, aceepuhees, indonio! 
menls, invoices, a<‘<*ounts sales, deposit tickets, warehouse recci])ts, express receipts, 
Dills unlading, sUtementa-of account, balance sheets, cU^’ 

Explanation of husineee symbols and abbreviations. ' ' 

Dill book, invoice book, special boqlts, Jooee-Ieaf and voucher systems iti book- 
' keeping. • . ; 

^ Eiach student is to carry on a business of his own^ manufacturing, banking, whoW 
«e, raiailr jobbing or comminion; at first as an individual, then as a partnership 
fii^.as a corporation, Involving the use of several fofms of accounts. 

Credit on this couree s}l^ld ihean that the school is ready to vouch for the student 
M one thoepughly v^ped in the principles and practice ol bookkeeping, who lacks 

ctuy aeturi bittiness experience to beec^ k 

* h , : , . ^ . 1 . • . • f. ■ - ' 

^ 7 -.V. ,1 . * - •' v : ;V'-» - ' ^ • V .7- //u V -7-- 
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. ’ rf. BUSINESS LAW (J UNIT). 

» The object of this study is not to make “^veiy man his own lawyer,” but rather to 
enable bim U> keep out of legal complications. Ignorance of the law excuses no one. 

To this end it is necessaiy to study the legal principles governing business rela- 
tions, especially coiitnu ts, their nature, essentials, and effects; further, s^le^, inter^t 
and usury, bills and notev, ^ency, partnership, corporationK; real'^ofijrty and mort- 
gages, liens, attachments, surety and guarantyahip, bailments, common carrier, 
banking, fire insurance, landlord and tenant. 

Textbook, ^§uppleinentt‘d by some study of cases (by way of illuHtration), discusHions 
’and practice in drawing legal papers, such as a contract, note, bill of exchange, bilf 
of sale, bill of lading, power of attorney, deed, mortgage, lease, notice of protest, etc. 

. e. STENOORAPHY AND TYPEWRITING (2 UNITS;, 

This work is exjiected to occupy not less than 2 periods daily for 2 years. No credit 
should be given for either shorthand or typewriting if taken alone. 

The “touch” mothtnl is strongly recommend(‘d in typcwTiting. 

The object' is first, accuracy, and second, speed in taking dicUtion and transcribing 
notes. Equally essential are correct spelling, capitalization, punctuation, and para, 
graphing. 

No credit should be given unless the following speed is attained: At end of first 
year, 75 wopdfTpor minute in dictation and J5 words jier minute on the machine; at 
end of second year, 500 words in 5 minutes in dictation, and 55 words per minute in the 
trans<T4>tion of notes. 

Thorough training' should also be given in care of the machine and in methods of 
eppying, manifolding, and filing papers. 

/. BUSINESS SPELLING AND CORRESPONDENCE UNIT). 


Preliminary review of 500 common business words. Thorough drill on business 
correspondence, including (1) Korin of business letters, beginnings and endings, ett 

(2) choice of words and structure of rfenfences with reference to clearness and brevity 5 

(3) capitalization, punctuation, and paragraphing; (4) writing and answering telcgnuiis 
and advertisements. 

If the pupil does not write a clear and neat business hand, he should be re<tuired 
to make good his deficiency, or no credit snould be granted for the course. 

Textbook, supplemented by letters relating to the most prominent industries of 
' the locality . 

* ^ ^ HISTORY OP COMMERCE UNIT). 

Knowledge of the past is indispensable to an understanding of the present. The 
history of commerce thus forms the natural introduction to the study of present 
economic conditions. It should, however, follow the usual course in ancient, m^icval, 
/ ^ and^modern history. 

The principal commodities, centers, and routes -of commerce in successive ages; 
relation to stage of economic development, division of labor, means of transportation 
’and qommunicBtion; ma’'kcts and fairs, their functions in commerce; special atten- 
tion to England and the United States; and to the growth of modem colonial empires. 
Textbook, supplemented by map W(vk and assigned readings. 

A. BCONOHIO HtBTORY OP BKOLAND (J UNIT). ' ^ 


A Study of English history, ^th speeiaL reference to the causes and effects of her 
economic development. 1 1 should be based on k)mo of tbe s^udler economic histories^ 
such as Cbeyney, Priee, or Cunningham ad^ McArthur. * 

This course, inhere given| win naturally follow Uie. courses in general fiuropeaa 
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i. BCONOMIC HI0TORT OP THE UNITED STATES (J UNIT)< 

A Study of ^encan hisU)r>' with si>ecial attention to the ocoiiomic factbr It 
should bo ba.^ on some^xtbook such as Wright, Coman, or Hofrari. supplemented by 

collaieral readings, eej)e«lly in books such as Semple and Hrigham on getjgraphic 
influences. ^ s' ^ t 

This cnureo will naturally follow the one on English historj' .-nd may take the 
place of the usual political American history. 

j. MATERIAL8 OP COMMERCE (i UNIT). 

A study of the most important fo<Kistuff8 and .raw materials which! enter exten- 
sively into commerce, with spc-cial reference U. 'their source, nKnie of preparation 
and principal uses. 

A course supplementary to eommereial geography. Textbook, study of gi.ecimena 
and pictures, collateral reading, visits of inspection, The introduction of this sub- 
j(H t IS not rgpommeu^ed unless samples can be provided of at least two dozen of the 
chief TOmm^ial staples in various stages of preparation. 


h. COMMKRCTAL OEOORAPHY (J UNIT). 

As the. history of commerce is concerned with tlie past of commerce, so commercial 
ge<igraphy describes arid seeks to explain the ge<^;Taphic distribution of industries 
and the ^ulting course of commerce today. It is “a comparative study of the na- 
tions of the world, their commercial prominence, and their contest for the trade of the 


The introductory work should covfr: (l) The effect of surface, soil, climate, etc • 
that 18, the physical factor in commerce; (2) the influence of race, religion, education’ 
commercial policies, etc.; that is, ihe l^upian factor in (ommerce; (3) the effect of 
economic forces on production ^d commerce; (4) means of transportation and com- 
munication. 

Following this should come a detailed study of the United States by sections and 
then as ft whole, with referemie U> physical features and climate, natural reeources, 
population, leading industriee, transportation facilities, and commerce, especially 
kireign coMerce; then a study of the outlying possossions of the United States: and 
finally a sur\'ey of the other important commercial (Countries from the same viewpoint. 

Textbook, supplemented by map work and assigned rc'udings. For purposes »of 
illustralion, samples of commetcial staples, lantern slides, stereoptiebu pictures, etc. 
should be freely employed; and whenever pc^ible vijils of inspection should be 
made and informal le<'tufea stH^ure<i hy experts in various industries. Should be 
. preceded by physical geography in both phyeicjJ^iid coimneicial googiaphy 


*. BLRMENTARY ECONOMICS (j UNIT). 

The study of economics fe indispensable if the business man is to understand the 
process in winch he.has a part, and the tendencies which are at work in the businesa 
w<irld of to-day. 

In the high school it is necessary ^p avoid two extremes: The one, abstract theory 
the other, controversial questions. While not omitting theory, Emphasis sh(mld 
therefore be placed ou historical and descriptive matter. 

“^xtlwok, with collateral readings, especially on the economic history of England 
and the United States. In the eelecrion,of texts it is well to avoid lame and difficult 
hooka intended ^r college clalses. , * 
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MANUAL TRAINING. 

(12uaiu.) 

Manual training comprisoa a systematic study of the manual arts, ^ml>racing (!) 
the mechanic arts (nhopwork, dmwinir); (2) hmifcH'huld arts (sowing,, C(M»king); Ci) 
freehand drawing and applied arts. ^ 

The mimimum time given per year in order to count as a unit should not be less 
than the equivalent of 240 hours of 00 minutes. No siijierior limit is given, but addi- 
tional hours should not receive additional < rt*<lit. 

a. suoewoRK (4. units). 

Kvery excrci.‘*<‘ whi<’h is involve<l in what f«jllf>w.>^ should Im» ])lanne<l and exeniled 
to illusIniU* an important mwhanical j>riin iple <ir pnM (w, or a (‘oinbinuliou of .«<u. h 
principles ainl puH csses. 

Th(* expoKitioti of a t<K»l ainl the dernonslrathm of a jinu'e^^s sluiuld be ladon? iho 
entire »H tion of pupils convenitMilly seated so as to wu* all that I he luacIuT «lfrt‘s and 
hear all that lu‘*sjiys. 

The shop period of first-year boys ought not to exceed UK) minutes in length; but 

* third and ftmrth^year pupils can pn>fitably have longer Imt less fro(|Ueul shop perio«ls. 
However, those perimls should never exc(»ed 180 minutes. 

Pupils should never be hdl U) fin<l out for theinselyes the pn)j)er ways of using a 
tool. The correct ways should bo clearly and fully shown and explained. The us<* 
of a wTong t<»ol,.«and the adoption of an illogical or unscientific procedure shoufd at 
oncqboch^M.'ked, ajvd'tlie error should be plainly poinuni out. 

6. BENCH WORK (1 UNIT). 

V 

(o) Fundamental* tool pivx'ossos: Measuring, fkpiaring, gauging, ^wdiig, boring, 
chjwding; rules for planing. ^(6) ( onstructions invidving gnsive joints ami halving; 
laying out and <'utfing join^; use of nails, scTews, and glue; carving and finiKhing. 
(r) Making a glue joint; planing joints, gluing, clamping, surfacing, sandpapering. 
(d) Construct ion by means of giortise-and-tenon joint; laying out duplicate parts, cut- 
, ting mortise, sawing tenon, gluing and clamping, ^Taping, finishing, (c) ( onstruc- 

• tion involving the miter joint; planing parallel edges and sides in the constnictimi 
of a miter bpx; rabbeting, lay ing out and cutlirtg a brace. (J) Ihivcrtailing: baying 
out and cutting dovetails, jdaning corners, inlaying. (7) Construction involving the 
• use of the panel: Plowing, fitting, gluing, (‘lumping, putting on hingcis, fini‘»hing. 

• * i 

* c. Woo<i‘tuming and elem€7itary mftaJ-V'orking (/-nmV). 

• *1. Wood turning. Use of differeol kinds of w'»kx1. ('are*of lathe, (n) Turning 

spindle, cylinder, taper, (\mvex curve, concave curve, (‘oinjxmiul curve; turuing 
given dimensions, finishing and indtshing in the lathe. (A^Faceplate luming. fr) 
Chuck turning; btiilt-up stock, fitting. . ^ 

II. Metal-working. Working in a variety of metals, including cast-iron, steel, 
brass, tin, zinlf«,, 4 i^ti*^copper. (a) t 'hipping and filing; chipping with cold chisel ami 
hammer; filing, testing, tool diessing. (6) Making sniall tools. Drilling, filing, 
fitting, riveting, finishing, (c) Construction in sheet metal; pattern cutting, bending, 
lolding, wiring, soldering. (</) Copper work: sawing, beating, hard soldering, re- 
^ pen»6, annealing, coloring with heat and ch^icals, etching, (r) Turning: Hand-Us)! 
tuiTiing, filing in lathe, polishing in lathe, thread cutting with tap and dib, hardening, 

« V ttmpering, annealing. (/) Spinning: cutting templet, turning form in wood to fit 
templet, spionibg zinc or Britannia copper, polishing, lacquering. 
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d. Pattern making, molding and forging (/ unit). 

Tho theorj' and line of put terns, how built, how divided and why; pattem-makihg, 
b(*iu'h-iiio](ling of simple and complex jmt terns; th(H>ry and use of (vires, ronstruclion 
of coreH and citre-prinlH; (Usting with lead at id alloys. 

(’(tnsirucfioii and munageinenl of the ftirgc— fumlainentui proceft?os; drawing, up- 
veiling, hcmlitig, fmnehing, sjilining, welding, hardening; nliapii^g stcH^l under the 
hiiiiiiner; tempering of different grades; ihc emislruet ion of rhainHTTTrKdts. and forgo 
aud wrought-irim ariiclcH from original or Hclected desigiiH; finally the nuinu- 
farture oi a Hc*t ot standard steel lathe tools. The design and actual eonfitiucticin of a 
jtiecc of ornatnental and useful wrought -iron or Hl(*el w*ork. 


• f. Henvh and um'h'me metal fitting (I unit). 

Iheory metal-tuining, renteriug; forms of cutting tinds and t(K) 1-grinding; fum- 
ing fast -iron, wrought iron, steel, and brass; uw (d oil. relation of speed to heat de- 
vein|HvI; use <d lap.s and dies; screw cutting, chuckwork, mandril ami faceplate 
Work; drilling, slotting, jilaning, gear cutting, and sjieciai work on the milling ma- 
chine. Having inasterell the oiemenis, each Ftiident shonld combine mote or less of 
sui li eleineniB in a ciipBt ruction, made in accoidaiice with original or selected 
drawings. i * 

J ^ f. Drawing {2 uniU), 

Jn all pencil d rawing: with inst rumen Is, great, care should be taken to make sharp 
lines with acniraic intcrsc'ctions. Do not delay precision till ink is used. 

I. («) t>tiaight linov; use of T-square, triangles, pencil, ruling pen, dividers, and 
scale, (’onventional liiift's. I'rec-hand working skeichea. (6) Circles. Use of com- 

contor liiu*s, crus? hatching, (r) Tangents. Ixx'ation of centers and poinls'of 
langoncy. [d] IManes of! projection; elemcutary jiriuciples of projection; revolution 
of the i>lanes of projection. Projections (U simple geometric figures, (c) Kevolulion 
of objects. iew's” of objects in sim])le and inclined positions, {f) Developments: 
jtri.sin. cylinder, pyramid, c(»nc. [g) Intersections. Axes in tbe^same plafie, axes in 
diifere^ pDnes. ih) iHometric and cabinet drawing, (i) Freehand and mechanical 
let luring; placing, form, slant, spacing, stroke, {j) Working drawings; furniture. 
(1) Working draw'ings; machine parts. 

II. (u) Mechanical perspective. ^,(6) Freehund drawirig in perspective, (c) Con- 
slrucrton of conic Heciionsand helix, {d) Lino shading, (r) Wash drawing. (/) De- 
signing for metal work. (</) Either machine^oi arcliiteciuml drautfng. • 

■ iiouxehold arts ajui’^dence {4 unitt). ' . 

Plain sewing {1 unit). Every exercise in sewing should illustrate an important 
principle or process, or a arm pie combination of such pi inciples and processes. Hand 
sewing and sewing machine w*ork must be equally insisted upon. 

(а) The various stitches and'their special uses. 

(б) Hand sewing,, fundamental processes, 

(c) The u»j and (mre of sewing machines and theu attachments. 

(d) The nature and >|>ecial uses of cottgn, linen, and woolen goods. 

(<) The use of patterns; cutting out. 

(J) Taking measurements; making of simple garments. 

2. Sewing and millinery (j unrfh 


(а) Making of shirt waists, wash drenes^ and similar garments. 

(б) Millinery: Study of materials for l^ats; makings ^^toring, and covering hat 

fram684 The -planning, making, and trimming o1^ seasonable hats of appropriate 
materials. . * \ ‘ . 


ThiDUgl^t & course ectmon^ ^d good taste in dre«. 
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AP|gNDIX C. 

SOME STANDARDIZING AGENCIES. 

\int‘ric:m Aciulomy of.MiMlirint*. 

\mrrii an ( 'onft'rrnrt* of PluirnuK riilicaM'ntMiltios, 1910. 

\mt-ric;ui DonUtl I'licultirs AHsuriatiun. 

Vnioriran Fodoratioii of Arts. ^ 

\inrrinin Ilist'.iricul A.*<sn< i:it ion. ? 

\nH‘ri<an Institute of IIimuNipatliy. * ^ 

Vnti'rif-an Mathcmut ieal Sociolv. > 

Vmeriran I*harnuK’c*ut ioal As.*o(’iuti<m. 

Vtiiorioan riiiloloj^ioal As.'^noiation. 

ViiK'rieaii Soriotyon Enj^ineerinp: Eduration. 

Viuorirun Society of ZtMilo^i^tH. 

Vss^K’iiition of American Law Schcnds, 191t^-!l. 

\K'»(M-iatiou i>f Ainorican Medical rollef^es. ^ 

\merican MeiHcal Assi>ciation (('oiincil on Medical Educatiim, 1910). 

VsscH'iation of American rniversities. 

VsKX'iation o/ ColIeRe.s and rri'‘parntory Schools tO* the Middle State.s and Mar>’ 
\.sso<’iation of Colleges and IVei>aratory Schools of th(^Sonthern States, 1911. 
:\KS(K’iation of Colh'giate Almmue. ■ 

Carnepe Koundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1910. * 

(\>fh‘ge Entrance F^xaminaiioii Jloard, 1910. 

Confederat imi of State Medical Examination Boards k 
D ental Faculties AjtfnM'iation of American Universitit*s. 1910. 

Eastern Educational Musical Ccmferenco. 

Methixliflt Episcopal Church Board of Education, 1911. 

MethwHst Episcopal Church South Board of Education, 191V, 

Mcxleni I.angm^ Association. ' 

National Association of Dental Examiners. 

National Aasoeiation of Estate Universities, 1910. 

National ('i^-nfonenco Committee on Standards of Colleges and Sewndary Sclund 
National ('onforence on Uniform Entrance Requirements in English. 

National Dental Association. 

National Edtication Associatflkn (various ('ommiUo6« and deparjm<Vd^). 

New England As^dation of ('ollegcfs and PreparatAtc^SchoolH. 

New England t'ollege ('orlificate BoiU|^ , 

New England Education League. 

New York Stale Education Department. 

North Central Araocintion of CoUegoH and Sec'otulary Schools, 1911. 

Society of Mechtmical Engineers. . . , 

State boards of educational examiners. 

Stale licensing boards. ^ 

Weatem Drawing and Manual Training Aswiciaiion. ^ . 
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A. 

AciuiPtliir'!. ilrnnitit)t). (i» III. 

AciTrdifiti^, sliuuianls for, 

tut'ifiiKis of, ■> 

AiIiiiksuoi ri*uiiirt*niriits. 6Vr Knlruiia* rt‘i|uiii'- 
IlirnK. 

Aj;i’iirirs. Rt.iiulHniirinp. lN.'i. 

Allmtii ttdinls.'iion rniuireinflils, :U; rt- 

nuin’nu'nts ftir pradiml Ion, 4ii-47, 

Mpi ltm, rri)uisiir fur fKlmissitJii ( ixiif), 1(). 

Aim-rii-uii AssiK’tatlon for the Advumvmpni of iM.i- 
rmv. resolutions on (jimlUatlvp olcmcnt. in stand- 
nnls, .'i'{ -.'’(4, , 

Aincrirun'Cunferpnt’p of 1‘hannat'Otillral KiwuIiIps/ 
imtioiml syllabus I'Jd. 

AiniTican Dental Assoi-iatloti, furnuHl. llii. 

Aitierican Federation of Arts, orpuniziu ion, l'4b 
Aiiiera'an liLStitule of lloniiHiiKit hy, standard fur 
onlranee evtniinalion, M. ♦ 

Ameriiun Mi*d leal Association, furnmtlonand work, 
:6-77. 

Amerk’an I’hariniU'CUtk'ttl Association, lnfliirn(*o of. 

' AnieriPIlH SiK'ioty of l>or»tal Surpi^ons, formation, 
in^ 

Amlovcr Scmlniiry, thooloplnil ediicfttion, 71. 

Anpell, J. U., on entrance rofiuireinents of the I'tii- 
verslly of ('hicapo, -ti;. 

ArithmetU:, rrtjuLsite for admlssloii ID. 

Art. Sfc Fine arts. 

Assov'iaLion S)f American Law iSchouls, movemetit 
toward a two-year standard, lOiLlO^. 

Association of Arncrk-an Mwflcul C'ollepes, re(|uire- 
ntenUs for admission. KT-M. 

Association. of t oiler's t>nd Preparatory Stdiools of 
of llte Southern Statt*s, collepo standards, M 5!); 
y<(fpiniM*d^ 25; outlines of method.s of atlinlvsion 
pn'sented, ;iO-;48. 

^ Al^sociatfen of C'olleplato Alnnmu*, definition of 
slaiuytrd college^tvi-tW; atalfttymis in women's eol- j 
leges, 2.5. . •/ /» . ' i 

As!io^tk>n.H, educational, wufk for standard liat ion , 

V ■ 

Bailiacwe, early medk'al ^tchool, 75-7fi. 
naltinore College of l>ental .SurKPty, foundation, 

W ' - 

Banikrd College, becltelor of music, requirements, 
•*32. J;. ' * ^ 

Belbit College, admission rMulremtots, 31; distln^ 
tionq^(M!i(^ marking syntiro, 54; requirements for 
gr^uoUon,47. ' 

Biolo^ minimum requirements, medical schools, 


Hoston Mrdicul .Sockuy, orgatdLUllon, 7.5. 

Uuiuiiy, dcflnitiuM of ri*i|iijrptnenls, Culli’p'' I*'-!'* 
trance I'7\;uniiml uui Itmird, W.l- nnil course, 

17.5 I7t., 

Itnwiluiu Cullcpr, mltuis'.iun rn|uin'tni'nls, ;tl; dls- 
tmriiniL'i iUitl marking system, .'i4; requinunents 
fur pradtmi iuii, 47. 

Itrown, K. I'.., DM World muviMnptu in standards 7-'v. , 
lirown rniversiiy, cotirs4- uf study (l.s'»01, 17- IS; 
ek'vlives, 14, Is. 

llryatU, W, op standards at Williams ('ollegc 
(1SU)),1I 12. 

Hryii Afiiwr Cullegp, didendcr of examination .sys- 
tem, 4). 

Hurpau ofKducation. Sre rnitrd States Huremi of 
Kducation. 

Hu.sli, (1. (I., on standards in first Imlf of nlnet*H*nth 
century, ID. * 

Hutler, N. M., on transit ion from sixxmdary school 
to college. 41. 

C . 

California, University of. admission requirements, 
3'i: fu-t ficluwl, 13t); dlslInetinnH and marking sys- 
tem, .5.5; requirpiaenls for ativumt^l degrees, 1:W; 

■ requirements for graduation. 4K. i 

Carleton ('ollepi*. adniikskm retiuiremenls. .'ti; dis- 
tiiu'tion.s and marking system. .54; re<iuirements 
for praUunrton. 47. 

Carnegie Foundatiun fori he .Advancement of Teaeh- 
ing^ and uniformity of standards. 27-30; on re- 
qulh'meiits for admission hj tinlls. 5't. , 

('atholic University of Amcrleii. admission roquiri^ 
ments, 32‘ law scluad, 4 V, 1H2, Umv lOS; theological 
school. 71 -(.t. 

Certificates, tO-iW, lowest requlrenaenls. In-siltutkyis 
of Middle West, 52; melhml of admission, 3.5-TWi; 

^ mtHiificat Ions. 40-40. « 

('hcmlstry, defiiiilton of requirements, College En- 
lmn(*e F.xaminalton Hoard, 15H Kll; minimum 
requirement, tnedlcaf schools. 00; unit course, 

Cliicilgo. Adversity of, entrance requIrrmenU; 
44-4fj: law M*hool, lOU, 107; new gitirance require^^ 
inenTsr 0": requirements for ^;raduation, 48-49; 
theological school, 72- 73. 

ClarkA7niveniity, admission requirement*, 32; flexi- 
bill^ of ent ranee requlremcntei (16. 

Colgatit University, admission requtrementa, 31, 
requirements for graduatktn, 47. 
j: otlgge As^latlon of Pennsylvania. Set AasoeJa^ 

, tb>n of (Colleges and Preparatory Schools In the 
Middle putes end Maryland. 

College defined, Coftegie Foundation, 37. 

College entrap diploma, hfstoiy, S7-3ft ' . 

m * 
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Colleice Entr&noe ExaminAtlon Board » deflMtion 
of a unit, 36-36; defluitkiD of requii^menU, 
143-170; report of committee on standards, 5^-60; 
work. 26-27. 

College cntranci' requirements. S^t Entrance 
requirements. • 

Collegoa and’ high schools, articuhiiion, 66; deftni- I 
lion of stand ani, 57-65: departments ofeducation, [' 
62-53; pri'Senl standards, 24-69, prevailing melh- | 
ods of admission, 36-3^; representative, admis- j 
sloq requirements, 31-34, lypicu!, marking sys- ; 
tern, 64-^7. j 

Colleges and imiversities. Colonial, *t-9. 

Colonial colleges, stand anls. s-9. u>rms of admis- j 

sioDr-lO. I 

C>oliiml)ia rnivi»rsity, admission nM|uiremeots, 32, 
art school, IW. 132-133; defender of exominalion 
system.. 41: distinctions and marking system, .Vi: I 
law school, 101, 102, 107, requirements for ad- 
vanced degrees, 138; requirements for gradua- 
tion, 49; school of engineering, U2; school of j 

i 


pharmacy, 125-12J- 
See aUo Barnard College. i 

Colwell. N. P.^on medical schools, 88-90: ori mclh- j 
ods of Investigating medical colleges, 92-9,'j. 

Commercial subji«ts, unit course, 179-182. 

ComnaissioD ofCoHogcs in Now England on Admis- 
sion Requirements, work, 24. 

Committee of Ton. and admission requirement, ' 
26. 

Composition, English. Srr English langiiugr. 

ConieU Univenity, admission roqiiiremonls, 31-32; 
art school. 130; distinctlonsand marking system. | 
64-55; onglnoering school, admiasion require- ‘ 
monts, 112; law school, course for bachelor's div 
gree, 107; requiiemonts for advanced degws, 139; i 
requirements for graduallc'' , 47, 49. ^ 

Council on Medical Education, conforcnces, 77-Kl: , 
report on medical education (1909). 78. 

Courses of study. Brown Cniverslty, thlni quarter 
of nlneteentlT century, 17-18; denial schools, 
119-120; Ilarrard Collcec, early, H-9: medical i 
schools, ohjectlons to a^id standard, 9,*); prt^ | 
scribed by Educatipn^oard of the Methodist 1 
Episcopal Church (North), 26-26; schools of en- ; 
gineering, 112-114; schools uf pharmacy, 126; 
schools of theology, 73-75; unit, definitions. 
171-184; Williams College, 10, 14-17; YaleCoUege, 
first half of nineteenth century , 12-14. 

Credits. See Marking system. 

CurrkmiucD. See Courses of study. 

‘ D. 

/ 

Danfosth. Samuel, and medical education, 7.V 

Dartmouth College, early medical Inst motion, 7.5. 

Deflnttions, standard oollego, 57-65. 

Degrees, advanoti^universUies, 138-142; artscbools | 
changed signiAcanoe of A. B., at Uar/ard, 
dental schools, 129^)^ law courses, 107- 
iCft; medical, 96-97; so^r^oU^ engineering, 112- 
114; aoho<^ of phanmy, 126-127; standard col- 
lege, 64; theoloticalwhools, 72. 

8i* aUo Dlstlootkms; Oraduatlon. 

Dental tohoob, itaoda^, 116-121 . 

Diplomas, aoademlo and ooUege enttmnoe, modifi* 
oatJotu of reqairementi, 26^; college eatntn6e, 
hiitarx, 37-99; lowMt reqalrementa, InstUuUoas 
ItilUddkWNt^fiZ 


Distinctions, typical colleges and universities, 
64-57. 

Drawing, deftnitkin of requirements. College En- 
trance Examination Board, 168. 

DimsU'r, President, and IIan*ard (’oUrge. 8-9^ _ 

Durfo<'. Cftlvln, option for (Jreok in Williams Col- 
lege, in, 

K. 

Economics. t'ommercii^l subjects. 

Education departments or schools, in lilK'ral arts 
colleges, 52-63. 

Eijkinan, Dr., and world standard of ineiiicinc. M, 

Eloclivp system, and New England Association 
Colleges, 21; and schools of applied science, 114; 
Brown I mversity, 14. 17; Harx*ard Collegr, 12, 
13-14; possible, college entrance re<juircments,2y; 
Vale ('ollego, 18. 

Elk)t, C. \V., and university Ideals. 13.S-IJ6; on 
oii'Ctive .<;>'stem, terms of adml^lon, etc., 19-20; 
on standards of admission at IIar\'ard, 22. 

Knginet’ring schools, standards, 109-114. ^ 

English language, common requirements, 24; dofi-- 
nition of requirements. College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board, 143-146. ^ 

Entrance examinations, Columbia University, 
committee on undergraduate admission. 41 
standards for medical schools, 81-88. 
trance requirements, adopted by Iowa Slate 
Board of Education, 39-40; colonial colleges, 10; 
CommiUee of Ten. 25; definition. College Entrance 
Examination Hoard, 143-170: dental schools, 
ilH-119. graduate work and advanced d^;rce?i. 
universities, 13H-142; Harvard University, k- 9, 
19-22, 42-44; Increase in, 30; law schools, lOl-lOi. 
modifications of exominttig and certificate sys- 
tems, 4(M6, preparatory (preoolleglate) courses. 
;aP2tV. reprenentatlve universities and ('oUeges, 
31-34 , 36-38; schools of engineering. 111-112; 
schools of pharmacy, 12.5; summary, 06-09; theo- 
logical schools, 71-72; uniformity of. 24- Z5, 34- .V»; 
r n I versily of (^hicago, 44-46. 

See aUo Courses of study; Elective sy'stem. 

Examinations, defenders, 68. 

Examtnatioas for admission, .36-38: Uryn MawT 
College. 41; Columbia I'nlverslly, 41; llarvAril 
University, 41; Uafayetle College, 41; modifica- 
tions, 40-46; I’rinceton I’niversity, 41; Yale Uni- 
veiwity, 4t, 

Everett, l’rfsi<lenl. ond standanlsof Harvard. H. 


F. 


Fine arts, achoola. standartla, 129-U3. 

Klexner, Abraham, report on me<llcal eduettioo, 
84-88, 

French language, definition of requirements, Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Hoard, 148-1,50. 

G. 

Oeneimt Education Board, and Iml^innUy of 
at&ndards,27. * 

Oeografdiy, definltkm of requirements, CoUege En- 
trance Examlnatloa Board, 166-166; requisite for 
adsnliBlon (1816), 10. 

Oennan language, definition of requlremeots/Col* 
leg^E&Uafiba Examination Boa^, 16D-163, 
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Grrndtuikm, art schools, 132-133; dsotal schools, 120; 
law schools, 106-107: representative ootlef^ee and 
iiniverslties, 46-52, 6S; schools of en^tneertiig, 
requlroments, 112-114; schools of pharmacy, 125- 
theological schools, 72-73. 

(innimar, English. See English language. 

(irerlc language, deflnitios* of requirements. College 
Kntrance Examination Board, Itx; requirement 
for admission to college, 10. 22. 

Crinnell College, admission requirements, 31; di>- 
linctioas and marking system, W: rwiuiremenU 
for graduation, 47. ^ 

Croup system, discussed, 2.1. 

H. 

Harvard l.'niversity, art school, Ul; aiimisslon re- 
quirements. S-lo, 12. 32-:t.3, 42-44: changed sig- 
nihranrepf B. degree. 21-22; rommon require- 
ments in English, 24: defender of examination 
Fystem,4l; dental school. 1 l.'i, lll>-rjl; distlnctwn.s 
and marking system, fv**: early medical depart- 
ment, T.'i; early professorship of law, 99-100; elec- 
tivesy.«!tem. 12-14, 21 : first Instniction In theology. 
TO; graduate school of applied science, require- 
ments for graduation and degrees. 11.1; liistory of 
entrance requirements dLsciLswHl. 19-2*2; law 
school, 101, lOT-irw: requirements for advanced 
degrees, 139: requirements for graduation, 49 . the- 
olojlical school, 71-72, , 

High Bchool Teachers' ,\ 390 clatlon of New York 
City, and arilculalion of high school and cxUlege, 
i»6-r.7. 

High schools and colleges, articulation, 06-67. 

Hill. A. S., and uniformity of entrance require- 
men Is, 24. 

lILdory, definition oT^ require men Is, College »Bn- 
trancT Examination Boanl. 146; unit course, 173- 
174. 

Hopkins, Albert, and scientific expedt(lon.s, 11 . 

Hopkins, Mark, alumni adtlress (184.3), 11. 

Hiirlbiit, Dean, on standards of a<imis"ion, ,*VP. 

IllinoLs, I'leiverslty of, aflrnission requirements. .H; 
distinctions and marking system, .W; require- 
ments for advanced degrees, 139; requirements for 
graduation, 49; school of pharmary, adml«lon 
requirements, I25. 

Indiana Univgraity, admission requirements, 33; 
dLsiinctlqns and marking system, 56; law ivhooi! 
100; report of committee on combined ooursre m 
academic and profeo'onal work,52-,Vt; require- 
ments for advanced degrees, 139; ^ulrements for 
graduation, p-50, 

Iiutmctors, qualifications, 68-09. 

Iowa, school lawB, definition of college, til-tc. 

Iowa. Bute Unlverelty of, admission requirements, 
33; dental school. 1 10; combined coursm, 119; law 
fihobi, 101; reqiitrements for advanced degrees, 
139; requirements for graduation, 50; school of 
phannacy, i25. 

Iwwa Slate Doard of Educatton, scheme foracored- 
tUog and aitmtsaton requirements, 39 - 40 . 

Johni Hopktng^ UnivcreHy, odmlnkm rtouiw- 
ineiits, 33; diatlDoUani lad marid&g ayatm, 56; 
n«almpeoU far |i«dus&. fio. 


Kansa s, Unix'waity of, admission requirements, 3 J; 
requirements for advanced degrees, 139; requiro- 
mentsfor graduation, 50; school of pharmacy, 125, 
127 . ' ‘ , 

King ',1 College, enrhoate medical department, 75. 
See alto Columbia University, 

' * • 

I Kufayelte College, atlnuxsion requiremenL«, 31-32; 
j defender of examination system, 41; distmction,H 
I and marking system, M; rwjuirements for gradu- 
' ution, 47. 

, L-aiin language, definition of reqmremeiTts, College 
, Entrance Examination Board, I4*i-148; speaking 
falls into desiietiide, in. 

I l.uw Rchool.s, methods of infitmetion. 1<(7; siandard.4, 

■ 99-lOS.lOO-lIO. 

I.awrT'co Scientific School, admission requirtv 
1 ment.v 111-112. t 

I I/cland Stanford Junior rniverait|, admission 
requiremenU, 33; requirements for advanitxl 
dcgTTOi, 140; requirements for graduation, 5(t. 

Kibcrai arts cxdiege^, present standards, 24 - 09 . 

I.it'en.'finglKjQrds.law.Stato, 104-105; medical. SUtc, 
90-91. 

literature, KnglLsh. Set English language. 

M. 

McUormick Theological School, a^U-don tequire- 
menta, 73. ^ 

.^McKeniie, \V. D., objections to .standardiiatlon of 
theological education, 74. 

Manual training, uniti'oursc, IK2-1M. 

Marking system, typical crolieges and unlverMitiee, 
54-57. 

MaasachusetU Institute of Technology, admL«U)n 
requirements, 112; requirements for graduation 
and degrees, ri2; standards, llt> ill. 

Mathematics, dofinition of requirements, College 
Knlranee Examination Board, I.S3-155; requisites 
for admlsaion (1803), 10: unit ooun«, 171-173. 

Meviical College of Cfoorgla, reform movement, 7ti. 

Medical collegeat, definition, Rfi; objection to re- 
quired collegiate preparation,95-96; requlrinjcao 
optional fifth year, 92; requiring at least one y(^ 
of collegiate preparation, 92, 

Medical education, American standards, 81-K4, 88 

Medical schools, hours in fiindamental branches, 
89-90; requiring two years of coKego education, 
etc., 91-92; standard*, 75-98. 

MclhodW Episcopal Church (Northl, asastandartl- 
lilng agency, 25-26. 

* Methods of instruction, dental nrhools, I 
. Michigan, l^nlversity of, admlwUoi roqulrements, 
33: dental school, Ii9, J 21; engineering school, 
112; law school, 101-102, 106; requirements for 
advanced degrees, 140; requirements for gradua- 
tion, school of pharmacy, 125-196, 

Minnesota, Unlverelty of, admission reqtilretoents, 
33; distinctions amd mvklng system, W; re* 
quirements for .advanced degrere, 140; requine- 
inents for graduation, 51 . 

Mfaeourl, Univereity of, admlasioo requbaments, 
dlsUoctiona and marking system, 66; requirv^ 
tneats for adeaooed degrees, tfo; reoulieitteata 
finr giedfiadoii, 61. 
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Morpin, John: ami phannarv in th« I iuKkI 
122. 

MottUI Act (1W>2), and indiiisfriul etluca^ion. HI. 
Movftmcnt for ptandarcl.o,^. Sr/* o/.to WorM stiuid- 
ards. I 

Music, deftnii ion of re<iuircmwit.‘*. collep? Kntraru« 
Exiuninution Board, li»-17n, ' 

Mj^ic schools, standards, 12<*-l;n 

N. 

National A(*»<lemy of l>fwi>cii, foiindo*!. ij»j. 

National .\Hsociation »>f Hon I a! K.xnminors, jukI 
slandartis of dentistry, 117. 

National A.ssociation of Donlal Fmiiltip?<. nj-pui- 
lard. llf>-117. 

National Awwciation of State rnivervit.es. dehni- 
lion of ('oUepn, (»3; report of com mil toe i*n stand- 
ards, 135- KV. 

National Conforcn(« Commit tec on Snindani.. of 
CoHeRew and Secomlary Sihool.^, ami definitions 
of entrance reqiiirentcnts, it.'). 

National l>ental A.s^^o(‘^lltion. and .siandarjd.s of 
dentistry, H7-11P. 

National Education .\.><stMlation, < 'ommittec u( Ten. 

and admi.Hsionrreqiiiremont.s to <*oiieco, 2,^ 
Nebraska, University of, adml-sNion reqiilmnents, 
34: distinctions and marking sy.*^teni.')<>: rr«|uir(> 
menla for advaace<l dctnees, I to; ref|iilrpmenl«i 
for iraduatiun, 51 ; .mIiooI of plnirmfu v, 1Z5 I?. 
Ne%v Knftland Associftlion of (*olle \‘s, and eles iivr 
stiidiee, 21 . / 

New England A.ssociafton of ( olic>roM and Hrvpara- 
tor>* School.^, orpani«Hl. 

New England C«rtiO<ato Board for Ihc .\pprovalof 
Sctiools, 24; work, 27. 

New England College Entramt* Oriifliiuc Hoard, 
organiMHl. 27. 

New York, Uni\‘erslty of the State of 5?rr t ni- 
versity of the Slate of New York. 

New York (State), atimlsamn rcvjuireinenl.s for law 
schools, 102: denial r<s|iiirrmonf.s, l2o-i21. 

New York State Education Deptirtmcni, stnndortls 
of law schoola, 1Q5. 

New York rnivensliy, law school, Kto. 

Nineteenth ('entiiry, .siandard.s in first hiilf, JiM 4 ; 
atedarda in foiirlh qimrior, tS-Zt; standards in 
third quarter, 14- tH, 

North ('enlml Association orculloges and Second- 
ary Bchools, and acsTodlting of coilegcjs, li'i; 
fUlmlaBlon by (erilflcate, 35-3T.; commission on 
art’tedited school.-s and n)lletrc«, definitions of 
unit teuraea, 171 -Hrt; iJeflnilion of aiollegr, 57 .^s; 
organixatlon, 25. 

O. 

Ohio, whool law^, dellnitjaTi of t ollcve, I’d. 

P. 

Pftile, C. W., am! art eslucnlion, I2«. 

Pedagogy, deparUnenta or sthoola, In hl)oml-nrtH 
coilegea, 52-A3. 

Penjuylvania, sohoo! laws and declaions, donn.lion 
ofooUegOB and ocademioa, 60. 

PeniuylvanJa, University of, admission require* i 
meats, 34; denial school, 110, lao: distinctions and | 
marking ayaUm, M; medlpal acbool, 76-77; re* j 
quiremenu for advanced degrees, 140; require* 
meets for graduation, 61; ecliool of pharmacy, 
ttiDdatda,m. 


Pennsylvania Acodemy of Fine Arts, founded, 129. 
rharinacciiUcal schools, registndion, I24-1Z>: stand- 
ards, I22-12S. 

l’harraaoopa?la, effects. lZi-124. 

Hhiladclphm, first fiu'ultics of medicino. 75. 
Philadelphia t.x)ilc^e of Phurmaov, organired 12*2 
123. 


Physics, dcllnilion of re<juiiTment>i, t olleco Kti- 
trance F.xaminaiion liourd, I.V>-lcvv; mininium re- 
quirement, medical school.^, 9<); unit course, IT-I. 

Pomona ('olicgc, requirements for gT:uluation. 47 . 

Porter, Noah, on rltx iive studies. 22. 
^retheologii-dl (“tniKc. commission on. 7.1-7.'). 

1 nneeion I niversity, lulni^ssion requircmont.<, 34, 
an s< Ik^I. i;ti; disMu-timis and marking system, 
.Vv,s,; roiptfnunents for advaru'e<l degrees, ivi; 
reqiiircmnits for gnidiiatimi, .'.1; theolo^icid 
s<hool,71 72. 

Prof&ss#fT. <jualipiKiljon,s. tiV-r.M 


Q. 


t^JHlit,iUi\e clement.s. hi standards, di.MiiictHiTi.s. 
and grades. 

K. 


iiand. Isa;u‘. atnl medical eduiatiou. 7*.. 

Heading. Hir Kngpsli language. 

Hcligious Education Association, cotntnissioti uu 
pretheoUigical course. ;.i 7.*>. 

Henss<*ljer PoI.\ teclinic Institute, udmi,s.-*ioii rr- 
(luirements. 1 1 j; standanls, iiw iin. 

Hast, Thomas, uttd medical cdiu-aiimi. 7\ 

Hiitgerv College, distinctions and* marking ,'*ystciii, 
54 -.Vi: miuircmenli for graduatioti, 47. 


San Kruiici.sco Instiiiilcof .\rt. TK). 
gr^t'hiHil laws, Iowa. ilcniiitUm of college. M-».2; iHiio, 
denniiion of <*ollegc, til. Pennsylvania, ilcfiniliou 
of collegitx and ;icadcmi«\s, liu. 

Scienie.s, first fialf of uiiioteent h century , Iti^li. 

Scientific schools. ,Sn Engineering M'luxds. 

S«*oiidary .schools, (Wfirralion with I niversiYv of 
('hicitgo, 44. » 

Secxindury .schools ami colleges, -land.trds (Kliot) 
19-20. 

ShelTiold Scionliflc ,s< hool. reqnireinent.s for gra<iua- 
tion iind degrees, 1 12: .'^tamlard.s, 1 It). 

Sjmnish language, defmilion of requirenienis, l ol- 

♦ 1^ Entrance K.xamiimtion Hoard, 152-hVt. 

St^lardiiing agencies, IK5. ' 

SiantM^, qimlitAtive clement. .vt-.%4. 

Slatt^ffiSol olTicCrs, definition of standard college m 
university, 63-54. 

State tniversily of Iowa, mimi.ssion require mrnt.v, 
33;. dental schortl, 119; di.stinclions and marking 
s\slcm.H, ,‘yi; rorjuirement.s for graduatioti, 55; 
school of pharmacy, IZi. 


Toachen, qualinixitloas, OK-59. 

Theologlnvl schools, requirement for admltwlon, 

71- 72: requirements for graduation and d<vows, 

72- 73; stamlanht, 70-75. 

Tlieology, piq^lioologlcal course, recommendations 
of commission, 75-74. 

Thorndike, E. L.,«o qualitative element In ftand*- *^' "^* 
ards, 63-M. 
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Tulcne L’ni\*6rslty, admission reqiiirenienLs, 32: 
tisi'nctions and marking system, ^o. require- 
merii': fur graduatitm, 

1. 

l‘ndorr;:ty and units of admission, :i4-3ri. 

I'nion Theological School, admtssiun rfNj’jiremonts. 
71-:2. 

I'nilerl States Bureau of Kducatkjn. and qualita- 
tive eiement in standards, delifiiiion of stan- 
dard colleges, tvl. 

I nns, definition.:!.'). 171-1'it. stamlartl. s-vondan- 
schwis, f)fj; uniformity, 

I'nivcrsitics, art courses. 12y-l:!(): definition. Hi- 1 i5. 
U2, dilTcreni lation from the college, 21: marking 
syslem. 54-7>7. prevailing methods of admis.'-ion. 
3t>-:!s. representative, admission requirements. 
3I-.U, standards, 4.11- Uj^; State, wvrediling ys- 
toni,27. 

I’niversity Ttental Facultk's .\ssociaiioii, anti stan- 
dariN of dentistry'. 121. 

I nivcrsity of California, admission re<iulrenifnis. 
;12, art school. 1 tO; dLstlnctions and marking sys 
irm. Vt; rt‘'nuremont,s for an vane (Hi degree's, l-ix 
r(H)iiireinrnt.s for grnduiition, ts. 

Cniversity of Chicago, entrance rc(|uirrnie.nt.s, 

■ti': hiw school, It):!, 107; new entrance rerpiife- 
monis. (i7: rtv|i;iromenis for gradual ioin 4s--ty; I 
thrologk'al scIkwI. 7t. p. I 

Cnivir'-ity of IMiiiois. lUsiinrlHms and marking 
system, re<]nirenienls for advanced degrees, i 
i:t9: r(H|mrrmetits forgradimtinn.4y;r(‘qniromonis | 
for gradnatKin and di-greos. It:!; school of phiir- i 
inacy, I2'>, ! 

I'nivorsity of Intlmna. distinctions and marking 
syslem. .'Hi. rtsinirenu’nl.s for mlvajicrnl degrees, ' 
l:!9. I i 

Cniversity of iowa. law school, liil. | 

Cniversit y of Kaasas. requlremont.s for nt|vance<l j 
degrees. i;v> Uti; school of pharmacy, 12V 127. ! 

I niversity of Michigan, admission nH^nirements, i 
;U: liental school, lit). 121; law school. 10MO2; j 
school of pharmacy, 12'^ 10(1; requirements for 
advanciHl degrees. 140; requirenteitf^ for gratluo- | 
tlon..')0; school of engineering, 112. j 

I'niversily of Minnesota, admLs.sion requiremetiis, ; 
:u: dlst inci ions and marking system. 56; require- 1 
ments for advanctni degrees, 140; rcfiuirements for 
gradual iou, .M, 

I niversity of Mbwouri, od mission rei) II iremen Is. 3:! : , 

dtsllm'tions and marking s'y.stein. 56; require- 
ments for adviinced tiegrees, 140; retinlrompnis for 
gradual Ion. .'.I, 

I nlversily of Nehraska, admisston rcf|^iremenls.* 
34; (list inrl ions and marking system. .W; school of 
pharmacy. 1»V126; miulnmenla for advaneed 
degrees. 14(1; r(H)uIrcments for gra'duat ion. .*d.* 
Cniversity of I’ennsylvanla. odmKsion require- 
meiiU. 34; denial. school, 119. 120; dlsiliictioiLS and 
marking syslem, 5<l; medical school, 76-77; re- 
quirements for advanced degme, 140; require- ! 
ments for graduation, 51; school of pharmacy, I 
ituUards, 123, • \ 


I'nlversity of the State of Npw York, and admis^ 
.Sion to den^l schools, 119; and dental r(K]uire- 
ments, 119, 121; pharmacy schools, admis-sion re- 
quirements. 125; T(^ 1st rat ion of pharmacy sc'hooks, 
124-125. 

C niversity of \'irginia. adnils.Mon requirements. 34; 
(iLstueiioiLs and marking sy.'iiem. 57; law school. 
Kk). rtHiuirentoms for advanced degrees. llO; re- 
<iniremenLs for gradual ton. ol-7)2. 

\ niversity of W isconsin, admission rt*quirements, 
34; distinctions and marking system. 57; taw 
school. 101- IH2. reqniremriits for advanced de- 
grtH-.s, 140; retjmrt nif nts for gradual ton. 52. school 
Of pharmacy . 127, 

V. 

\ anderhilt I niveiNity.sidniLS.sion rrHiuirpmeDts. 32; 
nHjuireuM^nts for groduafutn; 4s; iheolopoal 
schiMil. 71, 73, 

\ irginiu, 1 nii'crsiiy of, admission requirements, 
;H: distinctions aiiil marking system, .')7: law 
sfhex)), Itki; rt’qiiircitKMts for ajvanc(*<l degrees, 
140; n-quirentents for gmduaiioti, 51 

W. 

Wabash (*otTCg(-. admusion Ksniiri'mcnts, 32; ro- 
(juirements for graduation. 4.s. 

Walker, K, ,\,,and OH'hnical (Hltiealum. 111. 

Wiumn, .ittlm, .Si luuup for^mcHiiral sk IukiI. T.V 
Wt'lfh. i’rof,, on nu?dical .standards, 9.*>. 

Wesleyan Collcgi’. roinmon rinpiinMnents hi Kn- 
gllsh,24. 

A. K., on ,\. Il, dcffh'o at Harvard, 21-22. 
illianis t'ollege, admission rtHiuiremenis, 14-15, 
32: course of instmetion flV.V'. Hi-17: rourso of 
In-struelion (IV/i-.tii, cmirstw of study, first 
halfofnineteenth«'imtry. PV-U; (list in rf inns an^ 
marking system. .V>; (’arly ri'<]uir(’m(’nts for 
mission, lii; nHpiin’ino.nt.s fur gni<Inallon, 4s, 
Wtn(hosUT, i’ruf., and uniformity of ontranro rr*- 
quirements, ;i4. 

Wisconsin, I niversity of, adnussmn rp(]iilmncnt,s, 
31; distinctions und marking system, '.57; Jaw 
school, ini-l(r); rf'qnln’menls fur atlvanml de- 
gnvTs. I4n; rcqulmmcnU for graduation. .52; school 
of |ihanniir\ . 127, 

Wjirld .standards and K K. llrmiu, 7-x. 

V. 

^ uic l nlviTsit y, admlssinti ri<)iiirrmcnt.s. 12-|;i,,'l4; 
art scluxil, l.V), l;i2; (icf(*nder iif (Haniinntion sys- 
tem, 41; dlstbictiuiis and marking system, .57; 
H(Vtivesfudi(^.lv;lnw s^'hool. pyi. tirj. ltW,lf)7-10s; 
medie.il school, 7.V73; reqiiiri' ments for advanced 
dcgnH>s, 141-112; tiHiuimiuents fur graduation, .52; 
thnologlral school. 7n-72. 

.SVf also yhefilcld Sclent ittr Srh<H>l. 


Zoology, definition o^Hjuirrmenti', College En* 
trance Examlnaffon Hoard. 166-167; unit course 
176-179. ' 
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